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place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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Lumbermen Should Help Observe Fire Prevention Day 


The entry of the United States into the war has given a considerable 
impetus to the cause of fire prevention. The necessity for conservation, 
for husbanding all our national resources, has directed especial attention 
to our national fire loss, and while special efforts have been directed 
toward the reduction of fire loss in the warehousing of food and other 
important staples it is realized also that fire loss of any sort is a national 
waste and an indirect reduction of our military resources. 

Another phase of this new activity has been quite evident to any 
close student of fire prevention literature. The emphasis in fire pre- 
vention work is now being placed where it properly belongs—upon the 
chief factor, which is human earelessness. The effort now is a great 
educative campaign that will make the individual more careful—or, to 
state it more accurately, less careless and negligent—in this regard. A 
number of pieces of literature have been observed recently that make 
no attacks whatever on wooden building construction, altho they em- 
phasize strenuously the importance of care in the household, in the 
store and in the factory in guarding against all possible sources of fire. 
The most notable recent arrival at the editorial desk is a large 4-page 
bulletin giving suggestions for Fire Prevention Day, issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and containing an exhaustive pro- 
gram that in every one of its features can be heartily subscribed to and 
endorsed by every lumberman in the country. 

Fire Prevention Day as a day of national observance had its origin 
in 1911 when the Fire Marshals’ Association of North America suggested 
that Oet. 9 of that year, the fortieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Chieago fire, be set apart as a Fire Prevention Day. In that year the 
governors in twenty-four States issued proclamations designating that 
date as Fire Prevention Day, and the number of governors who now 
issue annual proclamations of this sort has considerably increased. 

The records of the National Board show that 68 cities in 1916 in 30 dif- 
ferent States had special fire prevention day celebrations. In 19 States or 
territories, however, no activities of this sort were noted, these being 
Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming. 

Beeause of the greatly increased interest in the subject of fire pre- 
vention Fire Prevention Day this year will be celebrated more widely 
than in any previous year, and the purpose of this article is to urge 
upon the lumbermen of the country the importance of coming forward 
and taking an active part in such celebration. Surely the lumbermen 
of the 19 States or territories given in the above list can see to it, that 
at least some one city in each of these States celebrates Fire Prevention 
Day in 1917, thus making our national roster complete. 

\s to what ean be done in this direction, a number of different lines 
of activity can be suggested. If the governor of your State has not 
issued a proclamation on Fire Prevention Day it may. not be too late to 


take this matter up and see if he ean be induced to do so. If too late. 


for this year, perhaps its importance can be impressed upon him for next 
year. At any rate, it should be possible to have the mayor of your town 
or city issue such a proclamation for his own municipality, which would 
be the initial step. 

Inasmuch as the fire marshals originated Fire Prevention Day, it is 
usually easy to interest the fire department in the matter. If a public 
parade can be gotten up they will be glad to take a prominent part in 
ii, and if a school celebration is arranged for a uniformed fireman can 
easily be secured to give a little talk on fire prevention and include 
practical suggestions on the reduction of waste by keeping litter and 
rubbish eleaned up, and other ways. 

The churches also can be enlisted. In every pulpit on Oct. 7 (the 
Sunday preceding the Tuesday on which Fire Prevention Day comes 
this year) there should be some reference to the subject and a little talk 
pon the national importance of reducing our fire loss, not merely in its 
ordinary economic aspect but in the patriotic aspect which the subject 
this year presents. 

The interest of the principals and teachers in the matter will usually 
result in preparing a nice little program for the school pupils, and 
useful Suggestions on how to prepare this program and what to include 
in it may be secured from the National Board of Fire. Underwriters or 
the National Fire Prevention Association. In many States, also, the 
State fire marshals are actively interesting themselves in the education 
of school children along these lines. As an original suggestion, the 





‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to have some practical carpenter or 


builder appear before the school children and explain to them the 
principle of fire-stopping of walls in both brick and frame buildings so 
that they may not be converted into flues for the transmission of fire. 

The idea is also offered that in those communities where there are 
Boy Scout troops these boys can be actively interested in this subject. 
When it is explained to them that the annual fire loss in America would 
build 30,000 airplanes, or would carry the interest upon more than 
three such Liberty Loans as the one that has been floated, or would 
supply 3,600 base hospitals, each capable of caring for 500 sick or wounded 
men, their direct interest in the matter would be assured. Our Boy 
Scouts can not come into as direct contact with the various phases of 
the war as the organizations in France and England which have done 
noble work in this direction, but here is a patriotic work for them nearer 
at home in acting as fire prevention inspectors in their several neighbor- 
hoods and using their sharp eyes and organized influence in the direction 
of a community clean-up along fire prevention lines. 

The local press can, of course, be interested in the matter and will be 
glad to assist in the movement. Probably some space can be secured 
upon hotel menus and theater programs. If display cards or posters 
ean be provided various business houses as well as the street car lines ete. 
may be induced to display them, the former in display windows and 
also on delivery wagons. 

Proper celebration of Fire Prevention Day in any community does not 
occur without someone taking an initiative in. the matter, and the lum- 
bermen can easily do this if no one else offers. They should start the 
wheels rolling in their communities and enlist the interest of the various 
agencies that have been referred to. If possible a public celebration 
should be arranged, including perhaps a parade, a fire department 
demonstration, and perhaps an open air address or two if the weather 
is propitious. 

Further suggestion might also be offered that fire prevention, like 
charity, should begin at home. It might be well in the celebration by 
the pupils at the school house, including perhaps a talk by a uniformed 
fireman, to have the fireman in the presence of the pupils go over the 
building and see if it is maintained in as safe condition against fire as 
it should be. The question should also arise as to whether the fire drills 
of the pupils are thoro and adequate. This might also well be made a 
feature of prominence in the churches on Oct. 7. Let the preacher in 
his reference to Fire Prevention Day state whether or not that con- 
gregation is as safe in its weekly Sunday worship as it should be, whether 
the heating and lighting equipment is properly constructed and safe- 
guarded, whether the chimney is sound and whole, the basement, closets 
ete. kept free from rubbish and litter. Let each business house that takes 
part in the movement also conduct a self-examination along these lines, 
and in particular let the lumberman as he works to secure as effective 
a celebration of Fire Prevention Day as possible in his community look 
over his own premises and see if there is anything that needs to be done 
in this direction. 

There has too long been a publie impression that the lumberman was 
an enemy of fire prevention work, and even in some minds that he was a 
seeret conspirator with the Fire Fiend himself, because his business is 
promotive of the use of wood in building construction. This idea to a 
considerable extent is passing. It is becoming recognized that the lum- 
berman wants wood to be used only where, all things considered, it is the 
best material. He does not favor either wooden buildings or shingle roofs 
in congested business sections where only thoroly fire resistive construe- 
tion is warranted. 

The tendencies of the present moment, the swing of public sentiment 
and attention toward the factor of carelessness in our fire loss, give an 
opportunity of which the lumberman should be prompt to avail himself. 
In your city or town you should at once get in touch with the mayor, the 
chief of the fire department, the public school principals, the editor, the 
preacher and the leading merchants and business men. Hold a get- 
together meeting at once upon this matter, subseribe liberally toward what- 
ever expense may be incurred in arranging a suitable celebration, see that 
the practical point is constantly kept in view in the program of actually 
reducing the fire losses in your own community for the coming year, and 
you will not merely have discharged your duties as a public spirited citizen 
but will at the same time have served the interest of your own local busi- 
ness and the interest of the great industry of which your business is a unit. 
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Stock Sizes 


are our specialty, made of 


Californma White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that*has no substitute) 


HIS is the lumber that saves time for the 
mechanic in fitting and attaching the 


hardware. 


THE DURABILITY of our White: Pine is 


too well known to require any explanation. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS. 





If your nearest 
wholesaler does 
not handle our 





goods write us. 





Weed Wedge Dowel 


Door Construction 
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\ 
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of Doors, Windows 


and Screen’ Doors 


—WITH— 





Mr. Retailer: - 


Try a sample 
order and be 
convinced. 
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The Faithful Performance of 


A Pledge 


Means as much to us as to the Consumer 
of our Product. 


Bone Dry 


150 M 1” to 3” inclusive 1s & 2s Unsel. Birch 
100M 1" to 14” “ - 

2 M3” C and B Unselected Birch 

50 M 5-4” No. 2 Common Unselected Birch 

30 M 5-4” No. 3 Common Unselected Birch 
350 M 1” No. 3 C and B Basswood 


75 M 5-4” No. 2 € and B Hard Maple 
50 M 8-4” No. 2 Cand B Hard Maple 
200 M 1” No. 1 € and B Plain Red Gum 
45 M 1” No. 1 C and B Quartered White Oak 
10 M 2” No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 


None Better— Write for Prices Today. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
503 Bellin- 


Green Bay, »:%22:'s:,, Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 








Menominee 
Reservation 


HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 





/ 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

—— _ 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
a 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Se 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 














200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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‘Nar Time Scarcity of Labor Wipes Out 
the Age Deadline 


During the last twenty-five years or so many large 
‘idustrial concerns, railroads and business houses have 
‘iad an unwritten law that no man over 45 years of age 
shoul@ be hired. ~ Much has been said and written about 
the’ eeonomie waste that has resulted from this policy, 
which has unnecessarily shortened by many years the pro- 
luetive life of countless thousands of men, and forced 
women and immature boys to assume the burden of fam- 
ily support, simply because they could get jobs, while 
the head of the family, tho at the zenith of his mental 
and physical capacity, found his way absolutely barred. 
he illogical character of the restriction is evident when 
one stops to consider that the general application of the 
(eadline at 45 would at once eliminate at least 75 percent 
of the principals and active executives of the great busi- 
ness enterprises of the country, leave our universities and 
colleges with depleted faculties, decimate Congress, cabi- 
net and courts, and, incidentally, would. have relegated 
President Wilson, Roosevelt and Lloyd-George to the 
serap heap at least fifteen years ago. Since passing 
the ‘‘deadline’ Teddy has hunted lions in Africa, dis- 
covered a ‘‘River of Doubt’? in South America, run 
for President, helped edit a great national weekly, gone 
down in a submarine and up in an airship, tried his best 
to take on the job of walloping the kaiser, and is today 
foing up and down the country preaching patriotism and 
unity and thereby helping win the war. Yet if fifteen 
years ago he had, ineognito, applied for a job in fac- 
tory, workshop or office, and stated his age, the chances 
are ten to one he would even then have been told that 
he was ‘‘too old!?? 

: Confronted by a shrinking labor supply the age dead- 
line is vanishing into the limbo of forgotten things. 
In Chicago numerous concerns have dering the last few 
months employed hundreds of men past 45 for all kinds 


of work—clerical, mechanical and manual—with the 
most satisfactory results. As a matter of fact, employ- 
ers have reported that in efficiency and reliability these 
men have excelled their juniors. One of the great rail- 
road systems of the country, which for many years has 
refused to hire, in any capacity, men who had passed 
45, now announces its readiness to employ men up to 70 
who possess the necessary qualifications. In other words, 
the age limit is abolished. Of course, this does not mean 
that men of 60 or 70 will be employed for work that 
requires younger men, but it does mean that to a greater 
degree than at any time in the last twenty-five years 
fitness and capability are to be the governing factors, 
rather than an arbitrary and senseless age limit. 





Use of Water Power Suggested to Save 
the Coal Supply 


At this time, when there appears to be a serious danger 
that many families will go cold next winter and some 
factories will shut down. or run on short time simply 
because of the impossibility of getting coal mined from 
the earth and transporting it to where it is needed, in 
sufficient quantity to supply all the demand, something 
like 50,000,000 horsepower is annually running to waste 
in the streams of the country. 

This summary as applied to the immediate situation is 
most striking, altho of course no immediate remedy is at 
hand. Slowly and gradually more and more of our horse- 
power is being utilized, chiefly in hydro-electrie develop- 
ment. Private capital moves in this direction, however, 
only under the urge of assured dividends in prospect. 
What seem to be needed are a national policy, national 
development and, to a larger extent, a national control so 
ordered as to stimulate development at the same time that 
it restrains monopoly. 

In many sections of our country, and particularly on 
the Pacific coast, the problem of water power and the 
problems of forestry and lumbering are closely inter- 
connected. There is, however, much wasted water power 
in all sections of the United States where rivers run to- 
ward the ocean. 

We must learn to make more use of these rivers, not 
merely to supply power to turn the wheels of manufacture 
but also to earry its products as national highways and 
thus relieve the too great load upon the rails of our 
steam roads. 


Making of Fuel Briquettes from Garbage 
of the Cities 


For a year or so fuel briquettes have been manufac- 
tured from the city garbage of Austin, Tex., and the same 
process is about to be installed at St. Joseph, Mo. The 
garbage is sprinkled with creosote, the scrap iron, bottles, 
ashes, stone or brick are sorted out, and the combustible 
parts are then ground and put thru a stiff mud brick ma- 
chine after an admixture of about 7 percent of coal tar 
and, if the fuel is intended for domestic use, an addition 
of about 50 percent of fine coal dust, the waste from coal 
mines. The creosote and tar used disinfect the garbage 
and it burns in use with little smoke and no disagreeable 
odor. For steam purposes the briquettes are made with 
no coal dust, admixturezer with the useof only, a very 
small pereentage. . 

This process is noted with interest in this connection 
because of the fact that similar briquettes are manufac- 
tured from sawdust in foreign countries and widely used 
for fuel. In those cities where woodworking industries 
are of sufficient importance to produce considerable quan- 
tities of sawdust it would appear that the two proposi- 
tions might well be combined, resulting in a product partly 
of sawdust and partly of garbage, with perhaps some 
admixture of coal dust if deemed necessary to produce a 
slow-burning fuel for domestic use. 

It is stated that this garbage fuel can be manufactured 
for about 70 cents a ton while the finished bricks have 
brought $6.50 a ton in the Austin market. 

Such a process might be admirably used to settle the 
problem of garbage disposal for such cities as Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane and many others that might be named 
where lumber manufacture is still a prominent industry 
and where a fuel of this sort might reduce the demand for 
coal. 








FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 
Offers the lumberman an opportunity 
to take the lead in a splendid work for 
his community. 











Lowering of Steel Prices Should Revive 
Big Building Operations 


Just what effect the fixing of prices on steel products 
by the Government is going to have on the general build- 
ing situation, and particularly on the lumber business, 
is a question that has occupied the minds of lumbermen 
generally since the announcement was made a few days 
ago that the prices as agreed upon are very much lower 
than the figures that have prevailed. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is constrained to believe that the general 
effect will be good and that if transportation facilities 
were available and deliveries could be made there would 
be an almost immediate revival of building operations. 

With structural steel available at a reasonable price 
there should be a resumption of big building construction 
in which steel plays such an important part. With big 
building reviving a revival in building generally would 
certainly follow. Certainly the lumber industry has no 
cause to regret the action of the Government in reducing 
the price of steel and there is every reason to expect 
as a result of this action a rejuvenation in the building 
line that will mean bigger business for the lumber trade. 
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Southeastern Manufacturers “Do Their 
Bit” With Vigor 

Correspondence from Jacksonville, Fla., this week 
reveals some interesting figures concerning the participa- 
tion of the lumbermen of the Southeast in the Govern- 
ment’s war business. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which has 
a membership of more than one hundred of the more 
important sawmills in Georgia, Florida and southeas- 
tern Alabama, has during the last four months com- 
pleted delivery to the Government of more than one 
feet of cantonment lumber, - besides 
feet of lumber and piling to 


hundred million 
shipping millions of 
France. 

This large movement of 
within the time 
slightest friction or crowding. The manufacturers re- 
sponded to the call of their country to a man and 
placed their mills at the disposal of the Government to 
the practical exclusion of all other business. The 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has notified the 
Government that it is ready to take on all of the busi- 
ness that it has to place in this territory and has 
pledged its entire mill capacity to this end. 

Not only has that section contributed nobly to the 
call of the Government for building material for Uncle 
Sam/’s soldier boys in the various cantonments, but at 
a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion’s Emergency Bureau at Jacksonville last week the 
Government’s ship building allotment for the Southeast 
was largely oversubscribed. That section had been 
asked to supply twenty-six ship units, but the lumber- 
men subseribed for a total of thirty-six ship schedules, 
with more to be subscribed later. The manufacturers 
bound themselves to get out these ship units within 


lumber was accomplished 


prescribed limit and without the 


twelve months. 

At a meeting of the Emergency Bureau of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association the largest single 
piling order on record was immediately absorbed upon 
presentation by the members. This was an order for 
130,000 piling, together with several million feet of 
wharf and shipways timber, designed for the construc- 
tion of submarine boatways at Hog Island. Delivery 
is to begin within a week and is to be completed within 
sixty days. One large lumber company has shut down 
its two mills and put the crews at work getting out 
piling contracts for the Government. 





Women Workers Are Rendering Splendid 
Service Here and Abroad 


With the departure to the training cantonments during 
the last week of the second contingent of the men who 
are to make up the new national army, business and in- 
dustry are forced as never before to take stock of the sit- 
uation and consider how their depleted ranks of workers 
are to be filled. Another contingent of 40 percent will 
soon be summoned to the colors, to be followed a little 
later by the remaining 15 percent of the 687,000 drafted 
men. A new call for 500,000 men in the near future is an- 
nounced by the War Department, and beyond that looms 
the certainty of other calls if the war is long continued. 
All this has of course been long foreseen, but only the 
actual withdrawal of the men from their accustomed 
tasks could adequately impress the country with the mag- 
nitude of the industrial and economic problems entailed 
thereby. It must be remembered, also, that before the 
first (5 pereent). contingent of the national army was 
called, on Sept. 4, the regular army, federalized national 
guard, navy and marine corps had been recruited to full 
war strength of almost one million men, the greater part 
of whom have been withdrawn from industrial pursuits 
during the last six months. 

Face to face with this situation the question of the 
employment of women workers becomes of pressing im- 
portance. From week to week there have been published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the experiences of lumber 
and woodworking concerns in various parts of the country 
that are employing women workers, and it is gratifying 
to note that the results have been uniformly satisfactory. 
This paper has also presented in previous issues informa- 
tion concerning the employment of women in Great Brit- 
ain, particularly in the woodworking industries, and it is 
now in receipt of some additional data. 

According to official figures of the Industrial Branch 
of the British Board of Trade, the total number of 
women employed in Great Britain in July, 1914, just 
prior to the outbreak of the European war, was 3,298,000. 
Since the war there has been an increase of 1,240,000, 
or 37.6 percent. These figures do not inelude domestic 
servants, casual agricultural workers, women employed in 
small establishments such as dress making shops, nor 
those at work in military, naval and Red Cross hospitals. 
In the industries, exclusive of agriculture,. 2,184,000 
women were employed at the outbreak of the war, which 
number has since been increased by 453,000, or 20.7 per- 
cent. Women engaged in ‘‘commerce’’ (presumably in 
clerical and similar positions as distinguished from actual 
labor in factories ete.) have increased from 496,000 to 
803,000, a gain of 61.9 percent. 

In the lumber and woodworking trades 44,000 women 
were employed before the war. Up to April, 1917, this 


number had been increased by 24,000. These women are 





employed in all manner of work connected with the han- 
dling of lumber and its manufacture into the many prod- 
ucts of the woodworking industry. They unload pitwood, 
staves and other light stuff; in box and packing case 
factories they run the nailing machines and handle the 
materials. Many are employed in the making of ammuni- 
tion boxes. In forest work they fell the smaller trees, do 
cross-cutting, load pit props and handle all material that 
is not beyond their strength. Clad in overalls, they revel 
in the freedom of the out of door life. In the box fac- 
tories overalls are worn as a rule, tho in some factories a 
costume consisting of a woolen tunie, knickerbockers and 
gaiters is supplied. 

A noticeable feature of all reports received from the 
other side, as well as from concerns employing women 
workers in this country, is the unanimity of favorable 
opinion as to their efficiency. A letter received at this 
office last week from the Timber Trades Journal, of Lon- 
don, England, concludes thus: ‘‘The women have done 
marvellously well and have been a great asset to the 
nation during the present crisis.’’ 





Helping Employees to Form the Habit of 
Saving 


In last issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
pointed out how hand in hand with any campaign for 
stimulating the home building desire among workingmen 
must go a practical plan for inculeating thrift and the 
habit of regular saving from their wages. Building and 
loan associations were mentioned in particular because of 
their close connection with the subject in hand. Any 
plan, however, that is based upon regular and systematic 
saving of a definite sum out of the worker’s weekly wage 
is in line with the home building proposition, and in the 
meantime contributes to the welfare and efficiency of the 
employee. It goes without saying that the man who has 
some money saved is a much better prospect, from the 
home building viewpoint, than one who must begin at 
the very bottom. 

There is need of employers taking a more active in- 
terest in encouraging the formation of the thrift habit. 
Various savings plans have been devised, which, like 
everything else, have their good and their bad features. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall having seen 
a more concise and clear-cut analysis of this problem 
than is embodied in a brief article by John M. Oskison, 
appearing recently in the Chicago Daily News, under the 
heading ‘‘Ten Tests of a Saving Plan.’’ First pointing 
out the present duty of employers to aid and encourage 
in every possible way the purchase of Liberty Bonds by 
employees, Mr. Oskison goes on to say: 

‘““What plan of codperation the employer chooses 
matters little, so long as it works. In the judgment of 
an expert any successful plan must meet these tests: 

‘*1. Is the plan so simple that every one can under- 
stand it? 

‘¢2. Is the plan free from the taint of ‘paternalism’ 
—involving no coercion? 

‘*3. Is it a plan which the workers know is not in- 
tended to advertise the employer at the expense of the 
men and women who are saving? 

‘*4, Would the plan be safe for the worker if the em- 
ployer should fail? 

‘*5, Is the plan continuous, not spasmodic? 

**6, Can every worker use the plan? 

‘*7, Ts the operating cost of the plan so low that it is 
not burdensome either to the employer or the worker? 

“8. Would the death of the worker involve trouble- 
some complications for his family? 

‘*9. Is it possible to secure, for the worker’s protec- 
tion, official supervision of the plan by a banking depart- 
ment? 

‘10. Does the plan provide for redemption of the 
worker’s equity, in case of need, at a fixed value? 

‘“These are not difficult conditions to meet, fortunate- 
ly. The employer who has an earnest desire to help his 
workers to save can get help in developing his plan.’’ 


week ’s 





Storage of the Potato Crop Is a Pressing 
Problem 


The great need of additional storage for this year’s 
immense crop of potatoes, which exceeds last year’s 
yield as well as the average for the last five years, by 
100,000,000 bushels, was set forth in an article in the 
last preceding issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In 
view of the importance of the subject from a patriotic 
standpoint it is purposed to present in next week’s paper 
plans for the construction of potato warehouses, as well 
as for the storage of potatoes by the individual house- 
holder. 

In the meantime the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges that 
everyone who is in position to store potatoes, either in- 
dividually or in codperation with his neighbors, plan to 
do so. Cellars under dwellings, if well ventilated and not 
too warm, are well adapted for this purpose, and next 
week’s article will tell how to construct a storage room 
therein, with racks, crates for the potatoes, hot and cold 
air duets ete., in accordance with the most approved 
methods as worked out by an expert on the subject of 
potato storage. Out-buildings, if cool, clean and well 
ventilated, may also be readily adapted to this purpose. 
This is a subject that should command the interest and 
attention of retail lumbermen especially, who can do a 
great patriotic service by aiding potato growers in their 
communities to secure the proper storage facilities. 


Federal Farm Loans and the Retail: Lum- 
berman 


The rural credits law known as the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, passed by Congress something over a year ago, has 
now been in practical operation long enough to permit 
an estimate of its value to the farming industry, as well 
as of its relation to the retail lumberman in dealing with 
farmers. The number of farm loan associations formed 
to enable their individual members to take advantage of 
the Federal farm loan system has steadily increased from 
the beginning, which sufficiently evidences the need of 
some such plan. There are now associations in every 
State in the Union, a charter having this week been 
issued for one in Delaware, which was the only State in 
which none had previously been issued. The total number 
of associations chartered to date is over 1,200, and as 
the associations average over $40,000 in loans the total 
amount of loans already applied for is over $50,000,000. 
Nearly 3,000 more associations are in process of organiza 
tion. Additional charters are being issued at the rate 
of fifteen or twenty a day, representing applications of 
nearly $750,000. 

The feature that especially concerns the lumber dealer 
is that under this law loans can be made for the purpose 
of erecting tarm buildings and making other improve 
ments. The other permissible objects are: To purchase 
land for agricultural use; to provide equipment, fertilizer 
and live stock; and to pay existing indebtedness. The 
fact that under the Federal farm loan system farmers 
can secure, at low interest and on long time, needed funds 
for farm buildings and other improvements is a very 
important matter to the lumber dealer, especially in 
parts of the country where money for farm loans is searee 
and interest rates are unduly high. In the more pros 
perous and thickly settled agricultural communities. 
where the local banks are well equipped to take good care 
of the farmers’ needs, it has a less direct bearing. «In 
any case, however, it is well for both farmer and lumbe: 
dealer to be well informed upon the subject, as conditions 
might some time arise that would make long-time Fed 
eral farm loans at 6 percent or less a real boom. 

It may be stated that the Federal farm loan system is 
for the sole purpose of lending money to actual farmers 
only, including, however, anyone who may intend using the 
money to engage in agriculture. The purposes for which 
money may be borrowed are stated in the preceding 
paragraph. Loans are made to the amount of 50 percent 
of the appraised value of the land, plus one-fifth the 
value of the permanent improvements, and are secured 
by first mortgage. Loans may run from five to fort) 
years, at the option of the borrower, at interest not ex 
ceeding 6 percent. Repayment is made in fixed annual 
installments of such amounts as to cover both principal 
and interest within the period of the loan. Before any 
farmer can make a loan there must be organized in his 
immediate neighborhood a farm loan association of not 
less than ten farmers who wish to become borrowers unde: 
this law. Each borrower must also become a stockholde: 
of the Federal Land Bank of his district, to the amount 
of 5 percent of whatever sum he wishes to borrow. This 
stock need not be paid for in cash, but can be added to 
the loan. No dividends are paid upon this stoek, which 
will be held by the bank as collateral security for the 
loan. It may be retired at any time at the option of the 
bank, but must be retired, and the amount paid for it 
refunded in full to the borrower, upon final payment 
of the mortgage loan. The minimum sum that will be 
loaned to such association, or group, of ten or more 
farmers is $20,000, which must be made up of not less 
than ten separate loans to different individual members, 
of not less than $100 nor more than $10,000 each. 

The first step to be taken is for ten (or more) farme1 
desiring loans and living in the same neighborhood to 
select one of their number to conduct the necessary pre 
liminary correspondence with the district Federal Lani! 
Bank relative to securing a charter. All that is neces- 
sary, as a start, is to write to the Federal Land Bank of 
that district, stating that the undersigned ten (or more) 
farmers wish to form a farm loan association and ask 
ing that necessary papers and information be sent. The 
letter or application should be signed by each of the 
ten men, but be sure to designate, by name and address, 
some one man to whom the papers are to be sent. Upon 
receipt of the detailed instructions from the Land Bank 
the organization of the association can readily be com- 
pleted. District Federal Land Banks are situated in 
each of the following cities: Springfield, Mass.; Balti 
more, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New 
Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Wichita, Kan.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, Cal., and 
Spokane, Wash. Applications should be addressed to the 
nearest bank. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that in com- 
munities where Federal farm loans would be a benefit 
to the farmers and facilitate the construction of needed 
improvements the retailer take the initiative and encour- 
age the formation of farm loan associations. Many 
farmers are entirely unaware of the provisions of the 
law, the attractive long-term and low interest features, 
and the simplicity of the plan itself, once its essential 
features are understood. By acquainting their customers 
with this new and valuable feature of our national finan- 
cial system the retailers will, in many communities, be 
performing a real service, and also indirectly benefit their 
own business. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


PORT STATISTICS WANTED 

As a matter of information for our Chamber of Commerce 
would like to secure a copy of the receipts of lumber, ties, 
jath and posts of the ports of Tonawanda and North Tona- 
wanda. Believe you have such records and we would con- 
<ider it a favor if you would furnish us with a copy of the 
“We would like to have this date back as far as you have 
nny records of the receipts of these two ports. 

If there is any expense attached to this, kindly include 
same with report and oblige.—INQuIRY No. 65. 

{At one time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried sta- 
tisties of lumber movement into and out of the country 
via leading ports but abandoned these some years ago. 
‘hese statistics are undoubtedly a part of the records of 
the eolleector of customs for that district and may be 
copied from his books. They can also be secured from 
the records at Washington, D. C., but this would probably 
involve a larger expenss for clerical labor in securing 
the information.—EbDIToR. | ; 


USES FOR CERTAIN LOW GRADE HARDWOODS 

We are offered quite a quantity of New York State hard- 
woods in birch, beech and maple, and we would ask for what 
purpose the lower grades of this material are used. What 
would be the most desirable thicknesses to saw it into, such 
as No. 3 common? When log run is mentioned does that in- 
clude firsts and seconds and Nos. 1, 2 and 8 common? Or 
should it be expressed as follows: ‘Log run, mill culls out’ ? 

Inquiry No. 91. 

|The above inquiry comes from New York State and 
replies are requested from our readers.—EDITOoR. | 








PLACE FOR A WOMAN IN THE LUMBER 
BUSINESS 

We can use some more help in our business, and in looking 
around to see how we can rearrange our forces to an ad- 
vantage we have decided we could use a woman in the office 
and store. We could use a woman for clerical work and 
saleswomen for hardware and we have thought that perhaps 
some woman whose husband has gone to the war would like 
to have something to do to help out. 

This is a small town and a cheap place to live, and a 
woman could rent a 4-room house here, with plenty of out- 
buildings and garden spot, for $4 a month. If they would 
urn wood fuel would cost them nothing, as long as we have 
slab wood from the sawmill which we operate part of the 
time, 

We would like to help out a lumberman’s .wife or widow 
if any need the help, but would not refuse to give employ- 
ment to some other woman. Of course, we prefer to employ 
some one that has some relative in the war and wants to help 
support herself while the war lasts.—INquIRY No. 56. 

| This comes from what appears to be the only lumber 
concern in a town in Indiana which was rated at 175 pop- 
ulation in the last census. The town is on the line of the 
Chieago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, in the north- 
ern half of the State and between Chicago and Indianapo- 
lis, which is as near as it ean be located without revealing 
the name of the inquirer. : 

The inquiry is a somewhat interesting one. It shows 





the proper spirit toward the employment of women, and 
offers an increasing opportunity for female employment 
for clerical purposes in and about the retail lumber yards 
of the country. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of 
many women who have served or are serving very satis- 
factorily and acceptably in such a way, and the increas- 
ing searcity of male labor renders it desirable that this 
employment shall be increased as rapidly as women can 
be trained for this field. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be pleased to receive and transmit, in entire confi- 
dence, replies to this inquiry.—Ep1Tor. } 





MARKET VALUE OF TREENAIL STOCK 

Have been reading your paper carefully to find out the price 
of locust squares or turned treenails but have not been able 
to see a thing about it. If it would bring only what other 
grades of lumber bring it would hardly pay to rig up to cut 
it or to put in a turning outfit. Can you advise what this 
material is worth f.o.b. cars here and specifications for cut- 
ting, or what the turned nails are worth at boat yards +— 
Inquiry No, 72. 

[The above letter comes from Ohio. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received at some time within the last 
few months letters of inquiry on this subject from many 
persons or firms holding themselves out as wholesalers 
in this field, both buying and selling treenail stock. It 
has been of considerable service to these parties in 
securing information for them and has carried them 
upon its list of addresses that has been sent to a large 
number of other concerns having the stock for sale. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to four of these addresses 
asking what the market prices were on this stock-at the 
present time. These were sent out on Sept. 11 and thus 
far only two replies have been received. One of these 
is from a southern concern that is directly engaged in 
ship building and states that it has paid for treenails 
14% inches in diameter, turned, $60 a thousand for 20 
inches in length, $65 for 24 inches, and $70 for 26 inches. 

The other letter was from a Pacific coast concern that 
specializes in eucalyptus, and that some time ago in- 
quired into the possibilities of this wood for treenail 
purposes. Since that time the national Government has 
announced that eucalyptus will be accepted in lieu of 
locust, but this letter states that as far it knows none of 
the California eucalyptus is being used for treenail 
purposes, 

This confirms the statement that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has recently elsewhere seen that the variety of 
eucalyptus that is suitable for this purpose has not 
largely been grown in the United States, only a few 
specimen trees being available here. Use of this particu- 
lar wood would require its import from Australia or else- 
where abroad. 

The prices quoted above are, of course, for the turned 
treenails and do not give much information as to price 
on squares. If readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can supply further information regarding ruling prices 
it will be gladly published.—Eprror. ] 





WANTS BULLETIN ON ROOFING TESTS 


We see that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
got out a bulletin on the comparative fire resistance of roof- 
ing materials. We are very anxious to receive a copy of this 
and don’t know where to write the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Will you kindly give us their address or any 
information you may have ?—INnqQuIryY No. 93. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lumber- 
man. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad, indeed, to put 
him in the way of receiving the bulletin in question. It 
would like very much to haye many other inquiries for the 
same bulletin, inasmuch as it is one of the best and one 
of the most conclusive that have been published regarding 
the relative merits of wooden shingles and competitive 
roofings. These tests were conducted by the Forestry 
Department of the University of Washington in direct 
charge of Prof. Bror L. Grondal on May 3, 1917, and the 
bulletin is illustrated, showing exactly how the tests were 
conducted under conditions that eliminated as far as 
possible all of the variable factors and gave a square and 
impartial deal to each kind of roofing. Furthermore, 
the bulletin gives the trade brands and makers of the 
other kinds of roofing. 

This bulletin is the best possible sort of ammunition 
with which to meet the arguments of competitive roofing 
that wooden shingles will burn. The shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association obviously got 
this bulletin out for distribution and will be glad to re- 
ceive and honor requests for it. These requests should 
be addressed to the Shingle Branch, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 425 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
A copy of the bulletin has been requested for this par- 
tieular inquirer.—EDIToR. | 


FRICTION FEED WANTED FOR DRIVING SMALL 
MILL 


I am thinking of putting in a small mill and want to use 
gasoline power and want to use a disk or graduated feed for 
this power. Can you give me the address of some concern 
making or handling this kind of a feed ?—INquiry No. 49. 


[| There is one manufacturer of friction feed whose name 
stands out in memory as a specialist in this line, but 
upon looking up this particular classification in reference 
lists it is found that it includes other names also. This 
inquirer may write to the Dodge Sales & Engineering 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; to the Link-Belt Co., Thirty- 
ninth street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill, or to the 
Rockwood Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

While variable speeds in automobile engineering are 
usually accomplished by sliding gear transmission, the 
dise friction speed has been successfuly embodied in the 
designing of commercial trucks. While a variable speed 
transmission is desirable in driving a sawmill with a 
gasoline engine, it should be remembered that it can not 
take the place of sufficient power reserve in the engine 
itself to carry the peak load.—EpiTor. | 








REPORT SHOWS STRENGTH OF HARDWOOD MARKET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Those who are looking 
for a slackening in the hardwood market are diametric- 
lly opposed in their views to the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, for the latest 
market letter issued by that organization declares: 

Government buying of lumber is going to dominate the buy- 
ing for some time, reducing the output for private and com- 
uercial interests proportionately, so that any danger of over- 
yvoduction is done away with. While there is a slowing down 
of demand for some items, and occasional concessions, all 
hardwoods without regard to kind and grade are good prop- 
erty and there is no occasion whatever for throwing them 
on the market at a sacrifice. The general situation is very 
strong. 

The improvement in the ear supply noted during July 
coutinued thruout August and September and many mills 
are getting all ears needed. The report continues: ‘‘ As 
« matter of fact the improvement in the car supply has 
indueed some short sighted producers to place cars of 

rdwood lumber in transit.’?’ Sash and door trade is 

ported as slack, but the very heavy demand for hard- 
woods suitable for wagon and motor truck manufacture 
‘ontinues, while the demand for lower grades from 
isakers of boxes is the best ever. 

One inch FAS and No. 1 common plain and quartered 
oak are not very strong because of the slump in building 
operations and business with interior finish mills, flooring 
plants and high grade yard trade ‘‘is decidedly off.’’ 
“he extraordinary demand from the Government, how- 
‘ver, more than makes up for the loss from this source 
‘nd is preventing stocks from accumulating. Low grade 
oak continues active. Representative oak prices f. 0. b. 
“incinnati as set forth by the report are: Quartered 
white oak, FAS, 4/4, $81; 5/4, $86; 6/4, $86; 8/4, $90. 
Plain white oak, FAS, 4/4, $65; 5/4, $70; 6/4, $70; 8/4, 
475. Quartered red oak, No. 2 common, 4/4, $26; 5/4, 
$28; 8/4, $30. Plain white-oak, No. 4 common, 4/4, $17; 
0/4, $19; 8/4, $21. Quartered red oak, FAS, 4/4, $74; 
9/4, $77; 8/4, $79. Prices f. 0. b. Cairo are: Quartered 
red oak, FAS, 4/4, $68; 5/4, $71; 8/4, $73. Plain white 
oak, selects, 4/4, $42; 5/4, $47; 8/4, $54. Sound wormy 
plain white oak, 4/4, $25; 5/4, $30; 8/4, $34. For the 
same grade of plain red oak the prices are the same ex- 
cept for 8/4, which sells at $33. 

Stocks of poplar are small and all items continue in 
strong demand, including Nos. 2 and 3 common for the 
box trade. Typical poplar prices f. 0. b. Ohio River are 
as follows: Box boards, 13 to 17-inch, 4/4, $68; FAS, 
‘ to 17-inch, 4/4, $64; 5/4 and 6/4, $69; 8/4, $72; 12/4, 
$7 8. No. 3 common ranges in price from $27 for 4/4 to 
$31 for 8/4. Bevel siding sells well at the following 
prices: 4-inch No. 1, $28; select, $22; No. 1 common, 
$17; No. 2 common, $15; 5-ineh, No. 1,-$32; select, $26; 


No. 1 common, $21; No. 2 common, $17; and the same 
prices as for 5-inch prevail for 6-inch. 

Number 1 common and better chestnut is in better de- 
mand than it was a month ago and sound wormy and 
No. 3 common command strong prices and stocks in first 
hands are small. The strength of the price situation may 
be gaged from the fact that prices f. 0. b. Ohio River 
on FAS are: 4/4, $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $53; 8/4, $55, while 
the same thicknesses of sound wormy are selling respec- 
tively for $28, $30 and $32 and No. 3 common for $21, 
$24 and $26. 

Demand for basswood is such that practically all the 
mills are sold out, but where supplies are obtainable Ohio 
River sales are generally at the following prices: FAS, 
4/4, $51; 5/4, $54; 6/4, $54; 8/4, $57. Five-quarter and 
6/4 usually sell for the same so that the prices obtained 
for No. 1 common for the usual thicknesses are $41, 
$44 and $47. Number 4 common 4/4 sells for $20 and 
the same grade of 5/4 for $22. 

Of ash the report says: ‘‘The ash market is in a class 
by itself. There is no one who really knows what the 
price of ash is and in getting prices they vary from $5 
to $25 per thousand, according to what the stock is going 
to be used for and how big a hurry they are in for it.’’ 

Cottonwood continues to sell well and mills are largely 
sold up to the satvs. Box boards, 13 to 17-inch 4/4 sell 
for $64 f. 0. b. Cairo, while 4/4 FAS 6 to 12-inch sells 
for $40. Number 3 common, 4/4, sells for $22. 

During August the sale of gum increased over the pre- 
vious month, but demand is not as active as it was a year 
ago. Dry stocks, however, are below normal and gum is 
in a strong position, with the average price on many 
items the highest ever reported. Typical prices f.o.b. 
Cairo are: Quartered red, FAS, 4/4, $52; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$57; 8/4, $60. Plain red, FAS of the same thicknesses, 
$48, $50 and $57 respectively, while even No. 3 common 
sap in 4/4 thickness sells for $22. 

The September stock report issued today for the asso- 
ciation shows heavy decreases of practically all stocks of 
oak and poplar, but small increases of chestnut and cot- 
tonwood; also that many grades have been oversold, and 
this applies to most of the woods considered in the re- 
port. For instance, on the first of September stocks of 
quartered white oak were oversold 148,000 feet; plain 
white oak, 2,141,000 feet; plain red oak, 48,000 feet; 
white oak bill stock, 1,348,000 feet; poplar, 1,749,000 
feet; quartered poplar, 9,000 feet; chestnut, 1,884,000 
‘feet; and cottonwood, 3,553,000 feet. 

As to the changes in the statistical condition of stocks 
on Sept. 1 the report shows that at eastern mills quar- 
tered white oak decreased 365,000 feet, or 9 percent, com- 


paring with Aug. 1, and at southern mills 26.7 percent; 
quartered red oak, 17.8 percent decrease at eastern mills 
and 38 percent decrease at southern mills; plain white 
oak, 4.6 percent increase at eastern mills and 4.4 percent 
deerease at southern mills; plain red oak, 35.2 percent 
increase at eastern mills and 11.4 percent decrease at 
southern mills; white oak bill stocks, 10.6 percent de- 
crease at eastern mills and 56.7 percent decrease at south- 
ern mills; plain poplar at all mills, a decrease of 9.6 per- 
cent, and of quartered poplar, no change; plain chestnut, 
at all mills, an increase of 9 percent and of quartered 
chestnut, an increase of 19.6 percent, and of cottonwood 
an increase of 16.8 percent. In oak of all kinds and 
grades there was an increase of 7.3 percent at eastern 
mills and a decrease of 13.3 percent at southern ‘mills. 

At eastern mills the total of all stocks of oak Sept. 1 
was 65,008,000 feet, which compares with 60,174,000 
feet Aug. 1, and at southern mills 29,116,000 feet against 
34,809,000 feet Aug. 1. 

The report shows that the decreases of stock have been 
in the following grades: 

Quartered white oak—In selects, No. 1 common and se- 


lects, sound wormy, No. 2 common and No. 1 common strips, 
a total of 786,000 feet. 

Quartered red oak—In FAS, selects, No. 1 common and 
sound wormy, a total of 123,000 feet. 


Plain white oak—In No. 1 common wormy, No. 4 common, 
aa fac. common and clear face strips, a total of 924,000 
feet. 

Plain red oak—In No. 1 common and selects, No. 4 common 
and No. 1 common strips, a total of 271,000 feet. 

White oak bill stock—In switch ties, crossing plank and 
mine ties, a total of 69,000 feet. 

Plain poplar—In panel and wide No. 1, 24-inch and up, 
box boards, 13 to 17-inch, FAS, saps and the four grades of 
common, a total of 1,662,000 feet. 


Quartered poplar—In FAS and No. 1 common, a total of 
90,000 feet. 


Chestnut—In FAS, selects, No. 2 common wormy, No. 4 
common and clear face strips, a total of 710,000 feet. 
Quartered chestnut-——In FAS, a total of 108,000 feet. 


Cottonwood—In box boards, 13- to 17-inch, and No. 3 com- 
mon, a total of 196,000 feet. 


The recapitulation of the report shows the following 
comparison of unsold stocks for the two months: 





f Sept. 1 Aug. 1 
Quartered white oak.............. 4,982,000 4,873,000 
Quartered red oak. ......ccccecdes 5,000 640,000 
igo A ae a eran 30,877,000 
eT AE NU isco oa. ao, 0.0 0,a a wie d a 9,401,000 6,430,000 
White-onk DHE 6toc® co... b cece 896,000 462,000 
OR rs ne cate ise Cawecieic sw aaa wen 14,212,000 15,614,000 
Coes eas is so: wien a aarolsia 285,000 285,000 
po EO ee ees oe 15,721,000 13,698,000 
Quartered chestnut =... 2% 000s cece 445,000 872,000 


CEUORINOONE fn 6 eS ce tincidvawchaue se 5,660,000 


3,950,000 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While the business outlook is still somewhat clouded, 
now that the price of steel and copper has been fixed by 
the Government a more rapid adjustment to the con- 
ditions of war may be expected. This necessarily will 
mean an increase in general business activity, for there 
is no denying that uncertainty as to the future prices for 
commodities has imparted a spirit of great caution to 
business transactions for other than immediate require- 
ments. This may be particularly noted in the week that 
ended Sept. 22 by the value of bank clearings, which were 
only 10 percent greater than for the corresponding week 
of 1916. For week after week the 1917 clearings have 
been 25 percent or more in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. It is true, indeed, that the 
clamping down of the export law has tended to restrict 
the value of exports, and this in turn is reflected in the 
value of business transactions, but when it is noted that 
Lord Northcliffe announced this week that he is spending 
on the average $50,000,000 a week in the United States 
for Great Britain it is evident that our export business 
to that country alone is certain to remain satisfactorily 
large. That business has largely been waiting on the 
fixing ot prices for steel and copper may be deduced 
from a consideration of the comparative value of bank 
clearings of different sections for the week ended Sept. 
15, when compared with those of the same week last year. 
All sections showed an increase, which, expressed in per- 
centages given by the Chronicle, is as follows: Middle 
Atlantic 2 percent, New England 22.5 percent, middle 
western 20.4. percent, Pacific coast 10.9 percent, other 
western (Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and other 
farming States) 33.6 percent, southern 28.7 percent. On 
the Pacific coast the strikes naturally affected the total 
value. The north Atlantic takes in the great steel cen- 
ters and showed only a gain of 2 percent, and while it is 
true that the New England district showed a gain of 22.5 
percent much of this is attributable to Government orders 
at the textile mills and other manufacturing concerns. 
The other districts, as will be noted, are the great farm- 
ing sections, and there the gain in the volume of business 
continued. Hence is it not within reason to say that the 
business activities in the great manutacturing sections 
were restricted pending the fixing of steel prices? Now 
that this is done an improvement may be expected. 

* * * 


Buying from certain sources continues brisk in the 
yellow pine district, and to judge from the volume of 
orders placed by the Government for cantonment stock 
during the week the demand from that source is far 

from being over. In fact, it has been 


SOUTHERN found that due to the reorganization 
YELLOW of the size of regiments and com- 
PINE panies the barracks at the canton- 


ments are too small and almost with- 
out exception the buildings will be increased in size or 
additional barracks will be built. Then, too, the Govern- 
ment has purchased large quantities of lumber for other 
camps and in the Southeast it placed an order for 130,000 
piling for ship ways. Much activity is noted in the Okla- 
homa and Kansas oil fields and this, of course, accounts 
for much buying of oil rig timbers as well as the con- 
sumption of lumber for other purposes. The railroads 
are good buyers, one carrier having just placed an order 
for 5,000,000 feet of car material of all descriptions and 
other large inquiries are going the rounds. The fact is 
that timbers of all sorts are selling well, tho on some of 
the smaller sizes concessions have recently been made 
in certain districts. The average price is more than up 
to that of last week, however, because the larger sizes have 
increased in price. The Government has pretty well 
cleaned up stocks of No. 2 boards and dimension, but 
despite this No. 2 dimension, at least, has fallen off in 
price slightly in some localities. The weak point in the 
market is yard stock, and while some little pick up in the 
amount of orders placed by yards is discernible it is 
clearly evident that the fall buying has not started in 
earnest, such slight softening as has occurred not having 
stimulated buying to any extent. In some localities the 
car shortage is causing trouble, but on the whole the 
South has enough cars to take care of shipments. Ship- 
ments and production decreased slightly from the totals 
of last week, but the size of orders placed showed a nice 
gain. Records show that orders were booked for 72,323,- 
280 feet for the week ended Sept. 21, while production 
was 80,536,037 feet, and shipments were 80,536,037 feet. 
Normal production is estimated at 90,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


The general hardwood situation is very strong, tho a 
close inspection reveals an occasional soft spot. Probably 
the reason for this is the placing in transit of some cars 

because of the better car supply. 
HARDWOODS _ These cars are almost all for the nor- 
mal time purchasers and as demand 
from this source is comparatively slack the effect upon 
the market is naturally downward. This feature of the 
situation should not be dwelt upon, tho, for the war 
created demand is so brisk and of such proportions that 
the prices paid for many woods are being constantly in- 
creased. The demand for box grades is increasing and 
will continue to increase. The Government will buy great 
quantities of wooden boxes and while, of course, not all 
of them will be hardwood a good proportion will be. 
Practically all shipments to the European army will have 
to be made in wooden boxes—a market for lumber that is 
hardly calculable at this time. Stocks of hardwood at 
the mills have increased very little, if any, and many 
grades have actually decreased. Manufacturing activities 
havé increased in some sections of the South, notably in 
the Memphis (Tenn.) section. More lumber is reaching 


the eastern section of the country, now that embargoes 
are being lifted, and such shipments are thankfully re- 
ceived. There is no certainty that the embargoes are to 
be lifted permanently and both shippers and buyers are 
taking full advantage of the situation to get shipments 
thru. Prices generally are firm and the outlook for busi- 
ness in hardwoods is excellent. 
* * * 


Demand for North Carolina pine for strictly civilian 
building purposes continues to be rather weak, but the 
Government has ordered considerable stock for can- 

tonments and other camps that is 


NORTH now being loaded out. This business 
CAROLINA prevents the mills from greatly no- 
PINE ticing the slackness in demand for 


building grades and helps them mate- 
rially to weather the period of dullness. A slight im- 
provement has been noted, however, and the mills ex- 
pect by the time the new Government orders are out of 
the way the demand from ordinary sources will have 
picked up notably. Stocks are small, labor is scarce, and 
even with the less than normal volume of shipments 
stocks in first hands are not increasing. Occasional slight 
concessions in price have been made, but on the whole 
the market remains firm. The embargo situation has 
improved, as the railroads are permitting increased 
numbers of cars under permit to pass thru the gate- 
ways leading to the north Atlantic coast markets. While 
accurate figures are not available as yet, such as are 
at hand indicate that shipments will just about bal- 
ance production for September. 

* * * 


The position of spruce in the East has been mate- 
rially strengthened during the week, as is shown by 
the increase of $4 in base price in some districts. The 

lifting of some embargoes has helped 
SPRUCE, this wood very greatly, as shipments 
HEMLOCK can now be made to some districts 
—such as the Pittsburgh distriet— 
from which this wood has been practically excluded 
for months. This broadening in the field of shipments, 
together with the large demand from other than civil- 
ian building sources, has had much to do with maintain- 
ing a brisk demand. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands are 
small. Much spruce is being used for staging and 
frames in the shipyards and as this demand is increas- 
ing it is expected to make up for the decrease in Gov- 
ernment purchases for cantonment building. In the 
East much the same situation that controls the spruce 
market influences the hemlock market, while in the 
North the demand from retailers is picking up. The 
same strength in price is not visible everywhere, for 
the softening in yellow pine prices in some markets 
has of course affected those obtained for hemlock. 
There is little danger of any decided change in hem- 
lock prices, however, for mills stocks are universally 
broken and small. Low grades for boxes and crating 
continue to be in keen demand and the price for such 
items has not been changed recently. 

* * * 


Practically no change is to be noted in the white 
pine situation. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands in 
all sections are less than normal, production is not so 

.great as could be wished by both 


WHITE producers and consumers, the labor 
PINE, shortage tends to increase, while 
CYPRESS the demand for this wood continues 


to be fully equal to absorbing all 
the supplies offered. In some localities the better 
grades are accumulating slightly, but this is viewed 
with satisfaction, for it will not be long until the 
Great Lakes are closed to navigation and reserves of 
lumber will be badly needed to take care of the winter 
demand. Prices are firm. There has been little change 
in the cypress market, the demand remaining quiet for 
both country and city delivery. The call from the 
country is the best, tho. The lifting of some em- 
bargoes has made possible the forwarding of greater 
quantities to north Atlantic coast points, where the 
shipments have been eagerly received. The mills have 
not so many orders on hand as generally has been the 
ease for the last six months and show greater eagerness 
over new orders. This eagerness does not, however, 
lead to any concessions in price, as the market holds 
very firm at recent levels. 

* * * 


With the exception of the labor situation every 
other market factor in the Douglas fir territory has 
shown improvement during the week, and the labor 

situation ‘can not be termed very 
DOUGLAS bad, for several mills resumed opera- 
FIR tions on the 10-hour basis and, gen- 

erally speaking, agitation among the 
sawmill employees has died out. In fact, many of 
the older employees seem to be unable to tell why 
they struck and are glad to get back to work. The 
demand for yard stock is light, but orders for special 
cutting and for timbers of all kinds are plentiful. 
Inquiries from the interior of the country are on the 
increase, and the California business, especially cutting 
orders, has picked up. Cars are scarce in some sec- 
tions and mills complain bitterly of this. Logs are 
rather scarce and decidedly firm in price. In addition 
to the 25,000,000 feet of clear fir purchased by the 
Italian Government some time ago other purchases of 
large size are to be made and an Italian buyer has 
opened offices in Seattle. Mills are really bare of 
stock and have on hand orders for more than is nor- 
mally the case at this season. Special cutting orders 
and ship timbers are taking a large proportion of the 
logs cut, so that building up badly broken assortments 
for car shipment is bound to be slow work and many 
items will probably be scarce all fall. The Douglas fir 
mills, except in rare instances, never make a practice 


of carrying large stocks, so the fact that mill stocks 
have never been so short or in such poor assortment 
as at present indicates the strong position of sellers, 
Rough clears, vertical and flat grain flooring, ceiling, 
siding, boards and shiplap on hand show decreases 
ranging from 51 to 83 percent when compared with 
stocks on hand at the same time last year, and are 
well below the stocks on hand at the same time in 1915, 
Common dimension stock on hand is 3 percent less 
than at the same time in 1916 and 30 percent less than 
at the same time in 1915. Moreover, much of the stock 
is covered by orders. These mills had on hand Sept. 15 
orders for 390,847,978 feet, as compared with 252,820,- 
917 feet the same date in 1916. For the week ended 
Sept. 15 actual production was 60,841,213 feet, or 36.07 
percent less than normal production. Orders were 
below actual production 116,650 feet, or 0.19 percent, 
while shipments were below actual production 1,849,948 
feet, or 3.04 percent. Rail orders were below rail 
shipments 925,000 feet, or 2.32 percent. Local orders— 
in spite of the agitation against 10-hour lumber—ealled 
for 9,049,800 feet, a record. Fir prices are very firm. 


* * * 


Very little change is to be noted in the market for 
western pines, tho a close scrutiny of trade reports 
does indicate that the demand, generally speaking, has 

increased slightly. Thus it is evi- 
WESTERN dent that the recent advance in 
PINES prices was justified. The mills are 
all well supplied with orders, and as 
stocks are much less than normal, with prospects for 
the cessation of manufacturing soon and the supply 
of, logs for next year certain to be light, manufacturers 
are content to wait-until purchasers come after lumber. 
In California the volume of new orders has increased 
more than in the Inland Empire and the mills are 
rushed to the capacity of the labor supply in filling 
orders. The demand for lumber for boxes in all dis 
tricts is very keen, and satisfactory prices are secured 
for the lumber and for the shooks. For the week ended 
Sept. 15 a group of Inland Empire mills eut 21,113,121 
feet, sold 9,795,000 feet, and shipped 18,168,062 feet. 
Thus shipments were below production for the week 
13.94 percent, while orders were less than production by 
53.67 percent. Prices on all items are very firm and in 
creases are predicted by many well informed dealers. 


* * * 


As usual, the law of supply and demand pretty largely 
dictates the shingle prices. Building operations are 
few, so it is something of a blessing in disguise that 

production of red cedar shingles has 
SHINGLES, been held down to just about the 
LATH consumption. As a result transit cars 
have not been so numerous as they 
were several weeks ago, a condition that tends to firm 
up the market. The mills are resuming operations on 
the Pacific coast, tho, and by the end of this week 
probably 70 percent will be operating. Taking the 
country as a whole the market for red cedar shingles 
is slightly better than for the two preceding weeks and 
prices are a bit firmer, with selling prices in the differ 
ent districts more nearly uniform than is customarily 
the case. A slight improvement occurred in the de- 
mand for white cedars and whenever shingles of this 
species are offered it is not difficult to find purchasers. 
The same is true of cypress. Lath production is not 
up to normal and the demand is brisk enough to take 
care of all offerings at firm prices in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

* * * 


In explaining why large building operations in New 
York City are not being financed the head of one of 
the largest lenders stated that the high price of steei, 

the uncertainty as to how long this 


GENERAL price would continue, or what the 
LUMBER price set by the Government woul! 
FACTORS be, rendered uneertain the future 


value of buildings erected at this 
time and so such companies as his are not making 
building loans. The Government has now set the pric: 
of steel, this to apply to private as well as Governmen! 
purchases, the price for plates being $65, a cut of $155 
a ton. Thus the price of steel is stabilized for the perio: 
of the war and is greatly reduced. The fly in the oint 
ment so far ag building operations are concerned i: 
that steel deliveries are to be made by priority, ani 
the building trade is about the last on the list. If 
steel is made available for big building operations the 
demand for lumber used in connection with enterprises 
of this character will be stimulated; if it is not build- 
ers will despair of securing steel and of necessity will 
turn to mill construction if any building is done. Whe: 
big building operations begin little ones follow suit; 
when big investors decide that now is the time to buili 
little builders do likewise. It is a trait of human 
nature to make an outcry when things go wrong; to 
keep still when prosperous times come marching 
along. So-it is with the lumbermen. Those that are 
not enjoying a normal business are making a clatter; 
those that have discovered the secret of where orders 
are thick are growing bank accounts and keeping quiet. 
The lumber that is -being produced is not piling up in 
the hands of manufacturers; retailers are not buying 
heavily. Where is it going? The Government, the 
factories working on war orders, the box makers, large 
industrial plants building towns for the housing of 
employees—are all taking enormous quantities of lum- 
ber. While some branches of the industry suffer to a 
certain extent, other branches prosper—and this is 
always the case. It is interesting and of value to know 
that the housing section of the Council of National 
Defense has made an investigation of all communities 
in, which war contracts are being filled and finds a 
‘funiversal shortage of homes.’’ 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the money situation under control and with the 
uncertainty as to prices to be paid for such materials as 
steel and copper cleared away, there is every reason to 
expect that business will forge ahead once more. The 
readjustment to war conditions in some lines has reached 
a point where it is ceasing to be a disturbing factor; in 
other lines of industry some readjustment is still neces- 
sary; but taking the business situation as a whole the 
climination of uncertainty regarding the more important 
elements that enter into the cost of production is certain 
to stimulate buying. 

Since the middle of the year there has been more or 
less apprehension regarding the Government’s policy 
during the war period. This country is totally inexpe- 
rienced in the matter of price control. It has developed 
under the old principle of letting industries alone, and 
the tremendous prosperity resulting from that policy, 
together with the disturbed conditions that developed 
when an attempt was made to regulate industries, caused 
a rather widespread feeling of uncertainty when the 
Government, as a war measure, announced its intention 
of fixing the prices for steel, copper and other commodi- 
ties. Business men refused to be reassured when atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the interest of all 
concerned required reasonable profits from industry. 

It is just as essential that there be profit in excess of 
the average in normal years as it is that there be a Gov- 
ernment tax to defray a part of the war cost. Without 
excess profits there can be no excess profit tax revenue 
and, at the same time, it would be unwise to attempt to 
finance the war entirely thru bond issues, for the ex- 
penditure of such a vast amount of credit would be 
certain to result in an unwarranted inflation, which later 
on would contribute to a disastrous readjustment. What 
is being attempted by the Government is along the line 
of stabilizing conditions, as far as that is possible, dur- 
ing the war, and of minimizing the readjustment certain 
to take place some time following the war. 

The announcement of the fixing of the price of copper at 
23% cents a pound and a schedule of prices for the princi- 
pal base steel and iron products will be beneficial to the 
business world. The business man now clearly under- 
stands on what basis he can figure in bidding for con- 
tracts. It is true that steel prices are subject to revision 
at the beginning of the new year, but the reasonableness 
of the prices already fixed is an added assurance that any 
revision will be equally fair. 


Taking the steel prices as a whole, they are better than 
the average received by the steel industry in 1916, ac- 
cording to experts in the steel business. They are said 
to be much higher than the average inventory prices of 
the United States Steel Corporation last year. It is not 
generally understood that the steel corporation, more than 
any other single company, has been a stabilizer of prices. 
Because of its size, and the frequent reference to it as 
a trust, the impression has been widespread that the 
steel corporation attempts to monopolize trade and in- 
crease the price to the consumer. Such has not been the 
policy of the steel corporation, as a matter of fact. In 
support of this statement is its attitude in maintaining a 
price of $28 for steel rails from the time it was organized 
until within the last year or two. The benefit of a stable 
price for rails accruing to the railroads is too well known 
to need discussion. The same is true with many other 
products. 

Even in the recent period of abnormally and in some 
instances fictitious high prices the large companies, as a 
rule, received no benefit from them. It was certain of 
the smaller companies that took advantage of the con- 
gested condition in the steel industry and asked un- 
reasonably high prices and obtained a premium on early 
delivery. It is stated that the steel corporation and 
some of the larger steel makers continued their policy of 
serving its customers without preference except as to the 
order in which the business was received and refusing a 
premium for early deliveries. These companies neces- 
sarily gave preference to the Government. This is men- 
tioned not to boost any corporation but simply to indi- 
cate the advisability of such a policy and to emphasize 
the fact that thru the Government’s action in fixing 
prices the market for steel and iron has ‘been stabilized 
to a remarkable extent and unreasonable premiums and 
excessively high prices for steel, where the demand was 
imperative for early delivery, have been eliminated. 

In this period of uncertainty business concerns all 
over the country have hesitated in making commitments 
for the future. This delayed buying, now that con- 
sumers are assured of a stable price on a reasonable 
basis, is likely to give an impetus to a general business 
revival, not only in the steel industry but all thru the 
business world, for nothing else comes so close to the 
various ramifications of the business as steel and iron. 

There is another feature that is reassuring. According 
to steel men, stocks in the hands of merchantmen and 


retailers are not large. The absence of excessive stocks, 
due to the efforts of the leading steel makers, stabilized 
the market as far as possible in the past. When the 
Government announced its price schedule for steel there 
was no unhealthy condition in the jobbing and retail 
trade to be reckoned with such as existed in the leather 
industry when the recent reaction in the buying of shoes 
and other leather goods manifested itself. Consequently, 
a much healthier business condition exists. Nor is there 
any reason for retailers, merchantmen and manufacturers 
to stock up beyond their actual needs for fear of ex- 
cessively high prices later on growing out of a congested 
condition in the steel industry. 

Recent market developments affecting securities still 
puzzle many people. While many collateral influences 
contributed to that decline, it is now believed that the 
most potent factor in causing the liquidation of stocks 
was contained in the Senate Revenue Bill relating to 
excess profits. The House bill was much fairer in this 
regard than that in the Senate, strange as it may seem. 
Under the Senate bill some of the large corporations 
were likely to be hit very hard, and not until the assur- 
ance came that these conditions would be modified in the 
final measure did this liquidation in stocks, which carried 
prices abnormally low, cease. 

Money continues to be in strong demand. The get- 
ting together of the leading bankers of the East in an 
effort to bring about a closer codperation with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York assured the stock market 
of a reasonable supply of funds. It was necessary that 
someone own stocks and that prices be checked in their 
decline, otherwise a serious disturbance was certain to 
follow. Under our banking system loans, predicated on 
stock market collateral, very properly are not available 
for rediscounting purposes at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
as is commercial paper representing goods in the process 
of manufacture or ready to be marketed. 

Banks, however, can rediscount their commercial paper 
holdings at the Federal Reserve Bank and thus relieve 
the tension on the money market, thus affording a supply 
of money for the support of the market. The restric- 
tion, however, on the banks lies in the necessity of main- 
taining a liquid condition and, once the stock market 
loans become out of proportion to the commercial loans, 
the banks, as a matter of self preservation, would be 
forced to call in their market obligations and conse- 
quently force liquidation of stocks. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

The United States Steel Corporation has announced an in- 
crease of 10 percent in the wages of workers in its subsidiary 
companies, effective Oct. 1. This makes a total increase of 
45 percent within the year. 

Twenty men of Mulvane, Kan., have pledged themselves to 
give $50,000 each toward $1,000,000 reward to be paid to the 
man of any nationality who will capture the kaiser. 


Arrangements are being made by the Aero Club of America 
to organize an international commission on civil aeronautics, 
the purpose of which is to study the uses of aircraft along 
commercial lines and to outline a program for the employ- 
ment of the thousands of military aviators and airplanes 
after the war, 


The Oregon Deutsche Zeitung, Portland, Ore., has changed 
its name to The Portland American, ousted its editor, Max 
Lucke, who has been suspected of sedition, and will be printed 
in English. 

Organization of a junior Red Cross among the public school 
children of the nation is under way. The movement has had 
the cordial approval of President Wilson. 


Mrs. Helen Duncan has been elected mayor at Umatilla, 
Ore. This city has the first administration in the country 
to be composed wholly of women. 


Some of the rollers in the steel mills at Youngstown, Ohio, 
are being paid $800 a month, or at the rate of $10,000 a 
year. Heaters, roughers and other skilled workmen get $12 
aud $15 daily. Recent wage schedules granted Amalgamated 
‘ssociation workers have doubled the rate. 


Forty-six men, each bearing an I. W. W. membership card, 
were driven out of Sabin, Minn., by police officers and home 
suards. They were menacing potato workers. 


The State of Wisconsin is in favor of being permitted to 
make effort to raise its quota in the national army by en- 
jistment and thus avoid draft. The matter has been pre- 
sented to the War Department. 


In a trial of anti-draft agitators at Enid, Okla., testimony 
showed that a revolution of 2,000,000 malcontents, nation- 
wide in scope, backed by the I. W. W. and forty affiliated 
organizations, was planned for July 27. Towns were to be 
captured and burned. 


Just plain water costs the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
$1,000,000 a year. 

After a continuous operation of more than 200 years, the 
Friends school at Darby, Pa., will not open this fall. Darby 
has grown to be a manufacturing city. Last year the at- 
tendance was small. This year it was not sufficient to war- 
rant maintenance. 


Chemists convening at the opening of the National Exposi- 
tion for Chemical Industries declare America’s war fortunes 
depend on this industry, and that this nation is now inde- 
pendent of Europe chemically. 


Washington 

The Senate has adopted, by a vote of 48 to 6, the confer- 
ence agreement to suppress absolutely any publication which 
is —— from the mails because of seditious or disloyal state- 
ments, 

Pursuant to the authority conferred upon him by the food 
control law, President Wilson has cut the prices of steel, 
coke and iron more than one-half. There will be no reduc- 
tion in the wages of steel workers. 

The War Department announces that there will be a third 
officers’ training camp. 

The Federal Shipping Board announces that within a little 
more than a year the United States will have an ocean-going 
merchant fleet of more than 1,600 ships, aggregating 9,200,- 


000 tons. This amount compares with a present tonnage of 
3,500,000, of which 700,000 tons represent German and Aus- 
trian ships under operation by the United States. 


The Government has contracted to sell the garbage from 
the army camps for approximately half a million dollars. 


Official denial is made by the Navy Department of the re- 
port that five merchant ships and two convoying vessels 
have been sunk by submarines off the Irish coast. 

Officers of the United Mine Workers at Washington have 
drafted new wage increase demands that are likely to bring 
about a raise of 50 cents in the price of bituminous coal. 

Sept. 26 witnessed the passing of the $8,000,000,000 war 
deficiency measure, which carries a total of $7,991,400,000, 
of which about $800,000,000 was added by the Senate. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Argentina, in spite of Germany’s disavowel of the Luxburg 
incident and repudiation of that individual, has voted for 
war against Prussia, by a vote of 53 to 18 in the Argentine 
House of Deputies. A resolution ordering a break has al- 
ready passed the Argentine Senate. Argentina on Sept. 25 
was paralyzed by a general strike which tied up all railroads, 
cut off telegraphic communications and threatens famine in 
scores of cities. High authority informs that Germans are 
paying many strikers’ expenses to induce them to remain 
away from work, and German money is said to be backing the 
strike. 


In reply to the peace proposals of Pope Benedict, Emperor 
William claims to “cherish a lively desire” that the Vatican’s 
appeal might meet with success. The kaiser suggests to the 
pope that after this war ends the great powers should agree 
to a reduction of armament. The United States Government 
is not impressed with this suggestion and considers it to be 
simply another attempt by the kaiser’s diplomats to try to 
foster a friendly feeling for Germany at this critical period 
among sympathetic people abroad. Reduction of armament 
would mean a lessening of soldiers in all countries but the 
proportionate military strengths would remain the same. The 
kaiser in his reply also pleads that the moral right should 
dominate the world, and this plea also is regarded without 
any peace value by the world, particularly in the light of re- 
cent disclosures by Secretary of State Lansing. The 
kaiser’s response as a whole leaves the United States Govern- 
ment cold and there will be no further discussion of peace at 
this time by the United States and the entente allies unless it 
is forced by a fresh appeal from Pope Benedict. 


A dispatch made public by Secretary Lansing, in which 
Count von Bernstorff, former ambassador to the United 
States, asked Berlin for $50,000 to sway Congress “thru,” 
as the ex-ambassador’s note reads, “the organization you 
know of, which can perhaps prevent war,” has caused added 
sensation in the wake of previous revelations by the Secre- 
tary of State and brought to light from which element came 
the flood of telegrams to Congress before the declaration of 
war protesting against such a policy. Congressman and Sen- 
ators are particularly anxious to rid themselves of any sus- 
picion in connection with this slush fund and predict that a 
complete Congressional investigation of the efforts of the 
count and other German propagandists to influence legislation 
will be ordered. Hundreds of persons identified with efforts 
to influence Congress to a pro-German stand will be sum- 
moned as witnesses. The committee on public information 
also has made public a mass of correspondence, seized in the 
raid on the office of Wolf von Igel, showing the extent and 
the ramifications of German and Irish intrigue in the United 
States. These papers incriminate, among others, Justice 
Daniel F. Cohalan, of the supreme court, New York, as ad- 
visor, in effect, to the kaiser, urging the Zeppelining of Eng- 
land and the Irish uprising as a means of the defeat of Eng- 
land; John Devoy, of the Gaelic-American, a violently anti- 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


British paper; Marcus Braun, editor of Fair Play; George 
Sylvester Viereck, ‘editor of that notorious sheet formerly 
called The Fatherland; and the American Truth Society, 
headed by Jeremiah O’Leary. Holland also is implicated as 
another neutral catspaw to Germany. Evidence being made 
public shows the handiwork of Austria in this country, and 
war against that country and Bulgaria and Turkey is being 
urged in Congress. 

Amsterdam reports the resumption of the deportation to 
Germany of men of the Belgian city of Mons between 17 and 
45. France is desperately in need of sugar and Hoover, the 
food administrator, has appealed to the people of the United 
States to be economical in its use so as to develop a supply for 
our ally. Amsterdam reports that Berlin newspapers are 
evidently moved because of unrest on the part of the general 
people, and are making appeal to save the country from the 
peril within——The American Red Cross, in codperation 
with the British central prisoners of war committee, has made 
arrangements to feed American soldiers who may become 
prisoners in Germany. The latest sensation in Russian 
politics is the charge that Kerensky was the real genius of the 
Korniloff revolt, the idea being to prove to the Russian pro- 
letariat that a strong government was indispensable to prog- 
ress. The New York Evening Post claims to have authori- 
tative information to the effect that United States troops will 
be in the front trenches before Christmas. The result of 
a largely attended meeting at Marshall, Mo., was the sending 
of a telegram to President Wilson in which the obstruction 
course of Senators Stone and Reed was condemned. The 
toll of losses due to German submarines continues to de- 
cline. ‘Western wheat growers have been warned that un- 
less they ship their grain more freely the Government may 
be forced to resort to seizure, the intent being to prevent food 
hoarding. Frank A. Vanderlip, who as president of the 
National City Bank of New York headed the largest national 
bank in the United States, has severed his connection with 
that institution and all other organizations with which he is 
identified, for the period of the war, to assist Secretary Mc- 
Adoo in Liberty loan finance-———Senator La Foilette, on a 
speaking tour of denouncement of the administration, among 
other things claims that we had no grievance against Ger- 
many and justifies the sinking of the Lusitania. His attitude 
has called forth strong condemnation from his closest con- 
stituents and suggestion is made here and there in Wisconsin 
to force his recall from the Senate. 

British troops, beginning a new offensive on an eight-mile 
front, have smashed the Prussian lines to a depth of a mile 
in the Ypres salient, from north of the Rulers railway to 
south of the Menin road, taking 2,000 prisoners. In a 
counter attack made by Russian troops on the Riga front the 
German attacking forces were driven back and great losses 
were inflicted. Sweden has officially revealed that a strong 
protest was sent to Berlin declaring Germany has seriously 
abused the confidence of Stockholm, in connection with the 
recent Luxburg expose. This followed an admission by Ger- 
many that the American charges regarding the code messages 
were true. Announcement has been made at Peking that 
the Chinese cabinet, provided the allied powers approve, is 
willing to send 300,000 soldiers to France in compliance with 
the French request. An appeal has been made to the United 
States to aid China, as the entente allied powers were helped 
financially to equip her troops. Canadian headquarters 
report that the French are now raising coal from the Lens 
mines, from which region the Prussians are slowly but surely 
being backed away and are shelling the miners with long 
range guns to impede their work. Japan has agreed to 









































loan Russia $52,000,000 for the redemption of bonds and pay- 
ment for munitions. 

Prisoners, escaped and exchanged, and thus returning to 
France declare that the German prison camps are really 
cemeteries and that want and systematic cruelty result in a 
huge death rate daily. 
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TO DISCUSS CAMP EQUIPMENT AND STANDARDIZATION 


Consider Comfort of Employees — Prepare Petitions 
Asking 8-Hour Day in Interstate Lumbering 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—A further consideration 
of camp equipment and standardization of the living 
conditions in the lumber districts of the Inland Empire 
will be the chief topic of discussion at a meeting of 
lumbermen to be held in October at some point near 
Spokane. ; 

A special committee of ten conferees was appointed at 
a recent meeting of the Loggers’ Club in this city, whose 
duty it will be to consider previous reports made on the 
subject of camp equipment and standardization, and 
recommend a program for later consideration by the 
manufacturers and loggers of this territory. 

The committee as named will represent the principal 
districts along the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
in Montana; north and south Idaho, eastern Washington 
and Oregon. The committee as named is as follows: 

Montana—Kenneth Ross, of the A. C. M. Co., Missoula, and 
Webb Ballard, of the Somers Lumber Co., Somers. 

Idaho—Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene; T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber 
Co., Sandpoint; R. M. Hart, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene; BE. H. Van Ostrand, of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., Winchester; A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Potlatch ; R. H. MeCoy, of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co., Bonners Ferry; and C. M. Barton, of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., Boise. 

Washington—J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane; George L. Gardner, of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., Leavenworth ; W. C. Ufford, of the Spokane Lun- 
ber Co., Spokane; E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., Spokane; and W. C. Smith, of the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co., Cle Elum. 

Oregon—T. A. McCann, of the Sheylin-Hixon Co., Bend ; 
George Palmer, of the George Palmer Lumber Co. , La Grande ; 
and David Eccles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah. 

The camps will be reopened under more favorable 
working conditions than ever before. The discrimination 
against members of the I. W. W. will be continued. Each 
man hired will be put on his honor and asked to sign a 
statement that he is not a member of the I. W. W. 

In order to make it easier to retain the better class of 
labor in the woods the standardization committee is ex- 
pected to agree at the next meeting on a uniform plan 
of equipment to be adopted. This plan will probably 
include recommendations for large well lighted and well 
ventilated quarters for the men in all camps. Shower 
baths will also be on the list with special recommenda- 
tions for individual sleeping quarters, springs and mat- 
tresses. 

In pursuance of the policy to reopen the lumber camps 
the two employment offices in Spokane have resumed 
operations and an additional employment office is being 
opened at Sandpoint. 

Officers of the Loggers’ Club are circulating peti- 
tions in all camps for signature by both employees and 
employers to be sent te Congress asking a compulsory 
8-hour day in all camps and mills producing lumber used 
in interstate traffic, which means virtually the entire 
lumber industry of the United States. 

The logging camps of the Inland Empire will be re- 
opened as rapidly as labor can be obtained. 





BuFrraLo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—A patriotic massmeeting 
’ ’ ] a i 5 
was held at the Broadway Auditorium last Saturday eve- 
ning and one of the chief speakers was Howard E. Coffin, 
chairman of the United States Aireraft Board, who 
gave some surprisingly interesting facts in relation to the 
development of the airplane industry in America. He 
said: 

All types of machines will have to be built and that gives 
us a glance into the future use of aircraft. It will only be 
a wait of a few weeks to see the great Italian plane now here 
carry passengers from New York to San Francisco and return 
with only two stops. We often hear it said that American 
manufacturers can not build aircraft such as built in Europe 
because they don’t. know how to make steel and other com- 
ponent materials. As a matter of fact, the steel that goes 
into foreign aircraft is made within a few hundred miles of 
Buffalo. Spruce which goes into these foreign aircraft comes 
from the forests of Washington, Oregon and other States of 
this country. 

Mr. Coffin inspected the great plant which the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Co. is building here as an immense extension 
to its present factory. Work is being rushed day and 
night to complete these buildings and when completed 
several thousand men will be added to the payroll, mak- 
ing it the largest industry in ‘the city. The Government 
sees to it that all material needed in the construction is 
given prompt delivery by the railroads and where parts 
are needed in a hurry they come by express. 





ENTIRE SPRUCE OUTPUT COMMANDEERED 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Sept. 24.—The entire out- 
put of the airplane spruce of every Grays Harbor mill 
has been commandeered by the Government for use in 
building the proposed new air fleets of the United States 
and its allies. Secretary of War Baker has wired mill- 
men here to speed up spruce production and deliveries, 
and his request is being heartily complied with. The 
Allies alone are calling for 100,000,000 feet of airplane 
spruce and work on this order is being rushed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

A shortage of workmen in the woods is holding back 
somewhat the great production which millmen would like 
to make. Woodsmen, however, are returning to work in 
increased numbers and a heavy production during the 
winter months is expected. 

Mills here have been ordered to fill the Government 
spruce orders before they fill any others and to give 
spruce preference over all other orders both in cutting 
and shipping. T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, has been commissioned to help in speed- 
ing up production in the Grays Harbor district. William 


Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., also is assisting 
in the airplane division. 

The first shipment of rived spruce stock for airplane 
construction was made Wednesday. It consisted of one 
carload of this stock, which the buyers declared to be 
about the finest spruce for airplane construction they had 
been able to secure. It was cut in the Humptulips Val- 
ley. A. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Co., 
made the shipment, having sold it a few days ago to buy- 
ers representing the Canadian Government. 





PROMINENT TACOMAN MAY JOIN FORESTRY REGIMENT 

TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 24.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., former 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and one of the most widely known lumbermen in 
the Pacific northwest, expects shortly to go to France 
with one of the new forestry regiments now being raised. 
Major Griggs was for fifteen years captain of Troop B., 
ot Tacoma, which is now at Charlotte, N. C., in command 
of Maj. Hartwell W. Palmer, general superintendent of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., until the outbreak of 
the war when the militia was called into Federal service. 
Since resigning his command of Troop B, Major Griggs 
has been a reserve major of the National Guard of Wash- 
ington. Last Wednesday Major Griggs admited he had 
sent in his application with recommendations to the War 
Department and expects to be assigned to the new 
Twentieth regiment of engineers to consist of 7,500 men. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; chairman of the fir emergency com- 
mittee and Northwest member of the Emergency Spruce 
Council, had his war tasks added to last week by ap- 
pointment to aid in raising the new Twentieth regiment 
and it is to this regiment Major Griggs expects to be 
assigned. Mr. Long was asked to recommend to the 
Government the officers for one battalion. The personnel 
of the officers, as well as the enlisted men, must be en- 
tirely men of experience in the logging and lumbering in- 





MAJ. EVERETT G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Who Has Applied for Army Commission 


dustry, the War Department’s intent being to raise a 
regiment that will be of practical service in getting out 
lumber, telephone poles, railway ties, bridge timbers, 
mine props and cordwood in France. The War Depart- 
ment suggested to Mr. Long that he call together promi- 
nent men indentified with the lumber industry in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and recommend officers for one bat- 
talion. Captains and lieutenants must be 30 years of age 
or over and have had successful and active experience. 
Mr. Long announces that he has named the following 
lumbermen to assist him in making the selections: J. J. 
Donovan, Bellingham; J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; 
George M. Cornwall, Portland; A. L. Paine, Hoquaim; 
K. G. Ames, Seattle, and Henry Kirk, Portland. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 26.—To promote the ‘‘ Safety 
First’? movement in the northern woods during the com- 
ing fall and winter logging season, the Employers’ Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co., with headquarters at Wau- 
sau, Wis., is issuing a series of bulletins to be. posted 
in camps and along roads for the information of em- 
ployees. The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has re- 
cently called attention to the urgent need of accident 
prevention in woods work, and the bulletins are the re- 
sult of the suggestions made by the commission that 
safety information be spread among the men. The first 
bulletin contains the following suggestions: 

1. When a tree starts to fall get out of danger at once, 
and look up and watch for falling limbs. Seventeen men 
were killed and 129 seriously injured by falling trees and 
limbs in Wisconsin one year. 

2. Be careful when using axes and canthooks. In one 
year 167 men were injured while handling axes and 124 while 
using canthooks. 

3. In decking logs be sure the foundation is safe. Take 
special care when working on_ high rollways. Four men 
were killed and fifty-eight injured on rollways in Wisconsin in 
one year. 


4. When riding on the cars going to and from the camp, 
don’t jump off when the train is in motion. By doing so you 
are liable to be seriously injured or killed. 


5. In case of accident, no matter how slight, report. at 
once so that first aid treatment may be given. Many cases 
of infection and blood poison result from small. cuts and 
scratches. 

6. In whatever work you do, play safe. Don’t take any 
unnecessary chances. Remember that to be reckless or care- 
less is not to be brave. . : 








COMPLETES WHIRLWIND ENLISTING CAMPAIGN 


Major Recruits Many West Coast Woods and Mill 
Workers—Pleased With Type of Men 





San FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 24.—Maj. S. O. Johnson, 
of the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) U. 8S. A., has re- 
turned from a whirlwind tour of northern California 
and central Oregon, during which he did some very 
effective work in the line of recruiting woodsmen and 
millmen for his battalion. He left for Washington, D. 
C., on Sunday, Sept. 23, in order to take a short course 
at the United States War College for officers before 
proceeding to France with his command. 

Major Johnson expressed himself, Saturday, as 
greatly pleased with the men composing his battalion, 
both officers and privates. He has selected many men 
who are personally known to him as experts in thi 
various details of the logging and milling game. Others 
who have offered their services to their country have 
passed satisfactory examinations as to their qualifica 
tions and come well recommended by their employers 
Bruce Swango, of Weed, who was camp foreman under 
Charley Murphy, of the Weed Lumber Co., is expeeted 
to go as a first lieutenant. The woodsmen of the red 
wood belt have shown great interest in the ‘‘Lumber 
jack Regiment,’’ and these men, who think nothing of 
felling trees 14 feet in diameter, will leave their mark 
on France, if not on Germany, also. The mill managers 
in that section, also, have shown great willingness to 
cooperate with the army officials in securing good men 
from the woods and mills, despite the fact that their 
leaving will be a serious loss to the plants. The) 
have set a good example to millmen in certain othe: 
sections of the Coast, who have shown less enthusiasm 
over giving up their expert employees of long service. 
Among a bunch of lumbermen from Mendocino County 
who arrived here to enlist was Emory C. Sweetser, who 
was accompanied to the city by his father, Emory 
Sweester. When the son, who had been drafted, hai 
received his transfer to the Twentieth Engineers, the 
father begged to be allowed to join also. But the age 
limit is 40 years, and so the father, greatly disap 
pointed, bade his son good-bye. 

One well known lumberman, who is over the draft 
age, wrote to Major Johnson, requesting him to write 
him a very strong letter urging that he enlist as a 
patriotic duty. He wished to show this to his wife as 
an aid to securing her consent to his contemplated step. 

With an adequate number of such men as these anid 
proper mechanical equipment, Major Johnson ought to 
be able to cut all the timber in France in record time, 
and then return to the United States and demonstrate 
what could be done here in the way of getting out 
lumber quickly and economically with expert crews. 

Lumbermen have been arriving here every day, this 
week, and reporting at Major Johnson’s office. They 
have been promptly turned over to the United States 
recruiting office and then sent to Fort McDowell, across 
the bay. As soon as these privates are equipped wit) 
uniforms, they are furnished transportation to Wash 
ington, D. C. A number are already on their way to 
their camp near the national capital. The officers of 
the Twentieth Engineers, with the exception of Major 
Johnson, will have to remain here until their commis 
sions have been granted at Washington. Major Ric): 
ard Park, engineering corps, who is acting chief of 
staff of the Western Department, U.S. A., has already 
recommended for commissions in- the Twentieth Engi 
neers the following lumbermen: Walter Brookings, 
Fred Horskotte, John C. Perry, Fred A. Denicke, J. M. 
Meany, Frank R. Prinee, Roy W. Billing, Marion Nine, 
W. O. Crosby, R. R. Gardiner, M. H. Grover, jr., and F. 
S. Brush. These men will be assigned to the battalion 
commanded by Major Johnson. More men have been 
recruited and are offering to join this regiment than 
can be accommodated in the first battalion and it is ex 
pected that a second Pacific coast battalion will soon 
be formed. 


FORESTER APPOINTED LISTING OFFICER 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 25.—State Forester J. 8. Holmes, 
of North Carolina, who is also de facto director of the 
North Carolina Geological and Economie Survey, has been 
appointed listing officer for the second forestry regiment, 
known as the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) Regiment. 
Two other North Carolinians have been appointed listing 
officers for the same regiment and this week will begin 
their work of receiving suitable recruits, namely, A. T. 
Gerrans, of New Bern, and Verne Rhoades, of Asheville. 
They hope to secure a number of recruits from some ot 
the many logging camps and lumber mills of North Caro- 
lina, the class of men whose training has peculiarly fitted 
them for this branch of the service. State Geologist 
Joseph Hyde Pratt has joined the One Hundred and 
Fifth Regiment of Engineers and will be absent from the 
State for some time. As indicated above, State Forester 
Holmes is the acting geologist in Major Pratt’s absence. 








EASTERNERS CALLED UPON TO ENLIST 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The Council of National 
Defense has called upon lumbermen of New York State 
for officers of the Twentieth Regiment of Engineers, 
which will soon perform forest service in France. There 
is great need of such a regiment to supply timber for 
heating and cooking purposes, to cut poles for tele- 
phone wires, for barbed-wire entanglement, for stakes 
used in retaining walls of trenches. Portable mills are 
being sent over for cutting timber for barracks and 
storehouses. A major, three captains, four first and 
four second lieutenants must be secured at an early date. 
Applications may be made to any of the State commit- 
tee, as follows: Maurice Hoopes, Glens Falls; Charles H. 
Sisson, Potsdam; W. L. Sykes, Conifer; Frank L. Moore, 
Watertown; Ferris J. Meigs, chairman, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York. 
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GOVERNMENT MAKES LARGE TIMBER SALE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The Forest Service has 
sold to the Fourche Lumber Co., of Bigelow, Ark., 100,- 
(00,000 feet of shortleaf pine and oak on the Arkansas 
national forest. About 80,000,000 feet of this stand of 
timber is pine and the rest oak. The pine brought $2.75 
per 1,000 feet and the oak $3. The company has ten 
years in which to complete the operation. 

The tract involved adjoins present holdings of the 
tourehe company, which will simply extend its road into 
the new district. The transaction involves a payment 
ot $175,000 to the Government, of which $60,000 will 
yevert to the State of Arkansas under the law requiring 
that a part of the receipts from timber sales be turned 
into State educational and road funds, and about $27,000 
will go into road construction and repair in the Arkansas 
national forest. These improvements, it is said, will do 
much toward opening up the territory affected. 

The Forest Service has accepted the bid of Crumley 
& Frondberger on the approximately 8,000,000 feet of 
timber offered’ on the Cherokee-Georgia national forest. 
The bid was $2.10 for shortleaf pine, which was offered 
at $2, and $2.25 for chestnut oak, which was offered at $2. 





STOCKS AT WEST COAST MILLS SHOW DECREASE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—As a result of the labor 
troubles of the last two months, and the consequent 
demoralizing effect on stocks at the mills of lumbermen 
in Washington and Oregon, many inquiries have been 
made as to whether stocks were in as bad shape as 
reported. To show the true condition of things the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has made a census of 
the stocks, comparing with those of Nov. 1, 1916, and the 
same date in 1915. The average shortage below a year 
ago is 60 percent, and below two years ago, 45 percent. 
ollowing is a tabulated copy of the recapitulation of the 
reports of 130 mills to the association: 


Percent- —-Percent- 


age age 

below below 

ITEM 1916 1915 
d-ineh Noy 2-V.G. MOOning << 666 s:ss. 00% 68 ST 
4-inch No, 2 V. Gi BIOOTIIB. 0.0 65 6c se ewe 83 80 
4-inch No. 3 V. G. Fiooring. ......se0«6 67 51 
f-inch F, G. Flooring, No. 2 and Better.. 64 66 
6-inch F. G. Flooring, No. 2 and Better... 65 3 
5ox4-inch Ceiling, No. 2 and Better...... 5D 56 
Sixd-inen Ceiling: NO. B.05065 cess cececcs 74 7s 
6-inch Drop Siding, No. 2 and Better.... 64 6 
6-inch WDrop Sidi, NO. B...5.0.2 cheese 51 12 
SNC UNC CIPI 6.5. a4, 0.6) bie 6) 6008! 8:9) 90.8 58 26 
Boards and SHIPIAP: ..<....0..6esc0cceee 77 39 
Common TDIMOGCRBIOR... «0... ccscccssccees 3 30 


Every mill in Washington and Oregon that usually 
carries large stocks, with the exception of one in Ore- 
gon, is ineluded in this list. It is definitely known that 
« considerable amount of the short stocks reported by 
the mills is covered by orders. 





LABORATORY MEN LEAVE FOR WAR SERVICE 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 24.—Alfred Dorr, of the Forest 
Produets laboratory, has resigned his position as assist- 
ant to chief of maintenance to go into training at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Il. Mr. Dorr has been connected with 
the laboratory for the last five years. 

C. 8. Tatarian, who has been in the lumber section of 
the laboratory for the last two years, has also been 
added to the honor roll via the aviation corps. In 1905 
Mr. Tatarian invented a log scale on hardwood and hem- 
lock logs which he has since had copyrighted. This new 
\merican volunteer is an example of the United States 
melting pot, as he was born in Shabin Karah Hissar, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, and had the unique experience of 
hecoming an American citizen while still in Asia, his 
father having come to this country and taken out his 
naturalization papers before his family arrived. Mr. 
Tatarian received his early education in Constantinople, 
Turkey, and in Cairo, Egypt; his high school training in 
Boston, Mass., and his university course at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The members of the laboratory foree presented each 
of the young men with a wrist wateh upon the termina- 
tion of their duties. Both are residents of Madison. 

R. L. Pettigrew, formerly assistant engineer in forest 
yroducts at the laboratory and who went into training 
July 1 at the naval academy at Annapolis, is now a 
lieutenant in the United States’navy at Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS EXCEED PRODUCTION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 26.—Business for August 
held up well with northern pine mills and shipments for 
the month exceeded the production, according to the re- 
ports of twenty-five mills to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Their shipments for the month 
were 74,395,297 feet, compared with 86,713,192 feet re- 


ported for twenty-nine mills for the same month last 


year, a decrease of 12,317,895 feet, or 14.2 percent. The 
shipments for eight months of this year were 584,483,- 
283 feet, compared with 663,821,026 feet for the same 
months in 1916, a decrease of 79,337,743 feet, or 12 per- 
cent. Lath shipments were 12,345,300 for August and 
127,559,575 for the eight months this year, compared 
with 15,798,000 for August and 123,374,300 for the 
eight months last year. 

_,Production reported by the same twenty-five mills was 
‘3,610,112 feet for August, compared with 105,757,635 
feet for the same month last year, and for eight months 
it was 469,283,273 feet, compared with 544,182,971 feet 
for the corresponding months in 1916, The decrease for 
August. was 32,147,523 feet, or 30.4 percent, and for the 
eight months it was 74,899,698 feet, or 13.7 percent. 
Lath production was 14,282,900 for August and 91,684,- 
600 for eight months this year, compared with 26,382,- 


po Mil August and 141,854,050 for eight months of 


BUILDS SEVEN SWEET POTATO DRY KILNS 


Lumber Company Shows How to Conserve Food Crop 
—Process of Drying Is Simple 


Bogauusa, La., Sept. 24.—Probably no crop is any 
easier to raise in the South than a sweet potato crop, 
but in ordinary circumstances the crop is seldom profit- 
able because the potatoes do not keep well for any 
length of time. The keeping qualities, however, may be 
greatly bettered by the use of sweet potato dry kilns, 
which are easily erected and cost very little, when com- 
pared to the saving in the food crop that they will 
allow. The process of drying sweet potatoes in a kiln 
is very simple. 

Realizing the necessity of conserving the entire food 
crop of the nation, the Great Southern Lumber Co. of 
this city has built seven sweet potato dry kilns at 
different places in Washington Parish where the farm- 
ers may store their sweet potatoes. W. H. Sullivan, vice 














SIMPLE DRY KILN THAT KEEPS SWEET POTATO IN 
PERFECT CONDITION 





president of this company, in commenting upon this, says: 
‘<The Great Southern Lumber Co. is giving them to the 
people for their use.’’ 

One of these seven kilns was built in Bogalusa not 
far from the commissary of the company. Exterior and 
interior illustrations of this building are shown, which 
has a capacity of approximately 2,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes. Wood is used thruout in the construction and, 
as may be seen at a glance, the outside of the building 











DOUGLAS FIR STAVES TO BE USED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—The Douglas fir staves for 
2a 12-foot diameter penstock for a power development 
project in New York have recently been sold by the Pa 
cifie Coast Pipe Co., of Seattle. The total length of the 
line is 10,440 feet and 3,500 feet of it will be constructed 
of creosoted Douglas fir and the balance of untreated 
Douglas fir. The entire amount of stave material in- 
volved in the order is 1,800,000 board feet. The creo- 
soted fir stave pipe was substituted for reinforced con- 
erete included in the original plans. The creosoted pipe 
is used in regions of the line where the head is not suffi- 
cient to insure perfect saturation. This speaks very 
well for the merits of creosoted Douglas fir stave pipe. 


“BUY A HOME” IDEA IS BOOSTED 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 24.—The campaign being pro- 
moted by the Dallas Real Estate Board, in conjunction 
with the building and home furnishing lines of business, 
is proving very successful, according to R. H. Gamble, 
chairman of the ‘‘ buy a home’’ committee. An interest 
ing feature of the campaign, which is now in its second 
week, is a $200 prize contest for the best essay on ‘‘ Why 
everyone should own his home.’’ Essays are limited to 
750 words. The $200 is divided into ten prizes, ranging 
from $100 down to $1. Speaking of the campaign Mr. 
Gamble said: 





Lumbermen, dealers in hardware, paint, wall paper and 
glass, planing mills, brick manufacturers, plumbing contrac- 
tors, electrical and gas workers, roofing and cement men, all 
profit from a movement of this kind. Laboring men will 
never find a better time to make a start toward owning their 
homes than now, while wages are high and work plentiful. 
rhe response from the first week of the campaign has been 
quite gratifying, and we are pleased with the support received 
from the business men and the newspapers. 

A table prepared by W. T. Pickering of the committee, 
for the man who pays rent instead of building a home, 
shows that a monthly rental of $30, at 6 percent com- 
pounded semiannually will in twenty years reach the 
total of $13,242. At $35 a month the total in twenty 
years is $16,008, for which the renter has nothing to 
show except a bunch of receipts. 


LIVES UP TO REPUTATIO 


GULFPORT, Miss., Sept. 24.—The Jordan River Lum 
ber Co., at Kiln, Miss., has a reputation of being one 
of the most progresive sawmill companies in the long- 
leaf yellow pine district. Its daily capacity is 150,000 
and it is ideally located on the deep Jordan River. The 
camp is one of the most attractive seen in a region of 
many attractive camps. This company has had prae- 
tically no seareity of labor or other trouble with help 
since its inception, due to 
the broad-minded, progres- 
sive policies outlined and 
followed by F. W. Petti- 
bone, general manager, and 
his capable son, C. J. Petti 
bone, who is general super- 
intendent in charge of all 
operations. 





This company takes an 
active interest in every one 
of its employees, white and 
colored. Sanitary conditions 
in Kiln and about the plant 
are excellent ,but are no bet- 
ter than those in the logging 
camp. In the camp are 
found the conveniences of 
village life. This company 
maintains a school for the 
children of its woodsmen 
and there are thirty-four 
white children enrolled this 
term under a capable woman 
teacher. Grades run up to 
the sixth and the children 
are an’ intelligent looking 
bunch of kiddies. The school 
house is equipped with black- 
boards, comfortable seats 
and electrie lights for use on 
cloudy days; and it is so 








INTERIOR OF SWEET POTATO DRY KILN BUILT TO FACILITATE CIRCULATION 
OF AIR AMONG POTATOES 


is very snug and airtight, space being provided for 
proper ventilation by means of the inlets shown near the 
foundation line. The interior is so arranged that the 


circulation of air is facilitated thruout not only the 
building but the bins, and this enables the rapid drying 


out of dangerous moisture and keeps down the start 
of rot or mildew. 


After the sweet potatoes are put in one of these kilns, 


constructed that it is porta- 
ble and when the camp is 
moved the schoolhouse is 
moved also. There is also 
a school in the logging camp for the colored children. 

The Jordan River Lumber Co. has enough timber to 
supply its mills for the next twenty years. It is of 
fine close grain and especially desirable for dimension 
and vard stock. At present the yargs contain about 
14,000,000 feet of lumber despite the fact that stocks 
were reduced in August by 2,000,000 feet. A great 
quantity of cantonment material was shipped and also 





a stove is put in and the temperature kept at about 
110 degrees for ten days, after which the stove is taken 
out or else the fire is extinguished. In ease freezing 
weather comes along, the’ stove is again lighted, but ann 


otherwise no artificial heat is required to keep the sweet : 
APPLICATIONS FOR OFFICERSHIPS ARE PLENTIFUL 


potatoes in first class shape. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—Paul M. Lachmund, sales 


As ean be seen from the illustrations, these sweet 
potato dry kilns are very easy to build and, as they will 

manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., and Roy M. Hart, 
general manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co. of Coeur 


add largely to the food resources of the country next 
spring, the companies that are assisting or building 
them for the benefit of the farmers are certainly assist- q’Alene, were in the city this week planning a campaign 
ing largely in conserving the food supplies of the nation 4, get in contact with men in Idaho, Montana and 
and, incidentally, helping to win the war. Wie : : : é 
A d pial yoming who are suitable to officer the new forestry 
The Great Southern Lumber Co. will be glad to furnish We Peri . Panes k ’ a a - ‘ . ee rn 
. a . . n y » wu u a oe 3 
blue prints of a kiln such as that illustrated to anyone ee eee wentieth ee Ap 
pointments of a major, four captains and nine first and 
seven second lieutenants, are to be made. Applications 
have been plentiful. 


a considerable quantity of tonnage has been exported 
recently to South America and Europe. 





who desires them. These kilns have been tried out 
before and the project is not an experiment, as they 
have been proved to be entirely successful. 
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WHAT LUMBERMEN ARE DOING TO PREVENT FIRES 


Many Plants Have Efficient Protection Systems Installed—Employees Form Well Drilled Fire Companies—Cleanliness of 
Premises a Rigid Observance—Causes of Disaster and Precautions Enumerated 


The subject of preventing and controlling fires in 
sawmills and other industrial plants, always a very 
important one, assumes a special interest at this time 
for at least two reasons. In unsettled times such as we 
are passing thru the need of increased vigilance is 
obvious. Many concerns have deemed it wise to 
increase their force of watchmen or to install systems 
that will insure a more thoro patrolling of the prem- 
ises. Others have not considered this necessary. Local 
conditions of course must largely determine whether 
any special increase in watchfulness is called for. The 
other reason alluded to is that many, perhaps most, 
concerns would find the insurance carried upon their 
plants inadequate to replace losses from fire, due to 
the advanced cost of materials and labor since the 
policies were issued. In other words, so far as replace- 
ment is concerned, the plants and machinery have 
materially increased in value, without, in most cases, 
a corresponding increase in insurance protection. It 
is apparent that this condition points to the advisa- 
bility of doing everything possible to prevent fires. In 
view of all this, and of the movement fathered by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and backed b) 
the Council of National Defense, urging every possible 
precaution to prevent fires, it has seemed to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an opportune time to survey the 
field and to ascertain just what representative mills 
situated in all parts of the country are doing along this 
line. The results of its investigations are herewith 
summarized for the benefit of its readers. The investi- 
gation, it may be added, has brought out some very 
interesting facts, and the whole affords a sort of score 
card by which other concerns may, if they wish, check 
up their own systems and see whether they are falling 
short in any essential of doing all that they might to 
prevent fires or. to extinguish them, if unfortunately 
they get a start. 

The Kaul Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has in 
operation at its plant at Kaulton, Ala., a fire prevention 
system which presents an exceedingly interesting study 
in organization and efficiency. It appears, indeed, that 
very few, if any, of the precautions suggested by pru- 
dence, experience and study have been overlooked. More- 
over, when put to the test of an actual emergency, it 
works. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a 
careful consideration of the effective methods employed 
at the Kaul plant, together with those of other up to 
date concerns, as described in this article, will prove 
both interesting and profitable. In the first place, the 
plans for the construction of the Kaul plant carefully 
provided for a system of water mains of proper size 
completely encircling all the buildings, and for the 
necessary valves, hydrants, hose houses and other equip- 
ment to make the system available and effective, the 
purpose being to provide all the water that might be 
needed at any point in any emergency. The mains, 
hydrants and hose houses were so placed as not to be 
endangered in case of fire and the water supply thus 
cut off. A 30,000-gallon tank is kept constantly full, 
and there are two fire pumps, one inside the boiler room 
and the other about 200 feet away from the sawmill 
building, either or both of which at a moment’s notice 
can be connected with the supply tank or with the 
water main. In addition to the outside main and 
hydrants there are verticals inside the building, at all 
times equipped with hose and nozzles. Besides the 
regular quota of hose in the hose houses extra hose is 
kept on reels placed where they will quickly be avail- 
able if needed. Extra tool boxes and ladders are placed 
at readily accessible points, and there are between 
seventy-five and one hundred fire extinguishers scat- 
tered thru the plant. It should be mentioned that the 
plant is not sprinklered, the company doubting whether, 
in open construction, the cost of a sprinkler system is 
warranted. 


Practice with Practical Equipment 


Perhaps the most interesting feature is the private 
fire department of five companies, each consisting of 
six to eight men under a cool headed foreman or cap- 
tain. Drills are held at regular intervals, the companies 
making runs to the hose houses, getting out the hose 
and laying it to the point or points indicated, turning 
on a full stream, cutting off the water, taking out a 
section of hose, recoupling and again turning on the 
water etc. To keep the fire fighters at top notch effi- 
ciency surprise alarms are frequently given,-in addi- 
tion to the regular drills. Summoned by a blast of the 
fire whistle the men have very often had two or three 
streams playing on the various buildings within two 
minutes from the sounding of the signal. The com- 
panies are of course thoroly drilled in the location of 
the hydrants, hose and tool houses, ladders, and the 
valves controlling the mains. In case of a hydrant 
bursting the men know exactly where to go and what 
to do to cut off that section of the main and thus pre- 
vent the tank being drained or other hydrants being 
interfered with by wastage. They are trained, too, to 
handle the steam jets and water curtain at the kilns, 
and to know that the kiln doors must not be opened 
when there is a fire inside. A real fire at the plant 
recently gave opportunity for a practical test of effi- 
ciency. At 1:30 a. m. the watchman discovered a 
blaze in the garage and gave the alarm by firing his 
revolver, which was followed by the fire whistle, and 
the superintendent states that within five minutes of 
the first‘alarm water was playing on the building. 

Notwithstanditig its elaborate system for fighting 
fire, the Kaul company takes the wise and proper view 








that fire prevention is much more to be desired than 
getting the mastery after a blaze has started, and there- 
fore lays great stress upon cleanliness in and about the 
plant. As an aid to this end competition among the 
various departments is enlisted in the form of what is 
termed by the company a ‘‘clean up and keep clean 
contest.’’ Prizes to the amount of $200 are distributed 
annually to the foremen of the the departments making 
the best records above a certain minimum rating. In 
the words of Manager J. H. Eddy: ‘‘We do not hesi- 
tate to spend good money in cleaning up trash, both 
inside and outside the buildings.’’ A regular crew is 
charged with this duty and daily and weekly inspec- 
tions are made. Detailed reports come into the general 
office once a week, covering every point of cleanliness, 
condition of equipment ete. Electric wiring, rubbish 
of all kinds, such as scraps of paper, birds’ nests, oily 
waste, old clothes and all litter from manufacturing 
operations, are under constant observation. 

The mill of the Cypress Lumber Co., at Apalachicola, 
Fla., is completely equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system, connected with the city water supply, which 
carries a pressure of 80 pounds, and also connected with 
the company’s own tank of 10,000 capacity, the valves 
from which are so arranged that if for any reason the 
city water supply should fail the tank can take care of 
the sprinkler system. A fire hydrant system covering 
the entire plant and yard is connected with two fire 
pumps. One of these, a pump of 750 gallons 
capacity, is situated in the pump room, and in the 
engine room of the planing mill is a fire pump of 
800 gallons capacity. An organized fire company, with 
foreman and assistant foreman, is in charge of the 
2,500 feet of rubber lined fire hose on five reels, 500 
feet to the reel. There also is a well organized hook 
and ladder company. Each employee of the company 
has a fire station assigned, being given at time of 
employment a card showing the number of his station. 
All men who are not in the hose or hook and ladder 
company belong to the bucket brigade. Fire drills 
are held every two weeks, or oftener, and constant care 
is exercised to keep the fire equipment in first class 
order, a matter of paramount importance. 

Men and Measures at Sprinklered Plants 


Another sprinklered plant which also maintains its 
private fire department is that of the Northern Lumber 
Co., of Cloquet, Minn. The five fire companies of four 
men each meet for one hour’s practice one evening each 
week during the first half of the summer, while at the 
present season of the year practice is held once in two 
weeks. These men are under instructions, in case of a 
fire at night anywhere in the plant, to report at once 
for orders at their own particular department and unit 
of the plant. In addition, five special watchmen patrol 
the plant at night, besides the company’s three regular 
watchmen. In the way of equipment there are three 
fire pumps at the plants, and nine hose houses scattered 
thru the yards, each having 500 feet of hose. Addi- 
tional hose to the amount of 1,300 feet is kept at the 
two sawmills, the shop and the planing mill. In addi- 
tion to its own measures of protection this company is 
connected with the system of the Cloquet Lumber Co., 
so that in case of necessity its assistance is available. 

The Norfolk (Va.) plant of the Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
is protected by an automatic sprinkler system, and also 
has fire hydrants thruout the yards as well as in the 
mill. The water supply is drawn from the river, the 
fire pump having a capacity of 750 gallons a minute. 
The company does not maintain an organized fire 
department among its employees, but the chief engineer 
resides on the premises, and a number of operatives live 
close by. Besides the regular night watchmen there 
are two night firemen, so the company is able to rally 
its forces quickly in case of fire. A number of Pyrene 
extinguishers are scattered at convenient points thruout 
the plant, and a liberal equipment of barrels and buck- 
ets is provided. A fire alarm station on the premises gives 
direct connection with the city fire department, and 
further protection is provided by the river tugs, prac 
tically all of which carry large fire pumps. Daily tests 
are made of the hose, sprinkler system and fire hydrants. 

The Fosburgh company also has a large plant in North 
Carolina, at which a fire pump, with mains thruout the 
operating ports, is now being installed. This plant is 
not sprinklered, tho the matter is now under considera- 
tion. The water is drawn from a creek which has been 
dammed and affords practically an unlimited supply. 
A reservoir being built at the sawmill will hold 500,000 
gallons. The fire pump has a capacity of 750 gallons 
a minute. Two chemical engines, a number of Pyrene 
extinguishers, and plenty of barrels and buckets, com- 
plete the equipment at this plant. 

The Clear Lake (Wash.) Lumber Oo. is fortunate in 
having an exceptionally fine gravity water supply, with 
pressure of 110 pounds, supplied from a reservoir contain- 
ing 750,000 gallons, filled by mountain streams which 
insure an abundance of pure water. From this reservoir 
the water is led to the plant thru a 10-inch main for 
fire purposes, and thru a smaller main for domestic use. 
The two systems are separate, to avoid any possibility 
of the supply for fire fighting being unduly reduced. 
The premises are thoroly covered by 6- and 8-inch 
circulating mains, with sufficient hydrants to protect 
all parts of the plant. The company maintains an 
organized fire company from among its employees, 
which drills weekly and is very efficient. Several stand- 
ard hose carts are provided, each furnished with 750 
feet of 214-inch hose. In addition a small chemical 
engine, which can be used anywhere about the plant, 
is kept in readiness. The shingle mill and its power 


house, also the shingle and lumber kilns, are equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, affording special protection 
for those parts of the works which might be considered 
the most hazardous. 

In the yard of the Rich Lumber Co., Manchester, Vt., 
each of the four main wharves is piped with 4-inch hose, 
from which standpipes lead off to hydrants at frequent 
intervals on the wharves. Several hundred feet of new 
4-inch hose, with a considerable supply of older hose, 
is in use. The company has both the city water and 
its own private 6-inch line, with excellent pressure. 
Both lines can be thrown together and forced by two 
large steam pumps situated in the mill. The mill is 
equipped in the same manner as the wharves. It is not 
sprinklered. There being three towns with fire depart- 
ments within a radius of two miles this company has 
not felt it necessary to organize one of its own from 
among the employees. However, many of its men have 
had more or less experience in fighting fire, and the 
company makes special effort to keep all its employees 
fully alive to the fire danger and to the necessity of con- 
stant precaution. . 

The mills of the Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., are equipped with automatic sprinklers, and 
in addition to these the company maintains a private 
fire department of three companies of ten men each. 
It has five hose carts, fully equipped. Water barrels 
and racks of fire pails are placed at convenient points, 
and are kept constantly filled. Fire lanterns, always 
filled and ready to light, to be used only in case of fire, 
are kept at certain designated places. Day and night 
watchman service is maintained the year around, with 
eleven clock stations for hourly rounds, and in addi- 
tion the company now has extra watchmen employed to 
keep undesirable strangers off the premises. 

Cleanliness about the mills and prompt disposal of 
all rubbish are very strong points in the fire prevention 
policy of the Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, Wash., whose 
plant is completely sprinklered, the installation having 
been made four or five years ago. An abundance of fire 
apparatus in the way of hose etc., and watchman service, 
with clock, are added precautions. This plant has two 
sources of water supply: A large reservoir with pressure 
of 80 to 95 pounds, and a standard underwriters’ pump 
of large capacity. At times like the present, with the 
strike on, extra precautions are taken by sprinkling down 
all the hazardous parts of the plants. 

The George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore., 
has two large fire pumps always in commission. One 
is located on the river bank and the other at the log 
pond. An 8-inch main circulating system around the 
entire yard is provided at proper intervals with fire 
plugs, housed, with 100 to 200 feet of hose attached. 
The plant also has connection with the city water sup- 
ply, which is a gravity system. The mill is equipped 
with hose attached to fire plugs. The lumber is piled 
300 feet from the buildings. The barn, sawmill, 
machine and blacksmith shop, planing mill, box fac- 
tory and loading platform are protected by sprinkler 
system. For protection of the planing mill, dry shed 
and dry kiln sheds a large chemical fire extinguisher is 
maintained. While the company does not maintain an 
organized fire company it is understood that in case of 
fire the superintendent and foremen of each department 
will take charge of their men. 

A weekly inspection system of the fire fighting appa- 
ratus and of the plant, with special regard to its clean- 
liness, is made by the Emporium Forestry Co., of Coni- 
fer, N. Y. This is in addition to the periodical inspec- 
tions by the underwriters. As the plants run day and 
night there is always a crew on hand, except Sunday, 
when the premises are patrolled by a watchman. There 
are always a fireman and engineer on duty and steam 
pressure sufficient to run the two fire pumps is kept 
up constantly. There is a 6-inch cast iron pipe line 
around the entire plant, with hydrants and hose houses 
at frequent intervals. The company contemplates 
beginning fire drills. 


Precautions on an Elaborate Scale 


A very thoroly organized and effective fire fighting 
force is maintained by the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Cal., consisting of a chief, assistant chief, 
ten hose companies, one chemical company, one hook 
and ladder company and one monitor company. These 
companies drill regularly. The mills and factories of this 
company are all sprinklered, and its lumber yards are 
protected by hydrants scattered thru the alleys, 
equipped with 2%4-inch hose. The mills and buildings 
are also equipped with hydrants, connected with 2- and 
21-inch fire hose. A gravity system, with pressure of 
80 pounds or more, furnishes an unlimited supply of 
water. In addition, the company has three large fire 
pumps and one portable fire engine. Thruout the plant 
and yards 10,000 feet of 214-inch and 8,000 feet of 2-inch 
fire hose is carried. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s plant at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., is not sprinklered, but has water mains 
with hydrants suitably located around all the buildings 
and in the lumber yards. Hose and wrenches are con- 
stantly on hand at the hydrants. Besides, barrels and 
buckets are located advantageously about the yards 
and buildings, and in all the latter there are a number 
of hand chemical fire extinguishers. The company also 
has two Ajax chemical engines on wheels, which can 
be rushed to any point very quickly. It has recently 
organized a fire company, which has begun drilling. 
The fire equipment is inspected weekly. Mey 

For the last twenty years New Hampshire has been 
overrun with portable steam mills, and previous to 
1910 fires from that cause were very numerous. In that 
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year, however, the legislature enacted comprehensive 
fire protection laws, and made it compulsory to provide 
spark arresters for these mills, since when the losses 
have been very small. No mill can start until a permit 
has been issued by the State forester thru the district 
deputy and the local fire wardens, after a careful inspec- 
tion of conditions surrounding the plant. 8. O. Huckins, 
of Mountain View, N. H., operates a number of mills, 
which are not only provided with the necessary spark 
arresters but have in addition a sprinkling outfit con- 
.ected with the boiler, which is used several times daily 
during the dry season, and a thoro drenching is given at 
night. At each plant spades, axes, grub hoes, pails and 
other utensils useful for fighting fire are kept handy. 
ach employee in all of Mr. Huckins’ camps is thoroly 
instructed in the rudiments of fire fighting, and if an 
larm comes from any quarter he responds at once. He 
nas had no losses of any consequence since this system 
was put into operation. 

The mills of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., 
Norfolk, Va., are sprinklered, and in addition barrel 
aud bucket equipment is provided all over the premises. 
There are also a number of dry powder and other 
chemical extinguishers kept at the points where they 
are most likely to be needed. There is around the plant 
. complete line of pipes, with hydrants at regular 
intervals, from which one or two streams of water can 
le had at any time. The fire pumps are kept under 
steam day and night and full pressure can be furnished 
at a moment’s notice. In dry weather the added pre- 
caution is taken of wetting down the premises at fre- 
quent intervals, in order to minimize the danger from 
sparks. 

Standpipes with hose connected, fire drilled crews, 
and water barrels with pails, form the main reliance 
of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich., in case 
a fire should start. Mr, Bigelow expresses the opinion 
that about the best protection against fire is cleanli- 


ness; that the dirty mill or factory is most likely to 
have a fire, burns the quickest, and is hardest for the 
fire department to save. As the Bay City fire depart- 
ment is an excellent one, and largely motor driven, the 
company depends upon it to a considerable extent for 
protection, and has never sustained a serious fire loss. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, are similarly situ- 
ated as regards protection from the city fire depart- 
ment. The company has hydrants connected with the 
city water works scattered over its property, and keeps 
on hand necessary equipment in the way of hose, bar- 
rels and pails. 

Another concern fortunately situated as regards pro- 
tection from a well equipped city fire department is 
that of H. F. Eaton & Sons, Calais, Me., whose sawmills 
are almost within a stone’s throw of the fire station of 
that city. Added protection is afforded by the Cana- 
dian fire department just across the river. The com- 
pany, however, has a fire pump and a line of hose for 
emergency use. 

The Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently installed a number of hand chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers, and has one chemical truck located in the 
center of its lumber yard. It has a 1,200-foot artesian 
well which supplies ample water for fire protection. 
Barrels and buckets are scattered over the entire plant 
and yard. This plant is not sprinklered. 

The McLean-Arkansas Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
maintains a clear space of 200 feet between its mill and 
yard, piles its lumber on concrete foundations, and has 
plenty of water barrels placed thruout the yard. It 
also plans to have fire plugs installed by the city as 
soon as they can be furnished. 

The Cloquet (Minn.) Lumber Co. has recently put 
on eight additional watchmen who patrol its yards and 
mills regularly thruout the nights. Its planing mill 
and one sawmill are sprinklered, while its other sawmill 
is not. 


The Boyne City (Mich.) Lumber Co. has city fire 
protection and hydrants, but also maintains its own 
pumps, with hose thruout the mill, with the use of 
which the men are drilled. In addition it provides 
numerous chemical extinguishers, and in the yard there 
is full equipment of barrels and buckets. The plant is 
not sprinklered. 


In connection with the general subject of fire pre- 
vention the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to pre- 
sent an interesting and suggestive letter which it has 
reeeived from W. L. Fell, superintendent of the Cadillac 
(Mich.) Handle Co., as follows: 


Fire prevention in some plants engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber has been under close observation by the writer 
for the last twenty-five years, during which time, fortunately, 
no disastrous fires have occurred, altho on many occasions 
fires have started but were extinguished in their incipiency 
by having close at hand means of doing so. 

The causes of fires starting that I have investigated per- 
sonally may be of some interest, and the average lumber 
manufacturer can reduce the hazard by eliminating so far as 
possible the cause as best suits each individual case, and 
enumerated as follows: (1) improper electric wiring; (2) 
hot bearings; (3) belts running too close to bridgetrees; (4) 
belts overloaded, permitting drive pulley to slip; (5) care- 
less handling of hot babbitt; (6) wood-split pulleys coming 
loose on shaft; (7) wood filled clutch slipping. 

Besides correcting all known mechanical causes of fires, 
thereby reducing the hazard, we must go farther and protect 
from the fires that are apt to start from unknown sources, and 
my remedies for the last causes may be worth consideration, so 
I will enumerate them: (1) Cleanliness is an absolute neces- 
sity; (2) do not allow discarded clothing on walls or in 
closets; (3) keep plant free from old dust and oily waste; 
(4) a good watchman with a recording clock and stations 
placed where fire hazard is greatest; (5) careful inspection 
of entire plant after closing down at noon and night; (6) a 
good supply of water barrels with two pails to each barrel, 
and so arranged that water may be obtained at a moment’s 
notice at any point in the plant. 

As the foregoing deals largely with fire preventions, I will 
not enter into the merit or demerits of sprinkler systems, city 
or private fire hydrants or chemical apparatus, as local con- 
ditions decide the necessity of their installation, but as a 
finish to this expression of my opinion let me state that the 
time to fight a fire is before it starts. 











{Nore.—This is the third of a series of articles which 
will discuss causes of fires and how they may be prevented 
by proper methods of construction and inspection as 
deseribed in building ordinances. The first article ap- 
peared in the Aug. 4 issue, page 48, and the second 
article in the Aug. 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
page 51.] 


EXPOSURE AND ADJOINING FIRES 


There seems to be little, if any, distinction made in the 
average fire marshal’s report between fires caused by 
‘‘exposure’’ and those termed ‘‘adjoining,’’ as most of 
the reports give either one or the other, evidently com- 
bining the two classes in one, either for lack of definite 
classification or for lack of knowledge of the real 
difference. 

It seems advisable, particularly for the purpose of 
comparing these two distinctive causes, to determine 
definitely the difference between them and to establish 
them finally as standard, using the proper classifications 
in all reports on causes of fires. ‘‘Adjoining’’ really 
means attached or connected, so we naturally think of 
two buildings located side by side or of rows of buildings 
found both in the congested and uncongested sections of 
a city or town. A fire starting in an office, store or apart- 
ment building and burning thru to the next building, 
from which it may be separated by a party or fire wall, 
would be classed as an ‘‘adjoining fire,’’ whereas, if this 
fire started in the first building and jumped across, over 
the adjoining building to a seeond building beyond, this 
would be classed as an ‘‘exposure fire,’’? provided the 
intermediate building did not burn. 

The conditions surrounding an ‘‘exposure’’ are numer- 
ous and varied and may be considered somewhat at 
length, inasmuch as they form a basis upon which the 
naximum floor areas and distances between buildings of 
various types are determined, as well as determining the 
nature of the covering to be placed in or over their 

‘xterior exposed openings. 

First of all, buildings in congested districts should be 
protected, not only from fire from adjoining buildings 
but from nearby buildings as well, and unduly large areas 
in the same building should be avoided by dividing the 
inain area into smaller floor areas by means of fire walls. 
Certain areas in the congested, commercial districts have, 
therefore, been set apart and are commonly known as 
‘“fire limits,’’ or ‘‘inner zone,’’ which means that within 
these areas the height of buildings and kind of materials 
used in their construction are restricted to make the 
buildings as fire-resistive as possible. 

Cities or towns in the course of their growth find it 
necessary from time to time, as the congested business 
district grows, to extend these fire limits, taking in cer- 
tain additional areas as may seem necessary. It is not 
infrequently the case that objections are raised by owners 
of property to being added to the ‘‘inner zone,’’ since 
building requirements within this zone are more strict 
than those without and the types of construction re- 
quired are more costly. 

‘The type of building, its area, and height are deter- 
mined by its occupancy and location, but building codes 
vary considerably in the determination of these points, 
since we find buildings of fire-resistive construction in 
some cities limited in height to 100 feet, while in others 
they are permitted to be twenty stories or more. 


Advantages of Mill Constructed Buildings 


Mill construction buildings with heavy interior con- 
struction are permitted in the larger cities to a height 
of 75 to 100 feet, but their interior floor space as well as 
that of every other type of building is limited in area, 
depending on whether the exterior of the building is 


Preventing Fires by Proper Building Construction and Inspection 


[By R. S. Whiting, Architectural Engineer, Nationa] Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


exposed to one, two, three or more streets. An individual 
building is often subdivided into spaces limited in area 
having each of these areas separated by a fire wall so as 
to confine a fire to one compartment as long as possible, 
and make it difficult for it to spread to any adjoining 
area or compartment. Where openings in exterior walls 
are exposed to other buildings they should be provided 
with fire doors or shutters and, if the exposure is not too 
great, by wire glass windows. - 

Since the contents of nearly every building are com- 
bustible, extra precaution should be taken to prevent a 
fire from spreading to any adjoining space by installing 
an automatic sprinkler system, which will set free a 
spray of water over a given area when the temperature 
of the room in which it is installed reaches a required 
degree of heat. Areas in mill construction buildings may 
be doubled by the use of an automatic sprinkler system, 
but in other types of construction, except in certain 
classes of fire-resistive buildings where there is no stipu- 
lated limit, the areas may be increased only from 50 to 
6624 percent by the use of automatic sprinklers; thus 
the advantage of the mill construction type may be seen, 
especially in the construction of warehouses and factories. 

In the uncongested districts known as ‘‘outside the 
fire limits,’’ where buildings are usually not arranged 
as closely together, the same restrictions apply to the 
types of buildings permitted within the fire limits, but 
here the ‘‘frame’’ building is permitted also, which is 
not allowed within the ‘‘inner zone.’’ 

Restrictions are placed upon the height as well as the 
floor areas of frame buildings depending upon their 
occupancy and location, but more restriction should be 
placed upon the distance between each of them in build- 
ing codes as an ‘‘exposure’’ in some cases nearly ap- 
proaches an ‘‘adjoining’’ hazard where the distance 
between buildings is small. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters recommends that: ‘‘In no ease shall a frame 
building with wooden siding be erected or altered to 
extend within 5 feet of the side or rear lot line, nor 
within 10 feet of another building * * *.’? 


The allowance of 10 feet between buildings in uncon- 
gested districts is about the average found in building 
codes, altho a greater distance is advisable and often 
specified; and in some cases the space is increased to 30 
feet or more. If an ordinance limiting the distance 
between buildings had been provided in the building 
code of Atlanta, Ga., the conflagration of May 21, 1917, 
might have resulted not so disastrously. It is next to 
impossible for firemen to fight a fire satisfactorily be- 
tween two burning buildings, if the space between them 
is not wide enough for two persons to pass comfortably, 
which seems to have been the case in Atlanta. 


It is:no wonder fires such as these gain tremendous 
headway in so short a period of time where buildings are 
erected so closely. It is a wonder, too, that disease does 
not spread as rapidly as fire when such congestions exist 
so plainly as illustrated in the reproductions in the re- 
port of the National Board of Fire Underwriters on this 
fire. One of these reproductions shows where the fire 
started, in a one-story dwelling with a roof covering of 
some sort of prepared ready roofing. The roof and 
chimney seem to have been badly demolished but the re- 
mainder of the dwelling is still standing. Evidently 
flying brands from this building spread the fire to other 
points indicated on the diagram in connection with the 
report. There are three other plates evidently shown to 
display the fire hazard of the wood shingle roof, but as 
a matter of fact they indicate much more plainly the 
hazard of an exposure, which, in this case, is flimsily 
constructed dwellings built of a cheap grade of material 
and erected in continuous rows with scarcely any space 
between them. Such a condition is not only a fire hazard 








but a moral hazard as well, and also extremely unsani- 
tary, particularly in the warmer climates. Twenty-five 
feet between dwellings of this character is barely suffi- 
cient, but even this will aid materially in reducing the 
various hazards enumerated above, which are bound to 
exist unless this necessary precaution is taken. It is no 
wonder the Atlanta fire jumped from one building to 
another so rapidly, as these dwellings were exposed in 
such a manner that tongues of flame could easily leap 
from one to another with the greatest of ease. 


Width of Building Lots Should Be Regulated 


The width of building lots is a matter that should be 
carefully thought out and regulated by local authorities 
and especially in a congested dwelling house district 
should not be permitted less than 35 feet; better still, 
platted with a width of from 40 to 50 feet, thus allowing 
liberal space on each side of every dwelling. ‘‘ Expo- 
sure,’’ therefore, is an important matter to be consid- 
ered in compiling building codes, while ‘‘adjoining’’ is 
quite as important, but can be taken care of by proper 
location and construction of fire walls and ample protee- 
tion of exposed openings in them. The maximum floor 
areas of frame buildings should be regulated, and when 
built in rows the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
recommends that: ‘‘The dividing walls or partitions 
between houses shall be built of brick, terra cotta, con- 
crete or other incombustible material. * * * These 
walls shall extend from front to rear, be solid without 
openings and shall extend at least 2 feet above roof and 
be coped.’’ 

Similar dividing walls should be erected for buildings 
constructed of ‘‘Ordinary,’’ ‘‘Mill,’’ and ‘‘Fire-re- 
sistive’’ construction to separate one building from an- 
other, or to divide a single building into separate and 
district floor areas to a definite schedule, depending on 
location and occupancy. 


The requirements recommended for fire walls by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters are as follows: 


Fire walls shall be built of brick laid in Portland cement 
mortar, or of reinforced concrete. In fireproof buildings, 
brick fire walls, supported by girders at each story, may be 
12 inches thick thruout. In non-fireproof buildings, brick fire 
walls which do not serve as bearing walls shall be not less 
than 16 inches thick in the upper four stories or upper 50 
feet, increasing 4 inches in thickness for each two stories or 
fraction thereof below. No such 2-story increment shall ex- 
ceed 30 feet in height. In frame buildings used for manu- 
facturing or commercial purposes, and not exceeding two 
stories or 30 feet in height, non-bearing fire walls shall be not 
less than 12 inches thick. 

In all buildings, except dwellings, brick party walls and 
fire walls which serve as bearing walls on both sides shall be 
not less than 16 inches thick in the upper two stories or 
upper 30 feet, increasing 4 inches in thickness for each two 
stories or fraction thereof below. 


Buildings such as public garages, oil houses and re- 
fineries, rendering plants, varnish works ete., as well as 
buildings used for the storage or handling of large quan- 
tities of combustible material, whether of fire resistive 
or non-fire-resistive construction, should be erected only 
in isolated locations, where their contents can not be 
considered as a fire hazard for adjoining or nearby build- 
ings. 

While ‘‘adjoining’’ and ‘‘exposure’’ fires comprise 
about one-twelfth of those found in our recent tabulation 
from forty fire marshals’ reports, they, at the same time, 
represent an enormous item in dollars and cents, espe- 
cially where conflagrations are considered, and the neces- 
sity for allowing sufficient space between dwellings 
should more than out-weigh any arguments in favor of 
crowding a large number of dwellings, especially of 
cheap construction, within too small an area. 
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“BUILDING OF HOMES” PLAN HAS HEARTY RESPONSE 


Association Officers Especially Endorse the Suggestion—Assistance of National Organization Is Proposed - Southern Pine 





Manufacturer Instructs Salesmen to Place Matter Before Their Customers 


AN IDEA WELL WORTH CULTIVATING 


CHICAGO. 

I have just read the article in the issue of Sept. 22 
on building homes, and want to say it is fine. It hits 
right at the root of the extravagance the American peo- 
ple are permitting to become a habit. Only a few 
years back, to own a horse and buggy was making a 
splurge but now the same grade of men own automo- 
biles. ‘‘Going to a show’’ used to be quite an event, 
but now supper is rushed thru in order to get to the first 
show at the picture house. If there was any compensat- 
ing advantage for these expenditures, it would be all 
right, but riding is only beneficial as it takes one into 
the air and this can be attained by walking as well as 
riding and at much less expense. The thing is a fad 
that is fast becoming part of the lives of wage earners. 
The time spent at moving picture shows would yield 
much more pleasure if spent in puttering around the 
house, reading, or doing something definite to improve 
one’s ability. You are absolutely right in saying it 
will take time to get the home owning instinct again 
aroused. It is like recovering from a disease and there 
must be time to replace diseased tissue with healthy 
tissue. 

The retail lumber dealer must learn sooner or later 
that he is doing his business harm by keeping at his 
desk. Just as Mr. Hole told me recently about the way 
the Chicago Association of Commerce became a force, the 
merchant must concern himself with broad lines if he is 
going to develop a community that needs his merchan- 
dise. If he does not, he will find his business limited to 
the absolute necessities and his town either getting 
‘*bhackwoodsy’’ or being a mere sham without private 
ownership or savings’ bank accounts. Since reading your 
article, it has occurred to me that here is an idea for the 
coming convention season that is well worth cultivating. 
—G. W. Jones, Secretary Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. 


A VERY TIMELY IDEA 
OWENSBORO, Ky. 

I have just finished reading your article in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on ‘‘ Building Future Business 
by Building Homes.’’ This indeed is a very timely idea, 
one which strikes me as being entirely feasible. 

To illustrate the points I wish to make in giving my 
opinion on this proposition, I shall state a condition 
which we have in our city. We have a city of 18,000 
people, located in a very fine agricultural district and a 
city noted for many of its manufactured products, such 
as wagons; buggies, and pleasure vehicles, flour mills, 
farm graders and ditchers ete. 

Quite a large percent of our population depend on our 
manufacturing plants for their living and while we can 
not claim a strong industrial town, our local plants main- 
tain most of our citizens. The larger part of our work- 
ing people live in rented houses because of the lamentable 
fact that there has never been a local organization to 
assist in any way our working people in securing homes. 

Three years ago the writer, with the aid of a few 
other business men, undertook the organization of a local 
building and Joan association, the like of which we have 
never had, and we finally succeeded in the organization 
with a few of our public spirited business men and a 
few working people as members. Since that time we have 
made but little growth in membership and have more 
ealls for money to put into homes than we have been 
able to supply. The trouble has been that the building 
and loan idea is new to our people and they have not vol- 
untarily taken membership and we have lacked the serv- 
ices of a trained man to go among our working people 
and drill the saving and home owning idea into them. 

In my efforts to build up our association and thereby 
‘‘hoost’’ the building business, I have often thought 
that our national lumber associations could be a great 
help in building np and fostering such associations if 
they had a department to work along this line. My 
thought is entirely in accord with your ideas and I trust 
that our national wholesale and retail associations will 
have in the very near future such an enlarged vision of 
the possibilities of the trade that some such plan as 
you suggest will be put into operation. 

I have just read the address made by Mr. Hollis in 
which he offers suggestions along this line and also 


brings forward the idea of a ‘‘Consumers Magazine’’ , 


which I think a very fine idea if properly used and prop- 
erly edited. 

As matters now stand, I fear that I will be unable 
to attend the meeting in Chicago next month as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, but I am insisting that our secretary, Mr. J. Crow 
Taylor, be present. I trust some such plan as you sug- 
gest will be considered by these national associations 
while in session, and if nothing definite is accomplished 
at this time that the matter may be put on foot in such 
a way as to bring results in the near future. 

I am thoroly alive to the importance of lumber dealers, 
both wholesale and retail, pushing the idea of home own- 
ing and am ready at any time to give my support to any 
move in that direction. 

I am gratified to know that the ‘‘Greatest Lumber 
Journal On Earth’’ is getting behind a proposition like 
this and I feel assured that we have enough far-seeing, 
big-minded manufacturers and retail dealers to put some 
such a proposition in operation. 

As a director of our local building and loan associa- 
tion, [ am ready to put in a request for the first man 
out into the field to assist in working up greater interest 
in saving and home owning, thereby helping the retail 





dealer. I believe there is no more effective way of help- 
ing the lumber business than is afforded by a live progres- 
sive building and loan association——F. E. Drakg, Presi- 
dent Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


BELIEVES PLAN IS FEASIBLE 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

I have carefully read your interesting article ‘‘ Build- 
ing Future Business by Building Homes’’ and I am of 
the opinion that the plan you have outlined, in its main 
features, is feasible and that earnest and careful con- 
sideration should be given to it by all lumbermen, whether 
they are manufacturers, wholesalers, or retailers. 

Other lines of industry have organized and are suc- 
cessfully carrying on work of like nature and I have often 
wished that all branches of the lumber trade could be- 
come so correlated that educational work of this kind 
could be carried on, which would undoubtedly result in 
great benefit to the entire industry. 

I am in entire sympathy with the suggestions you make 
and sincerely hope that sincere consideration will be 
given at the meeting referred to on Oct. 9 and 10.—J. M. 
PRITCHARD, Secretary Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. : 


SHOULD RESULT IN GOOD TO LUMBER IN- 


DUSTRY 
KANsAs City, Mo. 

I have read with much interest the editorial in your 
paper of Sept. 22 on the subject of ‘‘ Building Future 
Business by Building Homes.’’ I consider this a well 
written article, and hope the widest publicity will be 
carried on along the lines of the plan you have outlined. 
If so, it should result in good to the lumber industry. 

I am taking the liberty of writing our salesmen as per 
copy attached which will explain itself. —~ 

I do not know that I can offer any further sugges- 
tion in the matter as the article indicates you have given 
the subject considerable study. I hope it produces the 
results I think it deserves.—M. B. NELSON, General Sales 
Manager, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Salesmen: 

I wish you to read the article on page 29 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 22 under the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Building Future Business by Building Homes,’’ 
and after you have done so ask each lumber dealer on 
whom you call to read this article. 

I believe if the proper energy is expended by the 
lumbermen along the lines set forth in this article 
much good will result to the lumbermen and to the 
country as a whole, because there is no expenditure 
which does more for a community than that which is 
for the building of homes. The more of our people 
that we can induce to build and own their own homes, 
the more substantial will be the city and locality. If 
this is carried out thruout the entire country, the bet- 
ter it will be for the nation as a whole. 

I figure that too much energy can not be expended 
in this direction, because in the carrying out of this 
work we not only benefit ourselves and our industry, 
but humanity as well. 

M. B. NELSON, 

General Sales Manager, The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


SUBJECT ENTITLED TO GREAT CONSIDERATION 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The article on page 29 of the Sept. 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on ‘‘ Building Business by Build- 
ing Homes’’ was very carefully read and is in our opin- 
ion one of the best that have been written on this subject 
for some time. We are certainly going to use it in some 
of our advertising matter which we will get out within 
the next week or ten days. 

This subject is entitled to great consideration for the 
reason that it certainly tends to make a better working 
condition among the working people—R. E. GRUNER, 
President, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. 


VALUABLE AS A COMMUNITY DEVELOPER 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I have read with interest your article on page 29 of 
your issue of Sept. 22. I know from personal experience 
that a well managed building and loan association is 
more valuable as a community developer than all of the 
other plans or schemes ever suggested. A building and 
loan association delivers the goods in that it means im- 
provement and we can not exist without improvements, 
which means without the building of homes. 

I note that the article suggests that the matter be 
discussed at the coming conference of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and other interests.. I 
expect to attend this meeting and.if I have the opportu- 
nity to say anything at all, it will be along this line of 
boosting the building and loan association. Several 
suggestions have come to me recently in this connection, 
which are somewhat new, at least to myself, and I shall 
try to put them on paper, or where they will do the most 
good at that time. 

I think your article is timely and means really build- 
ing for the future and the lumberman who figures on 
just getting the passing business which comes today 
and does not build for the future will be wanting greater 
help than he will be able to get sometime in the future. 
—J. R. Mooreweap, Secretary-Manager, the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 


NEED OF MOVEMENT IS GREAT 


KANKAKEE, ILL. 
The idea as expressed by you in your editorial, 
‘*Building Future Business by Building Homes,’’ is 
an especially pertinent one at this time, inasmuch as 
we have felt that the manufacturers and dealers of 
pleasure automobiles are profiting at the expense of 


- home builders. Such is very true in our particuar lo- 


cality and is undoubtedly so in others. We feel with 
you that such a movement should be taken up soon, for 
the need of it is great—H. J. Troup, H. H. Troup & Co. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

I have read with a great deal of interest your very 
strong and timely editorial on ‘‘Building Future Busi- 
ness by Building: Homes’’ in the Sept. 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and wish to express my hearty 
approval. The proposition has many angles and all are 
commendable, but the underlying principle of cultivating 
thrift among the working people of this country is of 
national importance and appeals to me very strongly. 
The working man who owns his home is the more de 
pendable and therefore the more valuable, and the suc- 
cessful working out of the ideas presented in your edi 
torial would mean much for business generally and the 
lumber business in particular. I trust you will follow 
the matter up diligently and that the various lumbe: 
associations will take the matter up and push it vigor 
ously, 

Our Tonawanda Chamber of Commeree has recognized 
the importance of home building for the working man of 
the Twin Cities and has a house building committee which 
is making a systematic effort to encourage home build 
ing, advancing the necessary funds to worthy appli 
cants when required—M. E. Preiscu, President Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


SUGGESTION SHOULD BE HELPFUL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The article in your issue ‘‘Building Future Busi- 
ness by Building Homes’’ is very timely. You have 
outlined the plan very exhaustively and the suggestion 
you make should be very helpful, particularly to building 
material dealers located in the larger centers. Actuated 
by the same thought that was in your mind, we recently 
issued a bulletin to our entire membership, suggesting a 
drive for business this fall. We do not mean to stop 
there. We believe that the dealer should suggest home 
building all thru the winter months and that he should 
keep the subject alive and be ready to cash in on the 
campaign when the spring months come. We believe 
that your article will serve to erystallize and emphasize 
the home building idea all over the country in a way 
that is quite impossible thru any other agency than a 
publication such as yours.——ADOLPH PFrunp, Secretary, 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


BELIEVES PLAN A WISE ONE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

My attention has been called to the article in your 
issue of Sept. 22 on ‘‘Building Future Business by 
Building Homes.’’ I believe your plan a wise one and 
one well taken. Have learned this in my short experi- 
ence that the better the home conditions, the better the 
man. For instance, if you make a man a home owner, 
you make of him a better citizen. This, of course, means 
that the man will be qualified to give better results to his 
employer. 

The campaign you speak of will mean a great deal of 
hard work as it will be necessary to educate the man to 
realize he can obtain a home by saving his earnings, 

If the average man had an obligation to take care of 
and a specific place to put his earnings each pay day, 
he could readily acquire the home spoken of. There is 
too much time given these days to ‘‘moving pictures, 
automobiles and other pleasures’’ and the average man 
does not realize the necessity of saving or denying him- 
self of these many luxuries. 

Your editorial certainly covers the subject and I hope 
it will be the means of starting the campaign spoken of. 

C. V. McCreiGut, Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co. 


HOME BUILDING CULTIVATES COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT 
New York Ciry. 

Your article in your Sept. 22 issue ‘‘ Building Future 
Business by Building Homes’’ strikes a sympathetic 
chord with me. For years I have been interested in 
a building and loan association and it is my experince 
and belief that it has been doing a patriotic work not 
fully appreciated or recognized. 

Young working men and young business men find 
it difficult to get together sufficient money to make a 
first payment on a home, and therefore in the effort 
to save, often live in undesirable places during the 
early years of married life. The environment has two 
detrimental features. Often the home life is so hedged 
in that men become discouraged or narrow and pessi- 
mistic, thereby losing the best things which should be 
theirs, and often because of bad surrounding influences 
the married couple and their children spend much hard 
earned money trying to find pleasures often of ques- 
tionable character if not positively harmful, but always 
expensive, while if we all had a deeper interest in 
home building the patriotic spirit of our young men 
would be developed and the roving spirit which takes 
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many young men from one community to another would 
eventually die out. ‘‘Go West and grow up with the 
Country’’ is no longer a safe slogan. The country has 
already grown up to such an extent that we must now 
cultivate the home and community spirit. 

The building idea is not to be confined to building 
and loan associations. Codperation of employers with 
onployed will do much, saving banks and trust com- 
panies all are ready to loan to young men of frugal habits 
with an established good character and back of it all 
the lumber industry should foster the building of homes 
from the side of patriotism, future stability, safe  in- 
yestment and the business producing side.—E. F. Perry, 
Secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ <Asso- 
ciation. 


DISCUSS ALLOTMENT OF RECENT ORDERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—A delegation repre- 
senting the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau is in Washington, discussing with the lumber 
committee the recent allotment of additional orders for 
lumber for the Rockford, Ill., cantonment. There were 
two additional orders. The first was for 2,583,000 feet 
and was given to the Southern Pine bureau, the second 
for 3,652,558 feet was placed with the Hemlock. and 
Hardwood bureau, which furnished the big Rockford 
lumber order. Members of the latter bureau feel they 


should have received both orders. The explanation is 
that the first order came with a rush. The lumber com- 
mittee communicated with the Hemlock and Hardwood 
bureau but apparently heard nothing definite from it for 
ten or twelve hours. The War Department was yelling 
for action and the order was given for southern pine 
and has been shipped. The delegation of northern lum- 
bermen here includes R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
acting president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; Edward Hines, of Chicago, Ill; J. J. 
Lingle, Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis.; A. C. 
Wells, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Monominee, Mich.; C. J. 
Kinsel, of Kinsel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis.; J. T. 
Phillips, Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., and 
Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 





CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS CALL FOR MUCH LUMBER 


PLACES ADDITIONAL CANTONMENT LUMBER 
ORDER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24——The Southern Pine, 
North Carolina Pine, Georgia-Florida, Hemlock and Fir 
emergeney bureaus on Saturday received an order for 
further shipments of lumber to national army canton- 
ments aggregating upward of 34,000,000 feet. 

Of this total the Southern Pine bureau was allotted 
11,111,498 feet, distributed as follows: Louisville, Ky., 
3,652,268 feet, the full amount of the schedule; Little 
Rock, Ark., 3,699,717 feet; Chillicothe, Ohio, 1,862, 657 
feet, and San Antonio, Tex., 1,886,856 feet. 

The North Carolina pine bureau was given a total of 
13,351,273 feet, distributed as follows: Wrightstown, 
N. J., 3,652,268 feet; Admiral (Annapolis Junction), 
Md., 3,652,268 feet; Yaphank, N. J., 2,447,020 feet, and 
Columbia, 8S. C., 3,699,717 feet. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau received an order for 
3,652,268 feet for Petersburg, Va., and 1,886,856 feet 
for Atlanta, Ga., a total of 5,539,124 feet. 

The Hemlock bureau is to furnish 3,652,558 feet to the 
Rockford (Ills.) cantonment, and the Fir bureau 3,652,- 
268 feet to the American Lake (Wash.) cantonment. 

This is understood to be the final order of lumber for 
the national army training camps. Contractors at all 
camps have been instructed to adjust all shortages and 
overages from these latest schedules. These adjustments 
presumably will be made before shipment, but this detail 
has not been definitely worked out. 

The above order is in addition to the nearly 35,000,000 
feet of lumber ordered for the cantonments something 
more than a week ago. 


ORDERS LUMBER FOR TENT FLOORS 
WasHiIneTon, D. C., Sept. 24.—The Southern Pine 
imergeney Bureau today received an order for 2,500,000 
feet of lumber for tent floors at Fort Sill (Okla.) train- 
ing camp. 





LUMBERMEN’S LIBERALITY AIDS GOVERN- 
MENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—The national guard 
training eamp at Alexandria, La., stands on land owned 
hy the Enterprise Lumber Co., Bentley Lumber Co., Alex- 
andria Lumber Co. and other lumber concerns. It was 
turned over bodily to Uncle Sam free of cost for a period 
of three years, with the privilege of renewal for a period 
of two years at a nominal rental of 10 cents an acre. 
if the War Department should require it for any pur- 
pose after five years, the lumbermen will give Uncle Sam 
a deed for $5 an aere for the entire area or whatever 
portion of it the authorities may desire. 

The Alexandria lumbermen went even further than 
this. When they were advised that the military author- 
ities desired a large tract of land for maneuver purposes 
they joined together and turned over for this purpose 
approximately 100,000 acres without charge, the only 
specification being that timber standing on the land be 
uot damaged. Much of this large tract is cutover land, 
but there are heavy stands of timber on a large part of it. 

The maneuver grounds are reached by two hard sur- 
face roads running out of Alexandria, one on either side 
of it. This makes the maneuver grounds accessible, since 
troops ean reach it from both sides and meet. The area 
covered is approximately six miles by thirty miles. The 
a’my men were informed that the area could be doubled 
i! desired. 





EXPLAINS RECREATION PLANS AT CAMPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Seeretary of War 
Baker has been flooded with letters and telegrams from 
religious and fraternal organizations seeking the privi- 
lege of erecting special buildings in the national army 
and national guard training camps. 

Having read that the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of 
Columbus had been given authority to construct special 
‘uildings in these camps, the heads of a large number of 
other organizations seemed to think they should be given 
the same privilege. If this course should be followed 
every camp would have to be largely extended and the 
special buildings would be in everybody’s way. 

Secretary Baker has issued a statement explaining that 
the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus maintained 
reereation buildings or facilities on the Mexican border 
during the recent unpleasantness, throwing open their 
facilities to all men in khaki, regardless of religious 
affiliations. They were given the privilege of erecting 
special recreation buildings in the new camps with the 
distinet understanding that no discrimination would be 
shown in favor of or against any soldier, all being treated 
exactly alike. 

Mr. Baker states that these recreation centers were 
very helpful on the border. He suggests that the com- 
munities nearby the camps, where the soldiers will spend 
the greater part of such leisure time as is allowed them 
by the camp authorities, ‘‘present a genuine opportunity 





to these various societies and organizations which have 
sought admission to the camps.’’ 


Continuing, Mr. Baker says: 


Experience has shown that the instinctive desire of a 
soldier with an hour of free time is to “go to town,” if the 
town is only a cross-road&’. For this reason, therefore, the 
commission on training camp activities, with my approval and 
under my direction, has given a great deal of time and 
thought to the task of organizing these towns and cities 
along recreational and social lines. Local committees have 
been appointed in each such community, and the attempt has 
been made to harness up the lodges, churches, clubs and other 
local groups and organizations with the men in the camp. 
This, it seems to me, is an opportunity for service which can 
not wisely be overlooked. Each lodge, church and fraternity 
can look out for the needs of its own soldier membership, and 
where local groups are unable financially to provide ade- 
quately for this task, the larger organization of the church or 
fraternity, as the case may be, can come to the rescue with 
more ample means. 

Indeed there is so large a task before us in surrounding our 
troops with a healthy environment, and the emergency is so 
great that I trust that all groups can coédperate in a cordial 
spirit of loyalty and fellowship, regardless of any differences 
of race, creed, or affiliation. 





LARGE AMOUNT OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER 
SHIPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—Up_to the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday the several lumber emergency bureaus 
affiliated with the lumber committee had shipped to na- 
tional army, guard and aviation training camps and for 
other Government construction 33,625 carloads of lumber, 
in addition to 1,991 carloads of ship timbers. 





LUMBER REQUIRED GREATLY EXCEEDS 
ESTIMATES 

TacoMA, WaASH., Sept. 24.—Altho first estimates gave 
the amount of lumber required for the Tacoma army 
cantonment at 31,000,000 feet, data compiled by the 
Hurley-Mason Co., construction contractor, show that up 
to Sept. 15 in excess of 44,000,000 feet had been used in 
the various buildings. The big base hospital unit in- 
‘ereased the amount of lumber necessary by several .mil- 
lion feet, most of the ninety buildings in this group be- 
ing connected by covered walks, 10 feet wide, built on 
a grade on timbers and floored like the buildings them- 
selves, totaling nearly two miles of walks. About 300 
stables yet to be built are held up by the War Depart- 
ment pending decision as to whether to build in their 
stead houses for tractors, motor trucks and artillery 
pieces.. The Hurley-Mason Co.’s statement also showed 
that up to Sept. 15 $3,172,000 had been paid out for 
actual construction purposes, $1,568,000 going for labor 
and $1,604,000 for material. 





ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 24.—Orders that have been ex- 
pected for some time from the Federal Government have 
been received at Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, authorizing 
additional construction work at the cantonment. The 
new buildings authorized eall for an expenditure of an 
additional $250,000 at the big cantonment, where mil- 
lions have already been spent. The work will keep the 
civilians employed for several weeks longer than was 
expected. 

It is understood that the need for more company build- 
ings will be taken care of by increasing the capacity 
of some of the present barracks buildings and by the con- 
struction of a number of new buildings. Work is ex- 
pected to start upon the additional construction as soon 
as the present program is nearly enough completed to 
put some of the men to work upon the supplementary 
buildings. 





CONSTRUCTION WORK RUSHED AT CAMP 
FREMONT 

San Francisco, Sept. 24.—The War Department has 
definitely decided as to the troops that are to occupy 
Camp Fremont. Orders have been issued from head- 
quarters of the western department transferring five regi- 
ments infantry now at the Presidio to this camp, to- 
gether with three regiments of cavalry now at different 
stations. In consequence of these orders, the work on 
the construction of Camp Fremont has been redoubled. 
Barracks will probably be built to house the division that 
will occupy the camp and the work on the sewers is being 
hurried to completion. Big trench-digging machines are 
now working night and day and will be supplemented by 
the addition of several others during the week. 

The Lindgren Co. of San Francisco has a force of 
nearly 2,000 workmen on the job of finishing the main 
camp, which will be completed in less than a month. A 
base hospital will next be constructed, including seventy 
buildings, at a total cost of approximately $500,000. A 
remount camp will also be built. This new work will 
require about 6,000,000 feet of additional lumber. 


PERMANENT WINTER CAMP TO BE CON- 
STRUCTED 

WESTFIELD, Mass., Sept. 26——A permanent winter 
camp is to be constructed for the soldiers here modelled 
after typical Maine lumber camps, and officers of the 
Maine heavy artillery who have had experience in Maine 
lumbering operations are now preparing the plans. 

Brig.-Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser, commanding the brigade 
at this depot, recently appealed to Col. Arthur T. Balen- 
tine, in command of the First Regiment, Maine Heavy 
Artillery, for plans for a permanent winter camp of this 
type. Colonel Balentine on receipt of the request as- 
signed four of his officers of lumbering experience to 
draw up the plans. 

Instead of the long battalion buildings that have been 
erected at Camp Devens at Ayer, Mass., it is proposed 
to erect at Westfield buildings that will house a platoon 
or a eompany or a battery section, and to build these 
structures square in shape instead of oblong, thus in- 
suring an even heating in all parts. It is purposed to 
use instead of steam for heating the old fashioned round 
stove common in small railroad stations. -These stoves 
are used almost exclusively for heating in the Maine 
lumber camps. 





WITHDRAWS FROM SCHOOL OF ARMS FIGHT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 24.—Thru its mayor, W. H. 
Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa 
last week announced the withdrawal of its candidacy 
for selection as the site for the school of arms and 
machine gun practice in this military district. The 
‘‘magic city’? had made a strong fight for the camp 
and many had picked it as the winner. But it was found, 
when the army officers inspected the site tendered for the 
purpose, that a large additional area was required. As 
the surrounding land was heavily timbered and the 
officers stipulated that it be cleared immediately, Boga- 
lusa’s candidacy was withdrawn to conserve the standing 
timber, much of which would have to be sacrificed by 
hasty clearance to meet the Government conditions. 
Hammond, La., is now making an active bid for the 
camp and claims to have an adequate area of cut-over 
land available and suited to the uses of such a school. 

Laurel, yellow pine capital of Mississippi, is making 
a fight for selection as the site of an aviation camp, and 
an officer of the aviation corps has just completed a pre- 
liminary inspection of the site tendered for that purpose. 
The tract lies south of Laurel, fronting on the Southern 
railway line, and has been surveyed and mapped by the 
local committee in charge of the campaign. 

Brookhaven, Miss., is a strong bidder for one of the 
additional ecantonments. A citizens’ committee, headed 
by C. S. Butterfield and including 8. E. Moreton, both 
prominent lumbermen, took Colonel Howell, of the army 
inspection service, over the site selected and offered last 
week. A large tract is available, well drained, without 
undue undergrowth and having a plentiful water supply, 
and the Brookhaven people are awaiting the Govern- 
ment’s decision with confidence. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., home of Camp Shelby, is now after 
one of the southern schools of arms and has offered the 
Government, according to report, its choice of several 
available sites for the purpose. 





— 


TO MAKE ADDITIONS TO CAMP TAYLOR 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—The Government has pur 
chased eighty acres of land at Louisville for the addition 
to Camp Taylor, and a total of 2,500,000 feet of addi- 
tional pine has been ordered thru the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau to carry out the work, which includes 
additions to fifty buildings and the erecting of about 
100 new barrack buildings. Failure of lumber to arrive 
is holding back Mason & Hanger, the general contractors, 
who are also having trouble holding labor just now. 





ENDORSES PUBLISHER’S SUGGESTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.—President Wilson has 
written a letter to George Creel, head of the committee 
on public information, strongly endorsing his sugges- 
tion that public speakers present from the lecture plat- 
form to the people direct various phases of the great 
task now before the nation. Mr. Creel suggested that 
Arthur E. Bestor, president of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, direct the work and President Wilson heartily ap- 
proves this selection. This suggestion that the people 
be given direct vocal messages as to our preparations 
for war and the many war problems is in line with a 
suggestion of Elmer C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, to Mr. Creel that a patriotic speaker be 
furnished every trade and other convention to be held this 
fall and winter. 
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THE GREAT ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN PLANT OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER CO. AT D’LO, MISS. THE LAST WORD IN MODERN SAWMILL CONSTRUCTION 





Situated at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., on the main line 
of the Gulf & Ship Island railway, the southern termina! 
of which is at Gulfport, the greatest lumber exporting 
center of the South, are the great mills of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of band and gang sawed long- 
leaf yellow pine lumber. The company’s general offices 
are at Wiggins, where its old mill, erected in 1903, still 
turns out around 110,000 feet of yellow pine each day. 
The combined daily capacity of the Wiggins and D’Lo 
mills is over 300,000 feet. 

Because the Finkbine company stands for more than 
quantity, because it stands for quality and service and 
friendship, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to give to 
its readers a word picture of its operations. The officers 
are: EK. C. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa, president; W. 0. 
Finkbine, Des Moines, vice president; K. E. Jewett, Des 
Moines, secretary; W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss., treasurer 
and general manager; C. E. Klumb, Wiggins, Miss., 
sales manager; Joseph G. Alexander, resident manager at 
D’Lo, and J. Klumb, in charge of timber and cut-ove: 














lands. 
: Mr. Guild spends his entire time in the management of 
2 ti : the D’Lo and Wiggins plants. He has been with the 
: Finkbine interests for twenty-five years, the last fourteen 
THE OFFICE OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER CO. AT THE D’LO (MISS.) PLANT, WITH PART OF LUMBER of which have been spent in charge of the operations at 
YARD IN BACKGROUND 


Wiggins. Early in the development of the lumber indus 
try of the southern pine belt to its present immense pro 
portions he brought the Wiggins plant to a place in the 
front rank, and his ideals of quality and service have 
made the name ‘‘Finkbine’’ synonymous for all that is 
true and upright. His crowning work, however, is the 
great plant at D’Lo, which he conceived and caused to 
be erected, for this is an unusual mill in a lumber belt 
where good mills are common. 

The quality of the Wiggins output the last fourteen 
years has built up for the Finkbine products a reputation 
in the middle West second to none. There are many dea! 
ers who have been on the company’s books the entire 
fourteen years. The reason for the constant stream o! 
orders from such dealers year after year may be foun! 
in the good quality of the timbers and lumber shippe:! 
them from the Wiggins mill. Quality, uniformity 0: 
grade and service are the ideals of the Finkbine Lumbe’ 
Co. And this honestly acquired reputation has brought 
its reward in an established trade and a premium in pric: 
for Finkbine lumber. 

The trademark of the company is ‘‘FINKBINE.”’ 
Finkbine longleaf yellow pine means quality and servic: 
and uniform grades. It is the intention of the compan) 
to brand this trademark on every bundle of lumber 




















A CHARACTERISTIC STREET SCRNE_AT D’'LO, SHOWING NEAT AND COMFORTABLE HOMES shipped and to stand back of that mark. The thought o! 
: 3 PROVIDED FOR EMPLOYEES the company is to give a man what he wants and when 
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LEFT HAND SECTION OF PANORAMA OF THE UPTODATE WIGGINS (MISS.) PLANT OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER. CO., SHOWING THE PLANING 
MILL AND PART OF THE SAWMILL 
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VIEW OF THE GREAT ROUGH DRY SHED, PLANING MILL, AND DRESSED LUMBER SHED AT THE D’LO PLANT OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER CoO. 


he wants. It has no objection to any kind of mixed 
orders and it has a seasoned and trained organization 
with which to fill them intelligently. The same boys 
now handling lumber have filled orders for the Finkbine 
company for years, another mark of efficiency in serv- 
ice. For this makes for uniformity of grading which in 
turn commands a premium. It was this policy, consis- 
tently carried out thru a long term of years, that created 
a demand for Finkbine yellow pine that could not be 
filled alone by the Wiggins mill and so led to the erection 
of the mill at D’Lo and the purchasing of thousands of 
acres of virgin longleaf yellow pine. 

But before passing to the D’Lo mill and its resources, 
honor must be paid to the Wiggins mill, which is the foun- 
dation of the Finkbine yellow pine industry and still an 
important factor. The timber at Wiggins is the finest 
quality of close grain longleaf yellow pine. There re- 
mains timber for many years cutting. The logging is 
done with steam, two American loaders and a Clyde four 
line skidder handling the logs, with two Shay locomotives 
and one main line Baldwin road engine furnishing the 
motive power. 

The mill is equipped with one double cutting band and 
one single band saw and other modern machinery neces- 
sary, all of Allis-Chalmers make. The planing mill has 
a capacity of 100,000 feet a day and is equipped with 
five Berlin and one S. A. Woods machines. There is an 
abundance of shed and yard room, and all of the dimen- 
sion stock is kiln dried. 

Wiggins is a healthful place in which to live and the 
Finkbine company has had little trouble, either here or at 
D’Lo, from scarcity of labor. There is a fine spirit of 
camaraderie existing between employer and employee that 
makes for efficiency. Many of the employees own their 
homes while others rent company houses at a nominal 
sum. 


The D’Lo Enterprise a Model One 


Several years ago General Manager Guild saw the 
necessity of enlarging the output of Finkbine products. 
A new mill and an increased supply of timberlands were 
mandatory, and J. Klumb, buyer for the company and 


END PILED INTERIOR TRIM AND WIDE FINISH LUMBER IN ONE 


OF THE FINISH SHEDS 


builder of the Wiggins mill, was sent into the territory 
around D’Lo. He succeeded in purchasing one of the 
finest bodies of longleaf virgin yellow pine timber left in 
the South and at D’Lo was erected the great modern 
mill which has enough virgin pine timber at its command, 
cutting over 200,000 feet a day, to last for more than a 
generation. This mill is declared by experts to be the 
most modern sawmill plant in the South. If there is any 
improvement for the facile and swift manufacture of 
lumber that the D’Lo mill does not possess, it is not yet 
on the market. The plant was finished about a year ago. 
Cutting was started Aug. 9, 1916. 

The logging equipment for the D’Lo mill consists of 
two McGiffert loaders, two Clyde skidders, three 70-ton 
Shay locomotives and one heavy main line road engine. 
Much attention is paid to taking care of the men in camp. 
The camp has its own school and a branch of the mill 
Y. M. C. A. is installed here for the benefit of the em- 
ployees. It also has its own store and is equipped with 
electric lights and a waterworks system. A physician is 
regularly attached to the camp staff. 

Logs are brought to the mill and unloaded in a large 
pond, the ample storage capacity of which enables the 
picking out of extra fine logs to be held in reserve for 
large special timber orders. The pond also contains a 
boom providing for the storing of timbers sawed for 
export. 

The great mill, of absolutely fireproof construction, is 
equipped with two double cutting bands, a gang and a 
resaw with the other necessary machinery, all of Allis- 
Chalmers make except the gang, made by the Diamond 
Iron Works. Each machine is driven by an electric mo- 
tor and all the electric equipment is of Allis-Chalmers 
make. Steam is furnished by four 500-horsepower Casey 
& Hedges boilers and a 2,000 KW Allis-Chalmers turbine 
is directly connected with a generator which furnishes 
the current. The power house is a model. All the pri- 
mary motor equipment is located in one small, compact 
building and handled by one man. In many mills power 
is furnished from as many as three sources. 


(Concluded on Page 52) 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS FINKBINE 


SOME OF THE SPLENDID DENSE CLOSE GRAINED 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS PRODUCED BY THE 
FINKBINE CoO. 


DIMENSION THAT HAS BROUGHT THAT 


COMPANY AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
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RIGHT HAND SECTION OF PANORAMA OF THE WIGGINS (MISS.) PLANT OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER CO., SHOWING PART OF SAWMILL’. WITH 


DRESSED LUMBER SHEDS ON RIGHT 
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SHIP BUILDING IS SPEEDED UP IN ALL SECTIONS | 


North and South Atlantic Coast and West Coast Ports Are Notably Active—New Yards Go in and Dormant Plants Are 
Revived—Lumber Orders Many and Heavy 


SHIPPING LARGE ORDER OF PILING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau is now shipping a hurry-up order of 
3,500,000 feet of yellow pine to Newark, N. J., for the 
construction of ways in the new steel ship fabricating 
yard of the Submarine Boat Corporation. This big order 
was placed thru the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
Federal Shipping Board and is one of the preliminary 
steps in the campaign to develop America’s ship build- 
ing facilities to a degree heretofore undreamed of. 

Engineers stated that shortleaf pine piling could be 
utilized for these ways, but the Georgia-Florida bureau 
was given the order, longleaf pine being preferred. 

Fortunately, when the order was received by the 
bureau here representatives of seventy-two mills were 
holding a meeting in Jacksonville. The proposition was 
laid hefore the mill men by telephone and they were 
asked for a price. After some deliberation they named 
a price of 8 cents, which is considered low. The price 
will cover lengths up to 55 feet. The price is 10 cents 
on the longer sticks—56 to 68 feet. 

Delivery on this entire order is desired by Oct 1. 
About 120 cars were moving toward Newark today. 





SHIP YARD CONSTRUCTION PROGRESSING 
RAPIDLY 

TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 24.—The Foundation Co., of 
New York, which recently obtained a 97-acre tidelands 
site for a wood ship yard in Tacoma, is making rapid 
progress on its yard and soon after Oct. 1 expects to 
begin laying keels for twelve of the first batch of wooden 
ships it is to build for the French government. The 
company is reported to have contracts for sixty wooden 
ships for the French. A fleet of pile drivers and dredg- 
ers is at work on the company’s site, which adjoins the 
big plant of the Todd company where steel ships are to 
be built. The Foundation Co. has the foundations and 
much of the superstructure in place for its sawmill and 
for its joiner shops and a supply dock and plank road- 
ways already in. Delay in the delivery of lumber needed 
for construction work is the greatest factor hampering 
the plant just now. Capt. H. H. Williams, former mas- 
ter of the steamer Hiloniam, which was submarined off 
Genoa last May, is to be inspection officer of vessels under 
construction and Frank Walker is representative of the 
French government here. 

At the Todd plant, which is to be the largest plant on 
Puget Sound for steel ship construction, the first keel 
was laid this week. Delay in delivery of machinery is 
hampering the progress of construction. 

An inquiry has been received by the fir emergency 
committee for 2,400 spars and booms for wooden ships 
being constructed by the Federal Shipping Board on the 
Atlantic and Pacifie coasts, 350 ships in all. While 
press dispatches have said the order was placed, word to 
that effect has not yet been received by the committee, 
according to Chairman George 8. Long. Quotations were 
forwarded to Washington, D. C., by the committee some 
time ago. 


FORGING AHEAD AS SHIPBUILDING CENTER 

TAcoMA, WASH., Sept. 24.—Olympia, the capital of 
Washington, is forging ahead in wooden shipbuilding 
and has eleven wooden ships, all big fellows, in various 
stages of construction on the ways of the two ship yards 
there. The Sloan yard, looking at it from the harbor, 
looks not unlike a city block of scaffoldings, eight ves- 
sels being on the ways in various stages, representing 
Government and private work—over $1,000,000 worth of 
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mediately six schooners of large capacity. The yards 
will be located on Back Bay. The officers are D. J. Gay, 
of Biloxi, president; L. V. Pringle, of Biloxi, vice presi- 
dent, and W. A. MeInnis, of Gulfport, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. 

This is Biloxi’s third ship building enterprise. Each 
of the other ship yards has laid the keel for a vessel of 
large tonnage, the Biloxi Shipyard & Box Factory hav- 
ing a large force at work upon a 4-masted schooner to 
measure 210 feet over all and to be completed in about 
six months. 





GETTING OUT SHIP KNEES AN ART 
Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 24.—No part of the wooden 
vessel requires more careful selection than its knees. Get- 
ting out ship knees is decidedly an art, both in mental 
and physical requirements, and the demand for this kind 
of timbers is enormous with 


the matter to the Federal Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are to return to Washington next 
week and resume. discussion of this phase of the shi 
schedules. ; 

Meanwhile, the original orders are to be shipped at 
the old average price of $35 and new orders at the in 
voice prices of the items on the schedule, with the unde 
standing that $40 is not to be exceeded. 

In the event that the southern pine men and the flee: 
corporation fail to reach an agreement as to making th: 
$40 price retroactive, it is to be submitted to.the arbi 
tration of the Federal Trade Commission under th 
terms of the proposition accepted by Admiral Capps. 

The fact that officials of the fleet corporation an 
shipping board recognize that an increase is justifie:|! 
on new business as the record stands is a distinet aid 
vance for the lumbermen. 





the great impetus wood ship 
building has received in the 
last year. ‘ The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a stack 
of knees at the new yard 
of the Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co., the third largest yard in 
Tacoma, which has just com- 
pleted its plant and begun 
active ship building with the 
laying of two keels. It is to 
build emergency ships for 
the Government. Henry A. 
Rhodes of Tacoma is presi- 
dent; Arthur G. Prichard 
treasurer; EK. W. Heath su- 
perintendent; and J. KE. 
Bonnell general manager— 
these men with Everett G. 
Griggs, John S. Baker, and 
others, controlling the com- 
pany. The company has at 
its yard a mold and machine 
shop, 52x216 feet in size—patterned after the most mod- 
ern type; a 2-story office building 26x156 feet in size; 
a sawmill, blacksmith shop and boiler house. There are 
four launching ways 64 feet wide with craneway between, 
launching ways and building berth being 380 feet long. 
The plant is just north of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., connected with trackage to permit quick handling 
of lumber, 


EASTERN CONCERN PURCHASES ANOTHER SHIP 
YARD 

Bancor, Mz., Sept. 24.—After twenty years of idle- 
ness, the William T, Donnell ship yard at Bath has again 
become a busy place, it having become the property of 
The Pendleton Co., at the head of which is Fields 8. 
Pendleton, of Islesboro and New York, who also has 
yards at Mystic, Conn., and at Belfast, Me. The Pendle- 
ton concern owned forty wooden sailing vessels just 
before the war, but this fleet has been reduced by sales 
and losses to eight vessels, and new tonnage is to be built 
to make up the deficiency. At the Donnell yard a 
4-masted schooner will be built at onee, much of the 
material now being on hand and the rest being on the 
way from the Pacific coast. Next year, it is expected, 
several other good-sized schooners will be built at this 
yard. At Belfast the Pendleton company is making 
ready to build a 4-master of about 1,000 tons, and at 
Mystic several vessels are under construction. It is said 




















SCENE AT SLOAN CORPORATION’S WOODEN SHIP BUILDING PLANT AT OLYMPIA, WHERE EIGHT VESSELS ARE 
i ON THE WAYS 


ships. The Sloan yard is employing over 300 men. Philip 
Sloan is at the head of the company, and Joseph 
Sloan, his brother, is at the head of the company’s yard 
at Anacortes, where it is building wood vessels on a large 
scale. The Sloans hail from Bay City, Mich. 

Two vessels are in the stocks at the E. R. Ward ship 
ward in Olympia, and a third, recently launched and the 
largest wooden vessel built on Puget Sound, is in the 
stream getting its rigging and finishing work. The 
eleven ships now in course of construction at Olympia 
represent a consumption of about 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 





BILOXI GETS THIRD SHIP BUILDING 
ENTERPRISE 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 24.—The Coast Ship Co., 
capitalized at $100,000, has been organized to establish 
a ship yard at Biloxi, Miss., and proposes to build im- 


that the Pendleton yards have enough work ahead to 
keep them busy for five years. A feature of the equip- 
ment of the Bath yard is an electric sawmill. 





TO DISCUSS SHIP TIMBER PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—The proposition sub- 
mitted by the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau to fur- 
nish 150 additional yellow pine ship schedules at an 
advance in price which the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has accepted calls for a minimum price of $40 per 
1,000 feet, the Federal Trade Commission to adjust 
any further increase which may be justified by future 
developments. 

The question of having the new price made retroactive 
on account of changed conditions since the original 100 
schedules were taken at $35 remains to be determined 
and F. L. Sanford, M. J. Seanlon and F. W. Stevens, 
members of the special committee designated to present 





SHIP KNEES AT TACOMA SHIPBUILDING CO.’S NEW TACOMA YARD 


Under the agreement, 100 additional schedules are to 
be delivered by July 30, 1918, another twenty-five ly 
Oct. 1, 1918, and the final twenty-five by Jan. 1, 1919. 
This means that all yellow pine mills: cutting the sche: 
ules, including some in the Georgia-Florida bureau, must 
make record speed and go to heavy additional expense 
in order to get out the cream of their timber holdings 
for ships with which to keep supplies and men going to 
Europe. The ship stock calls for just about 10 percent 
of the timber of the yellow pine mills—absolutely the 
cream of it. 

J. A. Bentley, of Alexandria, La., president of the 
Enterprise Lumber Co. and the Bentley Lumber (o., 
was in the city today conferring with the Southern Pine 
bureau and with officials of the Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration. Mr. Bentley, like other big yellow pine lumber 
men, is prepared to do his bit by taking on additional 
schedules. 

One provision of the new arrangements permits tlic 
yellow pine mills to saw flitch timbers four inches wider 
than called for by schedule and receive pay for it. 





SHIP BUILDING PLANTS INCREASING 
CONSTANTLY 

ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Sept. 24.—The Grays 
Harbor ship building plants are constantly growing and 
by Jan. 1 there will be at least 2,000 men employed ani 
at least twenty wooden ships will be under construction. 
The largest plant on the harbor, the Grays Harbor Mo- 
torship Corporation, is well supplied with Government 
orders. Three ships are now under way and when the 
yard is enlarged eight will be in process of construction 
at one time. 

The Aberdeen shipyard owned by the Grant Smith Co. 
has ways for four ships now and a fifth will be added. 
This company also has Government orders and the kee! 
for the first ship is to be laid shortly. The Grays Harbor 
Shipbuilding Co. has three launching slips, two of which 
now are occupied. One or two vessels in the water also 
ean be handled at the dock of this company. The Mut 
thews yards in Hoquiam have room for three ships to be 
built at one time. 

A billion dollars’ worth of ships under construction 
in the United States for Norwegian parties have been 
commandeered by the United States Government, accor: 
ing to Erie Erickson, of the Hrickson-Anderson Co., of 
Bergen, Norway, who is now here on business. He says 
the Government will turn these over to their Norwegiaii 
owners within six months after the war. Mr. Erickson 
says no orders are being placed with Pacific coast yards 
by the Norwegians just now, principally because all the 
yards are busy turning out ships for the United States 
Government. 


SPP LILI II IF 

DANGER OVER, FORESTRY BUREAU CLOSES 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—Temporary headquarters 
maintained by the forestry bureau at Spokane since 
July 22 were abandoned this week. Practically all dan 
ger of forest fires for the rest of the season having been 
eliminated by the recent rains. ‘‘Sinece the temporary 
office was established in Spokane we have spent here 
for supplies and equipment about $20,000, exclusive of 
money spent for wages of men and _ transportation,’’ 
says F, R. Ingalsbe, of Missoula, Mont., a mineral ex- 
aminer of the forestry bureau who has been in charge 
of the local headquarters. This office has given employ- 
ment to about 1,600 fire fighters. 
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1 
ONOMY 








For many years prior to the European war the subjects of increased 
ogricultural production and improvement in the methods of living on the 
arms of the United States had received much consideration, and many 
:novements had been started with the avowed objects of promoting agri- 
ultural prosperity and bringing about the social and educational better- 
nients that are not to be secured by the farmer until he is provided with 

safe margin of profit on his agricultural operations. During those years 

uuch advancement was made and the outlook on the whole was at the 
outbreak of the war vastly better than it had been a decade before. No 
one will doubt that there is ample room for further improvement, but it is 
well enough in our zeal not to overlook what has been accomplished in a 
comparatively short time and to take that accomplishment as somewhat 
of an earnest of what is likely to be accomplished in the near future. 

One rural institution that has come in for its full share of criticism is 
the district school; the most common criticism of its management being 
that less is paid for teachers than for farm hands. The fact is that in 
practically all the better agricultural States salaries of rural school teachers 
have gone up from $25 to $30 a month to $60 and $75; and this was true 
hefore the increase in the cost of living was a factor in the matter. The 
basic reason was that many school officers in the States referred to were 
themselves high school graduates at least, and some of them college men; 
and they were determined to give to their children in the schools of their 
own districts as good school advantages as were given to the children of 
nearby villages and cities. The result of this determination has been that 
only persons who have had special instruction in normal schools are 
employed as teachers. That is to say, the demand was for better teachers 
and when such teachers were available they were paid for their special 
ability. 

Farmers always have been friendly to education; in fact, too much so, 
for it has often happened that they have been imposed upon by persons 
who professed to be better informed than they really were. The farmer 
always has been considered an “easy mark” for the agent who was pro- 
moting the sale of something that was destined to revolutionize farming 
methods; and he was an easy mark simply because he wanted to improve, 
tho he was not always wise enough to be discreet in his purchase of 
facilities for promoting improvements. Agents for school supply houses 
today frequently importune school officers to buy equipment that in the 
ordinary rural school would be utterly useless, and the opinion is ventured 
that every rural school now has within its four walls such useless equip- 
ment that has cost the taxpayers amounts anywhere from a few dollars 





be done to give uniformity. and continuity to the courses pursued in the 
various schools. The object of certificates and the duty of school com- 
missioners are to bring about some such results, but their influence is 
rather at the top of the ladder than at the bottom, where it should be. 

In the county in which the writer lives there is a positive scarcity of 
teachers, a scarcity that is greatly aggravated by the calling of men of 
teaching age to the colors; and at the beginning of the fall term of school 
some districts actually were without teachers. This scarcity was foreseen 
by the commissioner of schools and one can scarcely doubt that it was a 
factor in determining the number of certificates issued to applicants upon 
examination. The teachers’ examination as ordinarily conducted is at best 
an unsatisfactory test of a person’s ability to teach, and when even that 
test is by force of circumstances lessened in efficiency the schools must 
suffer. 

While it may not be practicable to consolidate or centralize rural schools 
of some sections, it is practicable to give to them something more of unity 
than they at present have by connecting and coérdinating their work with 
that of other educational institutions. There should be some connection 
between the educational work of the school and the farmers’ institutes. 
The county agent should be made a potent factor in the school’s course in 
agriculture and the public library should be an active element in promot- 
ing interest in agriculture, especially when it is located in and supported 
by an agricultural community. This means of course that the librarian 
must be in sympathy with movements in behalf of agricultural develop- 
ment, that institute leaders must be interested in education and that the 
county agent must see the part they are performing or may perform in pro- 
moting agricultural education in the county. What is true of these public 
instrumentalities is true also of voluntary organizations, such as men’s 
and women’s clubs, literary societies etc. 

The labor situation this year in many rural sections has been serious, 
owing to the call of agricultural workers to the army ; but the fact that to 
meet the labor shortage in some communities high schools have been closed 
for brief periods is indicative of the close relation that must obtain between 
the cultivation of the soil and the cultivation of the intellect. If taking to 
the country for a few weeks several thousand city boys should give them 
a better understanding of the relation of agricultural prosperity to gen- 
eral prosperity those few weeks may prove to be from the viewpoint of 
public welfare the most valuable in their entire school course. This will 
be especially true with respect to those who shall later become teachers 
in the public schools. Not one teacher in ten thousand, it is ventured, has 


up to a few hundreds. 

The primary fact is, with respect to rural school 
improvement, that not much real and permanent 
progress can be made until something more is 
done to unify, solidify and codrdinate educational 
activities, in townships and counties especially. Of 
course the centralizing of schools is the best solu- 
tion, but there are many obstacles to that solution 
in most States ; and tho it is to be looked forward 
to something should be done and much can 





Ir IN a single season the people of the United States 
can produce in ‘‘war gardens’’ $35,000,000 worth of 
food—the amount estimated by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission—there is reason to hope that while the war lasts 
the farmers of the country will bring their output to a 
level above anything heretofore known. 

* * * 

THE COMMUNITY music committee of Birmingham, 
\la., is planning to organize an orchestra that shall give 
iwo concerts each month thruout the winter. These con- 
erts, which have been given during the summer in the 
city’s parks, are in fact ‘‘ecommunity sings’’ in which 
the audiences participate, only a few of the pieces being 
exclusively for the orchestra. 

* * * 

Iv Au the large communities nearest to the training 
camps the United States Government has stationed trained 
community organizers whose duty it will be to codrdinate 
the various agencies which are seeking opportunities for 
service among the soldiers; it being the hope that each 
of these organizers will serve as a sort of clearing house 
for welfare work of various kinds so that there shall be 
no overlapping of activities and consequent waste. This 
1S a poliey in harmony with that insistently advocated by 
the Community Builder to be pursued in every com- 
munity. An example of the methods of procedure of 
the Government representative is afforded by T. 8. 
Settle, stationed at Atlanta, Ga., in the vicinity of Fort 
MePherson, of whom W. 8. Gifford, direetor of the com- 
tussion on training camp activities, says: ‘‘Mr. Settle 
has got the churches, the lodges, the local Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and various women’s clubs and other organizations work- 
ing together on a composite program. A combination 
soldiers’ club and canteen will be erected and maintained 
by the women of the town; adequate swimming facilities 
have been provided; library facilities have been devel- 
oped; bowling alleys and pool rooms especially for the 
soldiers have been opened; the character of moving pic- 
ture films has been approved, and the whole community 
has banded together to provide for the soldiers on leave 


from | camp a wholesome round of recreation and re- 
laxation,?? 





UNIFIED EDUCATION 


Rural education in the United States suffers more 
and is retarded more by lack of unity and coherence 
than from any other cause. Each little school dis- 
trict is for all practical purposes an independent, 
unrelated political and educational entity, and not- 
withstanding State and county courses of study, ad- 
joining schools differ from one another as do stars 
in their glory. Not only are there wide differences 
between rural schools of a single township, but a 
single school during one school year differs widely 
from the same institution during the preceding and 
following years. Verily, the rural school has its 
“ups and downs’’ accordingly as it has an enter- 
prising or unenterprising board and a capable or in- 
capable teacher. 


About the worst feature of school management is 
the practice of changing teachers each year. No 
rural teacher who is in one district one year and in 
another the next has an opportunity to make a place 
for herself and for the school in the community. 
She is for all practical purposes as much an out- 
sider while she is teaching as before she came into 
the district. And most of this changing is needless. 
Too often a few dollars in salary are enough to 
eliminate from consideration many candidates; but 
that is less true today than a few years ago. Too 
often still, however, some trifling complaint or dis- 
satisfaction is considered ground for change of 
teacher; with the result that just as serious com- 
plaint is found with the next, and the next, and so 
on ad infinitum. 


Moreover, school officers in adjoining districts are 
as citizens of foreign countries toward one another, 
whereas they should be in closest possible codpera- 
tion. If it be important for teachers to meet In in- 
stitutes, it is equally important for school officers to 
meet in county and township groups. But benefits 
from both teachers’ and officers’ meetings will be 
largely measured by the numbers of “holdovers’’ 
among those attending. The same trifling reasons 
that are thought to disqualify a teacher will serve 
to defeat a candidate for reélection to membership 
on the school board; and the Consequence is that the 
district is deprived of benefits that accrue from ex- 
perience in school management. 


Members of school boards should be persons in- 
terested in education, and their continued service 
should identify them with educational movements 
in their communities. When that is true something 
like orderly progress in township and In county Is 
practicable. The district school, owing to its limited 
resources, is fated to be of limited influence; larger 
resources, which mean larger territory, are neces- 
sary to greater influence. Consequently some means 
must be found to unify sentiment and codrdinate 
the activities of the various districts that make up 
the township. Ten district boards in a township 
working along the same lines can do Infinitely more 
in behalf of education than can those same boards 
working Independently of one another. 











a proper conception of the importance of agricul- 
ture. Altogether too many of them look upon 
the farm as a place to get away from, and their 
interest in corn clubs, pig clubs and agricultural 
exhibits is at least apathetic. Children are easily 
interested in these matters, and with the sympa- 
thetic help of teachers added to the friendly riv- 
alry between communities agriculture and stock- 
raising can be wonderfully stimulated thru this 
work with the children of the schools. But such 
work should be continuous and general, not 
periodical and sporadic. 





‘¢Bounty baskets’’ are being collected in Toledo, Ohio, 
for distribution among the soldiers called from the com- 
munity. The baskets were placed in various stores and 
persons visiting these places were invited to make their 
contributions toward the welfare of the fighting men. The 
work is being carried on by the Blade in collaboration with 
the Toledo Commerce Club. 

* * * 


‘*MoreE and Better Live Stock’’ was the general subject 
of a series of lectures delivered by a representative of the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association before meet- 
ings of farmers at Oshkosh, Wis., and nearby villages. 
Farmers from nearby counties were the guests of Winne- 
bago County farmers who piloted them to numerous dairy 
farms in the vicinity of Oshkosh. 


* * * 


WomMEN will be called upon to aid in the canning in- 
dustry, which has been hit by the draft as have other 
industries. Canned fruits and vegetables occupy a very 
important place in the modern dietary in times of 
peace; but in times of war the demand for canned goods 
far exceeds that of normal times. Consequently it is 
extremely important that steps be taken to provide can- 
ning factories with their full complement of labor. Also, 
this year especially, much of the fruit and vegetables 
utilized by canneries will be made up of the surpluses 
of small gardens and orchards that heretofore have been 
wasted. Canneries have in most sections risen to the 
needs of the occasion and have offered to buy even the 
smallest amounts in order that nothing may be wasted. 

* * * 


IN AN appeal to the people of his district, John E. 
Cooter, agricultural agent for Polk and Marion counties, 
Oregon, suggested that instead of taking vacations and 
outings they form groups and go to help harvest fruit 
and cereal crops. With respect to the money usually 
expended in vacations he said: ‘‘If you-don’t need the 
money the Red Cross or the army Y. M. C. A, will be 
glad to get it, and you will be rendering a.double patriotic 
service.”’ . 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








A well-to-do retailer sat at his desk and tried to 
work. He didn’t feel like it. His backbone felt limp, 
and he couldn’t center his attention on anything with- 
out an effort. It reminded him of trying to point out 
a distant dog to a cross baby who insists on looking 
at a near-by pedestrian. So far as he knew there was 
no good reason why he should not feel fine. He had 
had a good spring and summer trade and had worked 
at high pressure to get things squared away so he 
could take a vacation during the slack period at mid- 
summer. But at the last minute he found it impos- 
sible to get away, so he was staying and keeping shop 
and trying to get a few matters straightened out at odd 
times. At first the relief from the hard pressure of 
work was a splendid sensation. He lay back in his 
chair with real relief and dallied luxuriously with a bit 
of work now and then. The second day was just as 
pleasant as the first. But by the end of the week 
he was feeling queer. He began to find it an effort 
to go down to the post office. Reading the paper be- 
came something of a burden. He would get out an in- 
voice or a credit sheet and lay it on his desk, but he 
wouldn’t bring himself to work on it until nearly night. 

He decided to have some shed bearings repaired, so 
he called the yard foreman in and gave the directions. 
The foreman asked some particular questions, so the 
owner got out of his chair with difficulty, yawned and 
stretched and went out to look the work over. He felt 
a repugnance for it, stared at it stupidly for a few 
minutes and told the foreman to go ahead and do it any 
way he wanted to. Back in the office he sat down in 
his chair; but the chair didn’t feel comfortable. He 
was feeling a great lassitude of body and a dissatis- 
faction of mind. As he thought about it the lumber 
business seemed an uninteresting occupation. He won- 
dered why any one engaged in it. He began to feel 
unsuccessful, and he wondered if he ought not to make 
a change. But all the other retail businesses he could 
think of seemed equally distasteful, so he fairly bathed 
himself in melancholia and wondered what evil end 
would come to so sodden and uninteresting an ex 
istence as his. Already he could feel a barren old 
age creeping over him with its bodily ills and restricted 
interests. Being something of a book man he repeated 
the quotation about his ways of life having fallen into 
the sere, the yellow leaf. This reminded him that old 
men are supposed to solace themselves with the clas- 
sics, so he dragged a dusty bible out of his desk and 
tried to read in the old testament. All he could hit 
upon was long passages of hard names and the quar- 
rels the patriarchs had over their pasturage. Reading 
the bible was more intolerable than just sitting still. 

While in this state of mind a friend breezed in with 
a bill for a garage. As the retailer looked at that bill 
it seemed to him he simply could not figure it. He felt 
sick, and said so. His head was dull and empty. His 
friend looked him over carefully, listened to his feeble 
complaints, looked out of the window and grinned. 

‘“What you need to do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to go out and 
get drunk.’’ 

This startled the retailer a little, and he didn’t like 
the bodily sensations produced by the start. They 
were painful. 

‘*What do you mean, 
know I never drink.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t recommend it to everybody,’’ said 
his friend, ‘‘and I don’t think it’s the only cure for 
you. But it would work. You need something to 
rack the crust of inertia that’s settled over you. 
Ever see a pool of molten iron? As it begins to cool 
there’s a crust of dirty looking slag on the top. You’ve 
begun to cool, and slag’s settling on you. Do some- 
thing to crack it off. Do something different. You’ve 
been loafing and it hasn’t been good for you. Every- 
body needs rest, but he needs to get it by a variety of 
work. The fellow who works on one job until he has 
to quit or bust and then rests by doing nothing is 
going to get in bad with himself. I’ll bet a good many 
excesses are committed by men who feel just like you 
do. They feel as tho life is getting utterly rotten, and 
just to give themselves a thrill once more, to make their 
blood pound and to feel really alive, they’ll run off 
with the bank roll or fight a policeman or get roaring 
drunk or elope with the cook. I don’t think you want 
to do any of those things, spite of my joke. But I 
suggest that you don’t lose any time getting busy on 
something or other.’’ 


get drunk?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You 


Finding a Sure Cure 

The lumberman sat inert in his chair. The idea of 
getting busy and really exerting himself seemed utterly 
horrible. His lazy muscles cried out against it. But 
in his mind he knew his friend was right. He didn’t 
get drunk; but he did go straightway to a turkish 
bath to get some vigor rubbed into himself. He then 
put on some old clothes and drove thirty miles across 
country to his brother’s farm. Threshing was in 
progress, and about the first thing he heard after the 
uproarious greetings of his nephews was that an old 
schoolmate who owned a neighboring farm had fallen 
from a load of bundles and broken his leg. He had no 
hired hand, and help was searee. The lumberman 
knew just what he was going to do. He volunteered 
to finish the threshing for his old friend. It had been 
years since he had done such work. But he got up at 
4 in the morning, struggled thru unfamiliar chores, 
harnessed a team and drove off to where the thresh- 
ing was in progress. 

Threshing is not hard work for a seasoned farmer. 
In fact he makes it a sort of gala occasion. But to an 
office ‘han it is no snap. With skin scorched with sun- 
burn and hands blistered and muscles aching the lum- 





berman would work thru the evening chores and drop 
into bed. Hardly would he drop asleep, it seemed to 
kim, until the Big Ben would get him out. But the odd 
part about it was that he liked it from the first. The 
throb of the machinery, the great golden fields, the 
moisture-beaded water jugs, the shouts and jokes of 
the men and above all else a sense of physical well 
being that slowly emerged thru the healthy tiredness 
of his body gave him a queer feeling of satisfaction. 
He was accepted as one of the crew by the farmers, 
and he found numberless bits of kindliness and wisdom 
cropping out in the least expected places. At the end 
of ten days he went home feeling twenty years younger, 
with his lassitude gone and a real desire to tackle the 
yard. A score of improvements had oceurred to him, 
and he was impatient to try them out. 

When he got home he went to work with a snap and 
soon had things moving rapidly about the yard. But 
about that time he learned that the general run of war 
relief work in the county had been slowly going to pot. 
After the first fine glow of enthusiasm that followed 
the declaration of war had ebbed the old crop of com- 
munity inertia and petty politics had cropped up, so 
that things were getting utterly tangled. The matter was 
put up to him. He didn’t like the prospect, but some- 
thing had to be done. So he tackled the job of harmon- 
izing the local Red Cross with all its rivals, system- 
atized the work the community was undertaking for 
the families of soldiers, held a dozen mass meetings 
and made speeches at all of them, got the working 
committees reduced in membership from twelve or 
fifteen to one or two, impressed all the workers with 
the fact that they were there to work and not to deter- 
mine whether they were more important than their 
social rivals and in the course of three weeks had the 
whole outfit working smoothly and efficiently. 

Speech making was a nervous trial to him, and at 
the end of the three weeks he was all in. He went down 

















“What you need is to go out and get drunk” 


to the office and sat back in his chair and felt good for 
the chance to rest. The second day was just as pleas- 
ant. The third he felt a slight dullness; and when 
he realized this he bounced clear out of his chair. 
Within an hour he had out some pieces of cardboard 
and was preparing his autumn advertising. He had 
made a date for the professional at the country club 
to give him his first lesson in golf playing in the after- 
noon, and he had ’phoned his wife an invitation to go 
with him on a trip thru the country in the early even 
ing. He was planning to see some farmer friends to 
get some information from them about what farmers 
needed the worst way of building and to find out 
if possible what would be his best avenue of approach. 
He was entering on the fall and winter business with a 
new zest. Somebody asked him the other day how 
business was coming, and he said it was never better. 

‘*Sales must have been holding up pretty well,’’ 
his questioner said. 

“*Well,’’ he said reflectively, ‘‘now that you men 
tion it I don’t know that they have. In fact the book- 
keeper’s statements show that they haven’t. I don’t 
know why I should say that business is good, except 
that it feels good. I have a hunch I can make trade 
come my way this fall and that I’ll have a good time 
doing it. I’ve been studying advertising lately, and 
you’d never guess what a lot of fun it is and how much 
good business sense there is in it.’’ 


Too Much Unemployed Leisure Their Ailment 


This little story carries its own moral like a sun- 
flower pinned to its lapel. This summer I’ve talked to 
a good many retailers who told me business was bad 
when I felt reasonably sure the thing that ailed them 
was too much unemployed leisure. We Americans are 
not artistic loafers. We are apt to work ourselves to 
death on some one job or else rest by doing nothing at 
all. Working without rest on one job gets our vision 
warped out of perspective. Loafing by doing nothing 
at all, whether it is because we want to rest or because 
trade happens to slack up, is a dangerous thing. En- 
ergy that is not utilized soon sours, and that ex- 
plains a lot of the hard-luck stories that floated around 
this summer. 


This year is a year of anxiety and unrest. It is in 
the air. We can’t expect to have a year as mellow as 
moonlight and as tender as an old shirt with the new; 
papers filled with war news and strikes and congres 
sional wrangles. It takes a definite effort at steadines: 
on our part, and that effort is not confined to tellin, 
ourselves to be calm. It ought to take in a variety of 
work; work in the yard and in the office; handling sales 
and collections and planning carefully ahead for futur: 
advertising; working steadily a little every week or 
every day for the good of the community, in’ wa: 
relief or in increasing production or in helping to create 
improved marketing methods. The point is that we 
will find ourselves most at peace with ourselves ani 
with our customer if we keep intelligently busy wit! 
some useful and necessary work. There is enough of 
it these days to supply the most ravenous appetite. 
When I find a manager sitting alone in his office in 
the middle of the afternoon idly thumbing thru the 
paper I know before I hand him my eard that I’m go 
ing to hear a hard-luck story. No matter if he is doing 
more than a normal amount of business a man who wil! 
sit around alone of an afternoon reading a dog-eare:| 
newspaper for the tenth time is going to feel that the 
world is being mean to him and that business is a 
wretched occupation. This is a year above all others 
to keep fit physically and especially to keep fit me 
tally. Mental dyspeptics are bad for the lumber busi 
ness as well as for other kinds of trade. They spend 
time enough moaning to make a big change in the status 
of commerce, and their ailment is catching. The ea 
toonist Briggs has shown us in how many ways som: 
one is always taking the joy out of life. If that joy 
snatcher happens to be a retailer he ought to take hin 
self in hand and have his mind disinfected. 

We have made a lot of fun of some of the activities 
of our neighbors this vear. We have watehed young 
women learn to knit, for instance, with every stitch 
showing in facial contortions with what painful labo 
it is accomplished. Verily some knitters must improve 
or the winter will be finished before their sweaters are 
We have snickered at fat gentlemen drilling with the 
home guards and stumbling manfully over their sus 
penders as they march up hill. But it is infinitely bet 
ter to be doing something than to be sitting baek and 
nursing a feeling that the world has got it in for you 
and that it’s a rotten place at best. The man who kicks 
a light out of his spectacles learning the goose step with 
the Pumpkinville Grenadiers will not have time o: 
energy or inclination to indulge in mental indigestion. 

ADVERTISING A VALUABLE BUSINESS 

; PROMOTER 

The man who thinks advertising doesn’t get busi 
ness for a lumberman ought to investigate some in- 
stances in the middle West that happened during this 
last summer. Business has held up out there in every 
place that the retailers made any intelligent effort to 
inform their customers of real conditions and to edu- 
cate them in true building wisdom. The person who 
does not believe in publicity is generally the fellow 
who expects too much of it. If he thinks that it will 
hypnotize people and make them come into the yard 
and buy something they do not want and something 
they know all the time they don’t need he is going to 
be disappointed. But if he thinks of it as a creative 
agency in the sense of being useful to inform people 
of the true economy of good buildings he is going to 
find it a real and indispensable help. It is not as uni- 
versal an agent as the slide rule that would do ever, 
thing except put spots on pigs, but it will put spots 
in the bank account if it is used correctly. 

The thing T had in mind when referring to the mid 
dle West was the great trade in farm buildings. The 
response the farmers made this year to the appeal for 
a greater production of food was admirable. When you 
consider the fact that a good many times in the past 
farmers have been induced to make special efforts to 
raise big erops and have found when they had raise! 
the stuff that this very bigness had knocked the bi 
tom out of prices, you have to acknowledge that the 
is considerable patriotism involved in the extra lal 
If a farmer can raise 3,000 bushels of corn easily at 
sell it for 75 cents a bushel, but if instead he makes 
a special effort and raises 5,000 bushels and finds th 
the great surplus has reduced the price to 25 cents 
bushel, he loses money and does more work. He didn’ 
know but that this might happen in 1917; but he wen! 
ahead with the extra acreage. It became evident rathe 
early in the summer that the crops would be of suc! 
size that cribs and granaries would not hold then 
Then some forehanded farmers began of their own vol! 
tion to build for the surplus. Others forgot to be for 
handed. Then the retailers got busy with their advei 
tising and reminded them. Some very foreeful ani 
persuasive advertising was done along this line. Farm 
ers thruout the middle West have built more this year 
than for several years. Probably fewer than the 
usual number of dwelling houses have gone up, but 
barns, cribs, granaries and silos have shown a big in 
crease. There have been newspaper reports and per 
sonal testimony of lumbermen that the amount of 
lumber moving in the agricultural sections has been 
larger this year than for a good many years. Last 
year and this have brought prosperity to the farmers, 
and they are as amenable to reason as any other elass 
of people. The lumbermen have shown them the rea- 
sonableness of saving their crops, and some of them 
have been at pains to explain that in terms of bushels 
of produce lumber is cheaper this year than for a long 
time. Under these, conditions advertising has brought 
in large returns. 
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A little while ago an elderly lumberman who is mak- 
ine a large success of new methods fell into conversa- 
tion with me on an interurban car. We were going 
thru a rich valley of the middle West where the corn 
was beginning to ripen and where the stubble fields 
were blossoming with young clover. There was every 
ev dence of farming opulence, and the farm buildings 
we could see were modern, well painted and well kept. 
| said something to the effect that selling lumber in 
sich a community must be a snap. 

‘In a way it is,’’ said the lumberman. ‘‘A good 
deal of business comes in without our making any 
cfort at all. We were content for a good many years 
with that kind of business, and we thereby lost a good 
deal of trade that might as well have been ours. We 
not only lost it; the farmers themselves lost a goed 
deal by not having the buildings. It used to be our 
notion that only about so much business came every 
vear; so if we got busy and sold more than the normal 
umount in one year that was so much taken out of the 
uext year’s business. This seemed poor economy to us. 
For if a man makes a special effort and gets a lot of 
trade one year he begins to count on that as a regular 
thing. Then if the next year falls away below this 
figure the lumberman stands a big loss because of the 
jact that he has made preparations for a large trade 
and these preparations have cost’ him a good deal of 
money. 

‘“Phat’s the way we used to argue with ourselves. 
It seems almost funny now that we should have been so 
careful not to interfere with nature by increasing our 
trade unduly. I suppose farmers used to feel the same 
way about improved methods of agriculture; that 
Mother Nature intended a given acre to produce only 
so much and that she’d see to it that it did produce 
that mueh if she were not bothered too persistently. 
We know now that there is no natural limit either to 
farm produce or to building. Either one if left alone 
will produce much less than the soil can bear comfort- 
ably. The amount of building that can be done with 
profit is the amount needed to bring farm equipment 
up to the point of greatest profit. Farmers do not al- 
ways recognize this point. They are not notable for 
cost accounting, so they have to guess whether a build- 
ing will pay or not. When it comes to backing a guess 
with hard money the natural way is to hang to the 
money and to let the guess go. If a retailer can use 
his greater knowledge of cost accounting and estimat- 
ing to help farmers decide whether a thing will pay or 
not and ean get the confidence of his customers thru 
square dealing he is in a position to render a valuable 
service and at the same time to increase his own busi- 
ness. That’s the way I look at it now, but it took me 
a long time to get around to that point of view. 

‘*Some years ago when I was working along on tue 
old lines waiting for business to come to me a farmer 
dropped in one day and asked me if I had any ideas 
or plans about building hog houses. I was busy, so I 
told him I didn’t have a thing along that line. He 
seemed disappointed and asked me to keep him in mind 
if I did run across anything of the sort. I promised 
him and then forgot all about the matter. About a 
month later I happened to be glancing thru a farm 
paper and discovered a detailed plan with a lengthy 
deseription. This reminded me that someone had asked 
about these things, but I couldn’t remember who it was. 
A little later a farmer told me he wasn’t satisfied with 
his horse barn and asked my advice about remodeling 
it. I didn’t have an idea, as usual. He asked to see 
my barn. Well, I took him to see it, tho I was half 
ashamed to do it. I told him there was nothing unu- 
sual about it. In fact it was rather badly out of re- 
pair. He was courteous but evidently disappointed. 
‘You see, we farmers don’t have time to get around 
much or to work things out for ourselves,’ he said. 
‘It’s easier for us to understand a thing if we can see 
it fixed up somewhere. That’s the reason when one 

















“Bevery stitch showing in facial contortions” 


farmer builds a good barn so many of his neighbors 
are apt to copy it.’ 
The Start of Business Expansion 

‘Well, I got to thinking about these things. I went 
out and looked at the little old barn. I began to wonder 
Just what my job was; whether I was a sort of town 
pump where people came and worked the handle when 
they wanted lumber or whether I ought to know a lit- 
tle more and to be of a little more help. The more I 
looked at that barn the less I liked it and the less I 
admired myself as the exponent of good buildings. IT 





began getting plans of various kinds. My first idea 
was that I’d build a nice looking barn; but a chance 
remark or two in an agricultural paper set me to study- 
ing the points a horse barn ought to have. The first 
was ventilation. I found my horses were not getting 
air enough in winter and that a cold and drafty stable 
is not always well ventilated. Horses suffer from lack 
of ventilation and begin spring work in a weakened 
condition. I happened to read an army manual on 
stables and to my surprise I found the statement that 
ventilation was more important than any other one 
thing, and that a horse that might have to be ridden 
for life at any time ought by all means to live where 
he could have an adequate supply of fresh air. Then 
I studied convenient arrangements like feed and litter 
carriers, and I made a special study of handling ma- 
nure. Finally I tackled the problem of flies. I’ve seen 
horses standing sweating in stables where the stench 
and the flies would have driven a civilized man crazy. 

‘*Out of all this I developed a little stable that looks 
pretty good; that is light and airy, that has the mat- 
ters of feeding and cleaning worked out to require the 
minimum of labor and that is screened. We use a good 
deal of whitewash made with glue and tinted so that it 
will not be a glare of white in the horses’ eyes and will 
not brush off in a powder the way ordinary whitewash 
does. We use a good deal of disinfectant sprayed 
around. The manure pit is of cement and is covered. 
I don’t say we do not have flies, for we do. But our 
horses do not have to keep up a maddening fight against 
the pests. They are easier kept in working trim and 
I believe require less feed. 

‘When I got this barn to working I called up the 
farmer who had asked about it. He came in, looked it 
over, asked a good many questions about costs and the 
reasons for the various features and finally went away 
without committing himself. He came back half a 
dozen times. We went over the plans of his barn and 
eventually came to an agreement. He has a modern 
horse barn that is the talk of the neighborhood. 

‘‘T met the farmer who wanted the hog house and 
remembered his request. Then I couldn’t find the copy 
of the paper. But I told him I’d surely find a plan for 
him, and I wrote his name on the back of an envelope. 
I got the plan and sent it to him, tho when I found the 
plan I couldn’t find the envelope. The unusual cir- 
cumstances made me remember his name without any 
record. But this set me to wondering if a more perma- 
nent record wouldn’t be a good thing, so I got a 10- 
cent notebook. A good many men got to dropping in 
to ask me questions, and I found the notebook left 
some things to be desired. It contained the requests 
in the order in which they came in, but I sometimes 





FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 
Lumbermen should take the lead in 
arranging for a proper observation of 
the day. 











had hard work thumbing thru it to find the entry I 
wanted, and I found that the book didn’t make a val- 
uable permanent record. So I got a shoe box and had 
the bookkeeper type these queries on cards and file 
them in the shoe box. Then further information could 
be added to the card showing whether or not the man 
bought, and so on. I have these cards filed in a regular 
case now. 

‘‘One day the man who built the horse barn was in 
asking about plans for a garage. By this time I had 
a number of plan books of one kind and another and 
some designs cut out of papers filed away. I knew where 
to send for other plans if I didn’t happen to have the 
right ones in the office. After we had found the plan 
he wanted he asked me why I didn’t advertise some of 
the things I had on hand. I told him I didn’t believe 
in advertising, that my customers knew what they 
wanted and when they were in need of lumber they 
would come to me. ‘I’m not so sure about that,’ he 
said. ‘I thought I wanted a new horse barn, but when 
vou didn’t have any plans I gave it up. It was just 
because you sent for me and showed me what you’d 
done here that I got in the notion again. Last week 
{ happened to be over in the next town and heard a 
chautauqua speaker talk about the health of country 
people. When he talked about ventilation I thought of 
my stable. I didn’t know anything about the value of 
fresh air for horses until I was told, and I’ll bet a lot 
of my neighbors don’t know much about the value of 
fresh air except to keep them cool on a hot summer 
night. Why don’t you educate them up on this new 
sleeping porch idea? They say nearly every house can 
have a sleeping porch hung on it without costing much. 
There’s been a good deal of general talk about it, and 
I believe if you’d get down to cases you could get 
some of us started. And once a start is made the rest 
of us will fall in line.’ 


Reaping Fruits from Advertising. 


‘“‘That was the beginning of my advertising. I 
thought first I’d go around and see people and tell 
them about the sleeping porch scheme, but I didn’t 
have the time for it, and when I did try I found that 
people were busy and in no mood to be persuaded. I 
knew they read the papers, so I thought I’d try a plain, 
direct statement ubout sleeping porches. But the more 
[ tried to write that statement the more ‘balled up’ I 
got; so I began studying the ads that other people put 
out. I decided that most of the ones running in the 
local paper were listless and had the marks of some 
hurried writer who didn’t have time to study the situ- 
ation and to put directness and a special message into 
what he said. He put something together to fill up the 
space. I may say that in my advertising I usually 


have something in the paper every week. But when I 
don’t have something special to say I run one of a 
variety of simple display ads calling attention to the 
yard. When I run a special advertising appeal it is 
when I have something very definite to say. 

‘‘ After a time I fixed up a little story and had it run 
in a two-column space with plenty of margin. It ran 
something like this: 


WHY A SLEEPING PORCH 


A cow will spend a cold winter night behind a straw stack 
rather than breathe the dead air of a tight barn. 

The lumber in our sheds would fall to pieces with dry rot 
if we did not take pains to keep fresh air sweeping thru the 
piles. 

When the Plains Indians left their wigwams and began 

















“Went out and looked at the little old barn” 


living in unventilated houses they fell victims by the thou- 
sands to the Great White Plague. 

Fresh air is the enemy of disease and the friend of long 
life and efficiency. There is no sleep like out-of-door sleep. 

There is no bedroom like a sleeping porch. 

Let us‘tell you how to sleep out-of-doors in comfort the 
year around. Every house can be equipped with a sleeping 
porch at moderate cost. We have a large number of prac- 
tical plans and will be glad to talk the matter over with 
you and to makerestimates. 

Phone 123 
CITY LUMBER CO. 

‘*T followed this up with other statements, and after 
a short time we sold a couple of porches. I told about 
these porches in my advertising copy. Of course we 
didn’t sell a porch to every farmer in the neighborhood, 
but we did sell about ten times as many as I thought we 
would be able to. ; 

‘*The success of this campaign, while in no way re- 
markable, encouraged me to believe that advertising 
was good stuff. It also gave me a new idea about pub- 
licity. Before I had distrusted and disliked it. I had 
thought of it as something intended to catch suckers, 
but instead I found it just a simple and natural way of 
talking to the people of the community about something 
of interest to them as well as of interest to me. I 
began wondering what other things I could talk about 
and how best to do it. That started me to studying 
advertising in the most direet and natural way there 
is. I looked at the ads in various daily papers and in 
magazines. I did this in the most practical way. 1 
didn’t try especially to find out why an ad was good 
or bad; I just made up my mind whether or not it ap- 
pealed to me. If it did I cut it out and kept it for a 
model. If it didn’t I avoided that style of story or 
make-up or whatever there was about it that I didn’t 
like. 

Gathering Suggestions and Ideas 


‘‘T used to think about advertising quite a bit, and 
when a person does that about anything he gets a good 
many suggestions and ideas. I began to note these down 
on pieces of paper or in a note book, and after a while 
I’d have something well enough worked out to get it 
into shape for an ad. I’d go thru the country and count 
the number of silos and the number of barns without 
silos, and this would give me an idea of whether or not 
it would pay to begin boosting them. 

‘“This advertising has led to some sidelines that have 
been rather profitable. For instance, I have helped in- 
stall a good deal of modern dairy equipment. The re- 
modeling of horse barns rather led up to it, so when 
one of my customers asked about cow barns I got 
busy and learned a good deal about that kind of stuff. 
I’ve just finished a cow barn modeled after one at the 
State Agricultural College. It has a cement floor and 
mangers, iron stanchions, running water, feed carriers, 
a manure pit at a little distance that is covered with a 
fly-tight house, milk carrier extending into the separa- 
ting and cooling room and all the rest of the modern 
improvements. It cost a good deal of money. Of 
course it has a good deal of material in it other than 
lumber, but I was able to handle all the stuff and to 
make a fair profit on it. I’ve built other’cow barns 
not so elaborate as this one, and I expect to build a 
good many others. But the chances are good that I 
wouldn’t have been able to make the sales and that 
consequently the dairy interests of the community 
wouldn’t have been so well developed as they are had 
it not been for the reputation for building service I’ve 
been able to establish thru reasonable publicity and 
the knowledge I’ve had to get in order to back up my 
advertising. I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that my community at least is capable of a greater 
amount of building than would be, done if it were just 
left to itself.’’ 
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MERCHANT MARINE IS STEADILY GROWING 


Total of 411 Wooden and Composite Vessels of 
1,460,900 Dead Weight Tons Ordered 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26—According to a state- 
ment issued by the committee on public information with 
the approval of the Federal Shipping Board, the United 
States today has 458 ships of over 1,500 dead weight 
tons capacity and an aggregate tonnage of 2,871,359. 
All of these ships are either engaged in or capable of 
participating in foreign trade. In addition there are 
117 ships aggregating 700,285 tons of German and 
Austrian origin. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has commandeered 
nearly 400 steel ships of more than 2,500,000 tons which 
are being completed or under contract for construction 
in American shipyards. 

In addition to these figures, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has contracted for 636 wooden and steel ships 
with an aggregate of 3,124,700 tons. 

The sum total of the figures shows that a year hence 
the United States will have developed a merchant fleet 
of more than 1,600 ships, aggregating ‘9,200,000 tons, 
to earry its foreign commerce and keep men and supplies 
going to France. June 30, 1914, a month before the 
European war started our ocean tonnage was 1,614,222 
tons. 

The tonnage referred to is exclusive of that engaged 
in trade on inland waters and coastwise vessels not suited 
to transatlantic trade and does not include the prospec- 
tive additional program of the fleet corporation. 

A report by the fleet corporation to the shipping board 
made public tonight by Admiral Capps estimates that 
by the summer of 1919 the United States will have ap- 
proximately 2,000 ships engaged in foreign trade with 
an aggregate tonnage of 14,400,000 and will rank second 
only to Great Britain, which now controls about 15,500,- 
000 tons of available overseas shipping. Admiral Capps 
says in part: 

During the last two months the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has awarded contracts for 118 wooden vessels of 3,500 
tons dead weight capacity each to twenty-seven different ship 
yards. There had previously been awarded contracts for 
235 wooden vessels of similar type to the above and fifty- 
eight vessels of composite construction, thereby making a 
total award to date of 411 wooden and composite vessels of 
an aggregate dead weight tonnage of 1,460,900. 

During the last two months the designs for machinery have 
been completed for the manufacture of engines, boilers and 
other articles of equipment for these vessels, for which the 
facilities available of machine shops and boiler works thruout 
the country have been availed of. Specifications have been 
prepared and negotiations outlined and initiated for the as- 
sembly and installation of machinery in wooden vessels, the 
= of which have been or are being constructed as “hulls” 
only. 

Great difficulty has been experienced on the Atlantic coast 
in obtaining suitable lumber for these ships, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be greater delay in their completion 
than was expected when this movement was begun, notwith- 
standing every possible effort on the part of the corporation 
and its contractors. 

Since Aug. 1 there has been awarded contracts for 155 
steel cargo vessels of 1,760,800 tons dead weight tonnage, 
distributed among six ship yards. The most important of 
these contracts are for vessels of the socalled fabricated type 
and special ship yards are being prepared for them. Con- 
tracts for the boilers, machinery and steel construction of 
these vessels have already been placed and the contractors 
are actively at work in the preparation of the sites for the 
assembling of these ships. The best efforts of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are devoted to expediting these great ship 
building projects. 

Previous to Aug. 1 seventy steel cargo vessels of 587,000 
tons dead weight capacity had been contracted for. These 
vessels were distributed among ten ship yards. Therefore, 
at the present time the total number of steel vessels under 
construction for the United States is 225, with a total ag- 
gregate dead weight tonnage of 2,337,800 tons. 


The big urgent deficiency bill now in conference be- 
tween the two houses make provisions for the construc- 
tion of additional vessels of a total dead weight capacity 
of nearly 5,000,000 tons. 

Continuing the report says: 


The fleet corporation has instituted an industrial service 
department which, in coéperation with the department. of 
labor, is undertaking to assist ship builders and others in 
the employment of suitable labor, and to initiate an exten- 
sive system of vocational training with the purpose of adapt- 
ing allied trades and unskilled labor for service in ship 
yards and thru coédperation with the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion thruout the United States to give attention to the hous- 
ing and personal affairs of the men recruited for ship build- 
ing work. The vast development of ship building to this 
emergency necessitates an agency of this kind, because up to 
this time the thinning out of unskilled men in the older 
ship yards over a large territory is in many instances result- 
ing in greatly decreased production. It has been estimated 
that 150,000 new men are necessary for full production. 





PRESIDENT FIXES STEEL PRICES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Formal announcement 
was made today that President Wilson has approved an 
agreement between the War Industries’ Board and rep- 
resentatives of the steel industry fixing a schedule of 
prices to hold during the next three months. 

In view of the widespread discussion of the policy of 
price-fixing and the belief held in certain quarters that 
the steel men were not behaving well in this connection, 
this agreement is regarded as a very satisfactory one, 
since it embodies many sharp reductions from present 
price levels, ranging from 43.1 percent on pig iron to 
70.5 percent on steel plates needed in ship construction. 

The price of steel plates per pound is fixed at 3.25 
cents in this agreement. Under a special agreement the 


navy is now paying 2.9 cents. It is stipulated in the gen- 
eral agreement that the prices shall apply alike to the 
Government, the Allies and the American public. 

There is good reason for believing, in view of the steel 
price agreement, and the agreement on copper announced 





a few days ago under which the price is largely reduced, 
that where exorbitant prices have been the rule in the 
metal trades and other basic industries leading men im- 
mediately concerned will come forward in the same spirit 
and agree to the fixing of a fair and just price to hold 
over a limited period. This disposition is quite notice- 
able to members of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
are in close touch with the situation. 

The formal announcement regarding steel prices fol- 
lows: 

The President has approved an agreement between the War 
Industries’ Board and the steel men, fixing the following 


prices, which become effective immediately, and are subject 
to revision Jan. 1, 1918, viz.: 


Price Recent Reduction 
Commodity Basis AgreedUpon Price Amount % 
Lower Lake 
Iron ore..... Ports ..$ 505GT $ 5.05GT ...... sees 
Coke .......Connellsville 6.00 NT 16.00 $10.00 62.5 
CASIO: wwe mena e 33.00GT 58.00GT 25.00 43.1 
Steel bars. ...Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 2.90Cwt. 5.50Cwt. 2.60 47.3 
Shapes ..... Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 3.00Cwt. 6.00Cwt. 3.00 50.0 
PIsGOe .ccvs .-Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 3.25 Cwt. 11.00Cwt. 7.75 [70.5 


It was stipulated, first, that there should be no reduction 
in the present rate of wages; second, that the prices above 
named should be made to the public and to the Allies, as well 
as to the Government; and, third, that the steel men pledge 
themselves to exert every effort necessary to keep up the pro- 
duction to the maximum of the past, so long as the war lasts. 

Measures will be taken by the War Industries Board for 
placing orders and supervising the output of the steel mills 
in such manner as to facilitate and expedite the requirements 
of the Government and its Allies for war purposes, and to 
supply the needs of the public according to their public im- 
portance and in the best interest of all, as far as practicable. 

spirit of codperation was manifested by the steel men, 
and no doubt is entertained that every effort will be made to 
bring the production as nearly as possible up to the ex- 
traordinary demands resulting from the war. 





TURNS ASSEMBLY PLANT OVER TO 
GOVERNMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24—Secretary of War 
Baker has announced that Henry Ford has turned over 
to the quartermaster department of the army his large 
factory and assembly plant in Boston, thus assuring 
ample depot facilities for that vicinity. The Ford plant 
is located in Cambridge, a suburb of Boston. After 
quartermaster officers had failed to find any suitable 
quarters in Boston or vicinity, Mr. Ford came forward 
with an offer to surrender his plant for the period of 
the war. 

Some time ago Mr. Ford offered to devote the facilities 


of his big central plant in Detroit to Government work 
at cost. 
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RECRUITING OF FOREST REGIMENT PRO- 
GRESSES RAPIDLY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The work of securing 
the 300 officers desired for the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
is progressing favorably. The local committees ap- 
pointed by leading lumbermen in the several districts 
into which the country was divided by the subcom- 
mittee of the lumber committee, Council of National 
Defense, have submitted a large number of recommen- 
dations. 

Of the three hundred officers required, 200 are to be 
practical lumbermen of experience and 100 trained 
foresters. 

Already W. L. Hall, of the Forest Service, has re- 
ceived acceptances from seventy-three of the 100 for- 
esters called for. Of this number thirty-four are in thé 
Forest Service and thirty-nine outside. The remain- 
ing twenty-seven will be chosen from men outside the 
Federal service. 

The recommendations made by the local committee 
of lumbermen also are sent to Mr. Hall’s office, and he 
said today that they are coming in nicely. After all 
the recommendations called for are received they will 
be carefully examined by Mr. Hall and W. R. Brown, 
chairman of the subcommittees of the lumber commit- 
tee. 

The lumbermen’s recommendations are being fol- 
lowed right along. There may be an occasional case 
in which for some good reason this rule will be departed 
from, but these will be rare exceptions. Furthermore, 
it is not expected that any considerable number of 
lumbermen will be rejected on account of physical dis- 
ability. Here and there a man may be rejected on ac- 
count of defective vision, but, generally speaking, lum- 
bermen and woodsmen are physically sound. 

Already some men who are in the army training 
camps have been recommended for appointment as 
officers in the big second forest regiment. This is on 
account of the fact that assurances have been received 
from the War Department that the age limit for first 
and second lieutenants or this regiment may be re- 
duced to 25 years, and the further assurance that men 
in the camps will be released for this purpose. 

The enlisted men for the first two battalions of the 
20th Engineers are now assembling at American Uni- 
versity Park on the outskirts of Washington, where the 
First Forest Regiment was assembled and given its 
first training preparatory to service in France. About 
350 men were in the camp when this dispatch was 
written and they were arriving at the rate of twenty- 
five to thirty a day. This number is expected to in- 
crease rapidly, since the authorities are expecting 
orders to go ahead and recruit the remaining eight bat- 
talions just as soon as the first two have been filled up 
with the required 1500 men each. Each battalion, it 
will be seen, will contain about 250 more men than the 
First Forest Regiment. iii 

All the officers will receive their commissions as 


soon as they are accepted by the army medical examin- 
ing officers, and will immediately pass into the reserve: 
until called upon for active duty. It is not expected 
that this call will be long delayed. 

The present plan is to recruit the service battalions, 
consisting of laborers, which are to accompany th 
forest battalions, from colored men drafted for mili 
tary service. 

If it should become necessary to fill up the fores 
battalions quickly undoubtedly men drafted for mil! 
tary service and shown by the census now being take 
to be fitted for lumbering operations and forestr 
work will be transferred from the national army trai: 
ing camps to fill up the new battalions. 

The original announcement asked that all recomme: 
dations of lumbermen for commissioned places be sul: 
mitted by Sept. 20, but in some instances it was foun 
impossible to get the machinery going in time to con 
ply with that request. For this reason the time w: 
extended a few days. 

Elaborate plans are being perfected for relief wor 
among the 10th and 20th Engineer regiments. 





WOODEN SOLED SHOES FOR DUTCH SOLDIER; 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Sept. 24.—Frank W. Mahin 
American consul at Amsterdam, reports that an exper: 
ment is being made to determine the practicability 0: 
wooden soles for army shoes,. in consequence of the ir 
creasing cost of leather. For the experiment 5,000 pair. 
of shoes are being made, 2,000 being ready now. Th. 
wooden soles. will be on new shoes, each pair of which will 
have an extra set to replace worn out soles. The woode. 
soles are first soaked in water to increase their flexibility. 
If the experiment proves successful the use of woodei 
soles will be extended on a large scale. 





ONE MORE USE FOR LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—One more use for Amer- 
ican lumber in the war is shown in the following striking 
statement issued by the war relief committee of the 
American Red Cross: 


Permanent buildings of a modern type to supplant the 
tents and temporary structures now occupied by Red 
Cross base hospitals in France are urgently needed before 
winter sets in, according to cables received from Maj. 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, Red Cross commissioner to France, 
who has cabled the Red Cross War Council to ship quan- 
tities of building materials at once. 

Increased suffering, owing especially to the shortage of 
coal, will result unless structures built to withstand the 
cold can be erected before the rigors of a French winter 
grip the country. ; 

The building problem is so serious in France and timber 
is so scarce that Major Murphy cabled for the immediate 
shipment of 2,000,000 feet of fir. Giant fir trees are now 
being felled on the banks of the Columia River, in Oregon 
and Washington, and hurriedly loaded aboard a ship 
waiting to carry the lumber thru the Panama Canal to 
New York. At New York two complete portable sawmills 
will be taken on, as well as other building material, before 
the ship sails for France. 

The supplies requested by Major Murphy include four 
concrete mixers, four portable rock crushers and portable 
engines, and two gasoline tractors to be used in the con- 
struction work. These will be taken aboard at New York. 
There are already expert engineers with the Red Cross 
Commission to France who will superintend the erection 
of the new hospital buildings. 

The American Red Cross now has more than a dozen 
base hospitals in France, each equipped with at least 500 

s, and each served by twenty-two physicians, two 
dentists, sixty-five Red Cross nurses and 150 enlisted men 
of the Medical Corps. Additional doctors and nurses have 
been sent to a number of the hospitals. 





SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY BUREAU NOTES 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 25—L. L. Chipman, of 
Beaumont, Tex., manager of the export department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is in charge of the Washing 
ton branch of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau this 
week, having succeeded F. L. Sanford, who has returned 
to his home. 

D. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, spent several days in Washington this week. 

The Southern Pine bureau today received an order fo 
3,400,000 feet of lumber for Aviation Camp No. 3, Fo 
Worth, Tex., to be constructed by the J. W. Thompso 
Co., of St. Louis. 

Late today the Southern Pine bureau was asked t 


. submit figures to the Emergency Fleet Corporation o 


substantially 24,000,000 feet of lumber, not inéludin 
piling, for the proposed fabricating yard for steel shi; 
to be constructed on Hog Island in the Delaware Riv: 
below Philadelphia. 


TEMPORARY ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS 
UNDER RAPID CONSTRUCTION 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The busiest place i: 
Washington right now is to be found in the immediat: 
vicinity of Seventeenth and Nineteenth and D and | 
streets, N. W., where temporary frame and stucco build 
ings are being rushed to completion for the Council 0: 
National Defense and the Food Administration. 

After the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau ha: 
received a hurry up order three weeks ago for 1,500,00° 
feet of lumber for the Council of National Defense build 
ing, which subsequently was reduced to 1,200,000 feet 
A. Mason Cooke, in charge of the bureau here, receive: 
another order for 1,500,000 feet for the food building 

The Council of National Defense building is rapidly 
assuming shape. It occupies at least three-fourths of 
the block bounded by D and E and Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth streets and is immediately behind the beau- 
tiful white Continental Memorial Hall of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Mr. Hoover’s building will 
occupy the entire block between Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth and D and E streets. Both structures will be of 
the same general type. The entire width on E Street 
will be faced with stucco, while numerous semi-detached 
wings extending to D Street will be finished frame. The 
buildings will be steam heated and cozy. They are two 
stories high and will furnish a lot of badly needed office 
space. 

aes to show that it is on the job, the North Carolina 
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pie bureau has lumber piled all over D and E streets,’ 
—) hteenth and Nineteenth streets, and on all vacant 
g ind adjoining those thorofares. The lumber deliv- 


3 are so far ahead of the workmen, in fact, that 
ard of seventy cars of lumber are standing in the 
ght yards which the contractors have not been able 
nandle at all. 

“he North Carolina Pine bureau today received an 
er for 1,500,000 additional feet of lumber for the 
wport News concentration camp. 
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ASKS EXEMPTION OF LUMBER JACKS 


VASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—Fred A. Douty, man- 

. er of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, 

, is in Washington discussing with Government offi- 

als the advisability of exempting from military service 

| unberjacks and other woodsmen engaged in getting out 
uce logs for airplane stock. Said Mr. Douty: 

The labor problem is the one serious drawback to getting 

‘ spruce in sufficient quantities. The spruce mills have 

ple facilities to cut all the lumber required for the great 
airplane program of the United States and the Allies. We 
hove all the spruce timber needed for that purpose and a 
creat deal more. But we already are short about 30 percent 

f labor and are threatened with further losses on account 
of the operation of the selective draft law. 

The problem is a serious one, in which the Government 
necessarily is as much interested as the spruce lumbermen. 
We have the material and can get out all the airplane stock 
required for any building program which may be adopted, 
but labor is absolutely essential and unless the situation im- 
proves it will not be possible to turn out the quantities or- 
dered, and certainly not if the shortage of labor increases. 

Mr. Douty and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspond- 
ent were among the passengers taken for a flight in the 
big Italian Caproni biplane which visited the national 
capital on Saturday of last week, flying from Newport 
News, Va., with nine passengers and furnishing a mag- 
nificent spectacle, escorted by two speedy scouting and 
battle planes. 

The Caproni airplane is the largest seen in Washing- 
ton. There are three Italian machines on the Langley 
Field at Newport News which are larger, all Caproni 
type. It is something more than 80 feet wide and all 
other parts are massive in proportion. 

There was no sensation of fear while Lieutenant Res- 
nati piloted the huge machine over the White House, the 
War Department, around the dome of the Capitol Build- 
ing and the Washington Monument, or when he turned 
the three motors up to top speed and flashed above the 
city at a speed of 90 miles an hour. 

In paying an aerial visit to President Wilson, the 
Italian aviator made several rather short circles above 
the White House. In order to do so, he threw the air- 
plane over to an angle of about 45 degrees. When it 
began to go down so low on one side there was a moment 
in which one wondered whether it would turn over the 
rest of the way. Spectators on the ground insisted that 
the machine actually turned over. As a matter of fact, 
it turned up on first one side and then the other, like 
a huge bird and with the same steady ease and grace. 

Lieutenant Resnati piloted the machine with the same 
abandon he might have shown in handling an ordinary 
automobile on the ground. A few times he had only one 
hand on the steering wheel. At all times the airplane 
was as steady as a surface vehicle and much more steady 
than many. The noise of the three motors was terrific 
and bothered one: greatly for a few minutes. The rush 
of the air also was somewhat disturbing. Both these dis- 
quieting features of sky piloting are greatly modified by 
the heavy leather helmets usually worn by flying ‘men. 

When the big bombing machine first appeared in 
sight over the Polo Field in Potomac Park the nine pas- 
sengers, including high officials of the Government, were 
far above the clouds. The machine first appeared be- 
tween two clouds, quickly disappearing over one of them. 
The altitude was about 8,000 feet and the passengers 
certainly received ‘‘the worth of their money.’’ 

Lieutenant Resnati made the descent in wide circles, 
dropping down 100 feet or more at a time and landing on 
the field as lightly as a bird. At the conclusion of the 
short special flight above the city something went wrong 
with one of the double wheels which comprise the run- 
ning gear and the wonderful machine was slightly dam- 
aged. Spare parts were ordered from Langley Field, 
and all repairs had been completed this morning. Owing 
to bad weather conditions in the vicinity of Newport 
News it was decided not to start the return trip until 
tomorrow morning. 

One of the Caproni biplanes has made a trip from 
Turin, Italy, to London,.a distance of 900 miles, without 
stop. This is considered a remarkable aerial exploit. 
The machines are very substantial . The three motors 
were designed and built by the Frascheni brothers, of 
whom there are nine. Hight of them are in the Italian 
army and the ninth in the Royal Italian Navy. If they 
had done no more than turn out the Caproni machines 
they would have done their bit magnificently. 





GIVE LEGAL STATUS TO AIRCRAFT BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—Both the Senate and 
House have passed the Sheppard bill giving a legal 
status to the aircraft board. The bill now goes to con- 
Terence for the adjustment of some of its features. As 
passed by the House, it contains certain features not 
in the original measure. It is believed, however, that 
there will be little delay in arriving at an agreement and 
sending the bill to the White House for President Wil- 
son’s signature. : 

With this bill on the statute books, all the aviation 
activities of the Government will be centered in the new 
aircraft board and the work of developing a great fleet 
of airplanes and an army of men to handle them will 
begin in real earnest. 

_A great deal of most effective and constructive pre- 
liminary work has been done by Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the present aircraft production board, his asso- 
ciates, and by the aviation experts of the army and navy, 


a ss whose activities will center in the new legalized 
rd. 
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SUSPENDS PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended until Jan. 23 proposed increased 
rates on lumber from Burnley, Manassas, Wellington and 
other Virginia points to Philadelphia, New York and other 
eastern destinations as set forth in Southern Railway tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-7893. This case is docketed as I. & S. No. 
1141. 

The commission also has suspended until March 25 the 
operation of Item No. 1400, Agent R. H. Countiss’ tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 1038, which provides, among other things, for 
the cancellation of commodity rates on wall board and wood 
pulp board, carloads, from California terminals to defined 
territory. The operation of this item was previously sus- 
pended from May 28 until Sept. 25. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today suspended from 
Sept. 28 until March 28 the operation of certain schedules 
contained in Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1195, 
which name increased carload commodity rates on lumber 
from points in the Southwest to Sioux City, Iowa. The 
operation of the proposed increases was previously suspended 
from May 31 to Sept. 28. 





PRESENTS EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF 
COMPLAINT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—Before Interstate Commerce 
Examiner C. R. Marshall, the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association last Thursday began presentation of evi- 
dence in support of its complaint filed some time ago asking 
that the northern gateway thru Portland be thrown open to 
Willamette Valley mills on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
that they may enjoy equal opportunities in trade originating 
on the territories of these lines, the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
mills located on other lines but fully as distant from the des- 
tination as the Willamette Valley mills. 

F. G. Donaldson, secretary and traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, presented voluminous statistics to illustrate that the 
lumber mills are paying now a higher rate relatively than 
other commodities and at that no longer hauls, which by right 
of the usual standard of measurement should be less. 

It was shown, too, that while during the last six months 
the mills behind the complaint shipped 7,070 carloads of lum- 
ber, practically all of which went to territories in which they 
had equal opportunities in the matter of rates with competing 
mills. 

The northern gateway open, valley mills on the Southern 
Pacific would be relieved of an average of 9 cents a hundred 
pounds that they now have to pay for overhaul to Portland. 
Mills on the Oregon Electric, a part of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, enjoy the coast rate and hence have an advantage 
over the mills on the Southern Pacific. 

The railroads have not signified their intention of resisting 
the complaint and the thru rate would probably have been 
effective before this but for the fact that the railroads in- 
volved could not agree on a division of the tariff. 

It is pointed out by the millmen that the outcome of this 
hearing means really more to Oregon as a community than 
to the individual mills because upon the volume of the lum- 
ber business in a large measure depends the prosperity in gen- 
eral of the various districts. This will be brought out at the 
hearing which gives promise of consuming several days, and 
for which a great many valley millmen have assembled in the 
city. 

The territory in which the relief is sought comprises Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, Minnesota and part 
of Nebraska. Altho similar conditions apply to the markets 
of northern Oregon, all of Washington and Idaho, relief is 
not sought for these districts in this case as these districts 
have a local supply and do not depend upon Coast shipments 
to fill requirements. 

Testifying, Mr. Donaldson explained that the Willamette 
Valley district, which does not, altho geographically so, in- 
clude Portland, is in an area of 140 miles long and 100 miles 
wide. The longest haul to Portland is from Leona, and the 
shortest from Sherwood, nineteen miles. There are twenty- 
two mills in the district and they have an average cutting 
capacity of 1,835,000 feet. The yearly cut is 550,000,000 
feet, which is about 31 percent of the cut of all of Oregon. It 
is pointed out that all of the mills of the Coast district have 
the same freight rates for territory along the Union Pacific 
and the district commonly called eastern territory. However, 
the Willamette Valley mills, Mr. Donaldson explained, were 
not accorded the same rate given other Coast group mills in 
the northern territory. 

Giving specific details of the rate discrimination alleged, 
Mr. Donaldson introduced charts comparing shipments from 
Mill City, Ore., in the Willamette Valley,’ and Hoquiam, 
Wash., to Missoula, Mont., the first destination point in the 
protested rate district. Missoula is 749 miles from Mill City 
and 750 miles from Hoquiam. The Mill City haul costs the 
shipper 47 cents a hundred pounds, while the Hoquiam 
shipper pays but 35 cents a hundred. Further to illustrate, 
Mr. Donaldson said that in 1913 about 8,000 cars of lumber 
went from Pacific Northwest mills into Canada, but few cars 
of this number were from the Willamette Valley because of 
the higher freight rates. 

Anticipating that the railroads, in their testimony, would 
claim that the higher rate is due to the necessity of “three- 
line’ shipments to reach the northern destinations, Mr. Don- 
aldson explained that deliveries could be made thru the north- 
ern gateway by “two-line” hauls. As against this he also 
showed where other Coast group mills were making three- 
and even four-line transfer shipments into the equal rate 
territory. He also stated that, realizing the vast importance 
of the northern district trade, the mill of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co. at Silverton, Ore., planned to spend $100,000 in 
building a line to Mount Angel to connect with the 
Willamette Valley Southern, a line into Portland independent 
of the Southern Pacific, thereby getting the advantage of the 
northern gateway thru rates equal to those granted other 
Coast group mills. 

Henry Blakely, general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific thru his testimony revealed that his road is opposed 
to granting blanket rates to lumber shippers of the Willamette 
Valley mills on any basis except by adding an arbitrary to 
the Portland rate. He contended that if the Willamette 
Valley mills were granted such a blanket rate they would 
have access to every one of the territories of the northern 
roads while the mills of the so-called Coast groups which 
enjoy the northern gateway rates would have access only to 
mills on one road, the one on which they happened to be 
located... Removal of the Willamette Valley arbitrary as it 


now exists, he held, would mean a shrinkage in the lumber 
traffic of the northern roads as the various territories con- 
sume only a certain amount of lumber. 

H. B. Still, western freight agent of the Northern Pacific 
at Tacoma, argued that the Portland “gate” should swing 
both ways so that if the Willamette Valley mills are per- 
mitted of access to the northern roads the northern mills 
should be given the privileges into the California markets, 
now largely supplied by the valley mills. 

F. D. Burrows, of Seattle, general freight agent of the 
Milwaukee lines west of the Missouri River, opposed the re- 
moval of the local tariff because “‘of the obligation of the 
railroad to its stockholders to give the company the maximum 
revenue” and “the obligation of the railroad to the mills along 
its lines’ on which he said much of the business of the com- 
pany depends. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., of Eugene, testified that the differential into the north- 
western territory covering northern lines, had lowered stump- 
age prices thruout the Willamette Valley, had closed mills and 
had in many other ways hampered industrial progress in the 
great timber belt. Additional testimony along this line was 
given by George Gerlinger, head of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. at Dallas; J. R. Shaw, manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. at Mill City, and R. A. Cowden, of the Silverton 
Lumber Co. at Silverton. 





TO FIX RATES ON HANDLES 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 24.—-The Arkansas Railroad Com- 
mission has set Thursday, Oct. 4, as the date for hearing the 
petition of C. E. Veach, acting general freight and passenger 
agent of the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, for fixing 
a rate on finished handles at Elk Ranch. The petition says 
that persons at Winslow contemplate establishing a handle 
factory at Elk Ranch, and that their outbound shipments 
under the rough material basis will hardly exceed 16 percent 
in the inbound tonnage. 





PLEA OF VENEER MANUFACTURERS IS 
GRANTED 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 24.—In the case of the Ahnapee 
Veneer & Seating Co. and ten other corporations and firms 
engaged at various points in the State in the manufacture 
and sale of veneer and built-up woods against seven railway 
companies doing business in the state, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission has just issued an order granting the plea of the 
manufacturers to put veneer made of common woods in the 
same classification as birch, basswood and elm veneers. 

In the original complaint both carload and less than car- 
load rates were complained of, but subsequent to the filing 
of the complaint and prior to the hearing, which was held in 
Milwaukee Sept. 13, last year, a satisfactory adjustment of 
the carload rates was made on ash and maple veneer by in- 
cluding those commodities with other commodities taking 
lumber rates. At the close of the hearing it was agreed to 
make the same rate to apply on oak veneer in carloads, This 
change went into effect Oct. 1, 1916. 

The order of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, which is 
dated Sept. 20, after reviewing the case at length, concludes 
as follows: 


“It is our opinion that the conditions found to exist in 
connection with the transportation of less than carload ship- 
ments of veneer between points on the respondent lines in 
this State show that this commodity is entitled to be classi- 
fied fourth class and to be charged at rates that do not ex- 
ceed fourth class rates. 


“Now, therefore, it is ordered that the respondents herein 
cease and desist from charging the rates on veneering, domes- 
tic woods, less than % inch in thickness, less than carloads, 
complained of, and to substitute therefor rates that do not 
exceed the fourth class rates; and 

“It is further ordered that the complaint against the rates 
on veneer made of common woods, other than basswood, birch, 
or elm, carloads, be dismissed.” 





SPARS AS LUMBER MUST PAY SPAR FREIGHT 
RATES 


TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 24.—Spars used as lumber must pay 
the spar freight rates, holds the State Public Service Com- 
mission in a decision just handed down, dismissing the com- 
plaint of the International Spar Co., of South Prairie, against 
the Northern Pacific Railroad for a refund on an alleged over- 
charge. South Prairie is a small lumbering and mining town 
just outside Tacoma in this county. The Spar company 
ships long timbers that require three cars to handle, the mid- 
dle one being what is known to railroad men as an “idler.” 
About one-half the company’s product so shipped is used as 
spars and the balance, which is not up to specifications, is 
used as lumber. The rate on spars is 4 cents per 100 pounds 
and on logs $1.10 a thousand. From June 30 to Aug. 24, 
1917, the company shipped 6,641,865 pounds of spars and. 
asked for a readjustment claiming the spars used as lumber 
should be charged for at the log rate. The commission holds 
the charge can not be based upon the use to which the ship- 
ment is put at destination and, as no complaint is made in 
regard to the reasonableness of the spar rate, the case is 
dismissed. . 





DISTANCE COMMODITY RATES IN TARIFFS 
SUGGESTED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—In handing down its decision 
in the case of the North River Timber Co. vs. the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. the Public Service 
Commission of Washington says: 

“We believe that the day has arrived in railroad develop- 
ment in the State of Washington when distance commodity 
rates should be carried in the tariffs of all railroad common 
carriers. Things indeed are crude when each party desiring 
to engage in the logging business or other industry must go 
to the railroad company and make. a special bargain.” 

The case was based on the fact that the railroad charged 
$1.25 for hauling logs from Hanna to Aberdeen, altho the 
charge from Saginaw to Aberdeen, thirteen miles further, was 
only $1. The company justified its charge on the ground 
that the Saginaw haul was all main line, and that the Hanna 
haul was partly branch line, which made it more expensive. 
Since the case was argued, another railroad in another, suit 
argues the other way. 
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WOMEN EMPLOYEES PROVE VERY SATISFACTORY 


MONTESANO, WASH., Sept. 24——Among the growing 
number of concerns that are satisfactorily solving the 
labor problem by the employment of women for the 
lighter tasks is the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., of Mon- 
tesano. During the last sixty days this company has had 
at work in its door factory an average of about fifteen 


fully matured women, replacing the boys of 16 to 
20 years of age formerly employed for the same 


work. These women employees have displayed marked 
adaptability and efficiency, producing 25 percent more 
work in a given time than was formerly turned out by 
the boys. The increased output is largely due to the 
fact that the women stick to their work and require 
comparatively little oversight from the foreman, whereas 
under the former regime that functionary found it nee 
essary to spend considerable time hunting up members 
of his crew. The women take favorably to the work 
and do not regard it as beyond their capacity or in any 
way unfit for them to perform. There seems to be no 
prejudice against the employment of women on the part 
of the men who work with them in the same departments 
in capacities unsuited to women, such as adjusting and 
setting up machines, and other work too heavy for the 
weaker sex. President Hartung of the Hoquiam com- 
pany says that its experience with the women workers 
thus far has been so satisfactory that it would not feel 
justified in going back to the employment of boys for 
such work as women are competent and willing to per- 
form. The large supply of women available has a stabil- 
izing effect, as the employees realize that there would be 
no difficulty in securing others to take their places if 
necessary. 


COLD L LOLI IE 


ARTICLES THAT REQUIRE LICENSES FOR EXPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—The Exports Admin- 
istrative Board has decided that every article of com- 
merce is included in the last of articles mentioned in the 
first division of the President’s proclamation of August 
27. The first division of this proclamation prohibits the 
export without license of articles going to Germany or 
any of the countries allied with Germany and those neu 
tral countries of Europe which are immediately contigu- 
ous to the Central Powers or any part of the allied nations 
held by the Teutonic armies. Spain is included in this 
list, and it may be well to note, in passing, that licenses 
must be secured for exportation to any of the colonies, 
possessions or protectorates of the countries mentioned. 
The Exports Administrative Board has published a rather 
lengthy list of articles that it has already been decided 
shall be considered as coming under the heads that re- 
quire licenses for exportation. In this list are six woods, 
five of them being hardwoods and one softwood. As 
noted before in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, these woods 
are ash, spruce, walnut, mahogany, oak and birch. In ad- 
dition to these woods, hardwood ashes, either as fertil- 
izer or separate, are prohibited from export without a 
license. A license must also be secured for the expor- 
tation of logwood extract, rosin and turpentine, as well 
as wood pulp. Sawmill machinery and woodworking ma- 
chinery that is power driven also are specifically named 
as among the articles for which licenses must be secured. 





ASKS FOR TESTS ON AIR DRIED SPRUCE AND FIR 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 24.—A telegram was dis- 
patched to Congressman L. H. Hadley, of Bellingham, 
Saturday by J. J. Donovan, asking him to use his influ- 
ence to have tests of air dried fir and spruce for air- 
plane work maintained at the State university in Seattle 
and to inquire why the Government does not use fir for 
such construction. The telegram follows: 

Please see Mr. Clapp, of the Forest Service, and ask the 
retention of Mr. Zimmerman at the State university especially 
to make comparative tests of air dried fir and spruce for air- 
plane work. The tendency is to concentrate wood testing 
at Madison, Wis. The station at Seattle should be main- 
tained and made more efficient. That is the proper place to 
test west Coast woods. See the chief engineer of the United 
States army and ask why fir is not used for our airplanes, 
Italy has ordered 25,000,000 feet for that purpose. It can be 
had in unlimited quantities promptly at half the cost of 
spruce. Lightness is no longer an essential. Every engineer 
knows that in all usual breaking and compression tests fir is 
superior. Fir should be from trees 200 to 300 years old and 
not overripe, and air dried. . 
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LABOR SITUATION A TRYING PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—The general labor situa- 
tion continues a trying problem to the Government and 
to officials of the American Federation of Labor, some 
of whom at least are making a sincere effort to live up 
to the agreement announced shortly after the United 
States entered-the war, under which Samuel Gompers, on 
behalf of organized labor, gave his promise that no wide- 
spread or serious strikes threatening embarrassment to 
the Government in the international crisis should oceur 
without first giving an opportunity for investigation and 
adjustment. 

With the virtual settlement of the strike of 25,000 
metal workers in San Francisco following President Wil- 
son’s latest appeal to the working men, it had been hoped 
by officials that, so far as the ship yards of the country 
are concerned, the labor situation had perceptibly cleared. 

Hardly had this announcement been made, however, 
when there was another serious walkout in Seattle yards, 
organized labor men refusing to work in yards which 
received lumber from mills operating on other than an 
8-hour basic day schedule. 

It was this situation, doubtless, that influenced Senator 
Jones and others to introduce their bills denying the 
channelg.of interstate. commerce to lumber mills operat- 
ing on-other than an8-hour schedule. As stated in these 


dispatches last week, these bills are not taken seriously 
at this time, and the general beliet is they were intro- 
duced at the request of labor leaders by men who find it 
necessary to keep their ears to the ground politically. 
Thousands of bills are introduced in the life of every 
Congress which never see the light of day. 

Men who make a close study of legislative matters are 
convinced that no such measures—several more of them 
have been dropped into the Congressional hoppers—will 
be passed any time in the near future, if ever. Cer- 
tainly, they say, no bill will be passed which singles out a 
given industry like lumber and does not apply the 8-hour 
day principle to other industries. 





TAKES OVER OLD ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—William John Foley 
has succeeded to the business established in 1877 by Rob- 
ert B. Wheeler and later owned by Horace A. Reeves, 
jr., establishing an interesting succession. The story is 
another illustration of the opportunities that come to 
those who are earnest, honest, and work resolutely to- 
ward perfecting themselves in their line. 

Mr. Foley was born in Schuylkill County, Pennsylva- 
nia, March 6, 1869. As soon as he finished a limited 
education, he did the same as the other boys of the local- 
ity did, and got work driving mules in the mines. In 
the evenings he took up a course of stenography by mail, 
worked hard, and passed his examinations creditably. In 
1891 he came to Philadelphia and secured a position in 
the wholesale lumber office of R. B. Wheeler, 967 North 
Delaware Avenue. Horace A. Reeves, jr., had been the 
office help before, and was promoted to senior when Foley 
came. Both were faithful and earnest, and:as the years 
went on Mr. Reeves was admitted to partnership and Mr. 
Foley became senior employee. The firm then became 
R. B. Wheeler & Co. The same ambition that made the 
mule driver study stenography impelled the study of the 
business until hardwoods and white pine were mastered, 
and when Mr. Wheeler died in 1912 and Mr. Reeves be- 
came proprietor, Mr. Foley was admitted to the business 





WILLIAM J. FOLEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Who Succeeds to Old Established Business 


as a silent partner. When Mr. Reeves died, Sept. 7 of 
this year, arrangements were at once started to carry 
out his wish that Mr. Foley continue the business, and 
this has been done. It will be continued along the same 
lines, from the same office, 402 Crozer Building, and prac- 
tically without interruption, the new name being Wil- 
liam J. Foley. The high standing the concern has in the 
trade, which was partly due to Mr. Foley, is one of its 
greatest assets. 

Mr. Foley married in 1898 Miss Ella Gousha. He is 
unassuming in manner, but has a knowledge of the busi- 
ness from stump to finish that, together with his personal 
popularity and that of his firm, makes for success from 
the start. 


PLANS TO ESTABLISH INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


AveustTa, Mg., Sept. 26—Dr. A. L. Thomas, Maine 
state superintendent of schools, is planning to establish 
a series of industrial training schools thruout Maine, 
which will include such unique institutions of learning 
as schools to teach wooden ship building, papermaking 
and pulp manufacture. 

Dr. Thomas recently went before the Federal board 
for vocational training at Washington to obtain permis- 
sion to establish such a chain of industrial schools. With 
State and Federal aid combined, $30,000 will at once 
become available for the purpose and more will follow. 

Dr. Thomas’ idea is to establish industrial schools in 
appropriate industrial centers in the State, such as a 
textile school in Lewiston, a ship building school in Bath 
and a paper and pulp school in Rumford. The in- 
structors would be paid by the State, with Federal aid, 
and the cost of equipment by local boards. 

His special pet conception is the ship building at 
Bath. With America’s need for bottoms the greatest 
in all history, he says skilled workmen for the ship build- 
ing trades are a necessity and Bath is the best place 
for a ship building school for Maine’s young men. Here 
he wishes to establish a school that in conjunction with 
a regular high school course shall teach spar-making, 
corking, the mathematics of ship building, and all other 
practical essentials—in other words, more ship building 
and less Greek. 








SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION COST INCREASES 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—According to an announe 
ment of the Boston school-house commission the cost of 
erecting schoolhouses is 40 percent greater than it was 
two years ago. The commission states that in planning 
new school buildings at the present time the estimate is 
$10,000 a room, as against $7,000 two years ago. Prepars- 
tory to the opening of the schools on Sept. 10 the com 
mission had been doing a great deal of repair and ne 
construction work, including the erection of nine large 
school buildings. Two of these will be ready for oecu- 
pancy this month, but labor troubles and difficulty of s. 
curing material have considerably delayed the oth 
seven. The commission would have preferred to postpo: 
this construction another year, but increasing demand { 
class room spaee made it necessary to proceed with tie 
work. There are now in use in the school yards of this . 
city 136 portable wooden school buildings, the largest 
number ever utilized here. Many more would have bee 
necessary had not the construction of new buildings bees 
pushed regardless of the advanced cost of materials. The 
new schools to be completed this month include the Bos 
ton Trade School, costing $280,000. The next largest 
contract is for a 24-room building, with hall and five 
shops, costing $278,000. 





RECEIVES LARGE ORDER FOR WALNUT GUN STOCKS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—The Wood-Mosaie Co., 
operating plants at New Albany, Ind., and Highland 
Park, Ky., has received another large order for gun stocks 
of walnut. During the last three or four years this com 
pany has been very busy on large gun stock orders, princi 
pally for concerns manufacturing guns for the Allies, and 
for stocks to be exported to European manufacturers. The 
present order is for a large quantity, and the company 
is advertising for 2,500 ears of walnut logs, much of which 
stock will be obtained from southern Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. The company is calling on the patriotism of tie 
farmers to supply the material, urging the farmers to do 
their bit in this way, while the company cuts the material 
and delivers it. Government’ inspectors are now loeated 
at the two plants and are passing on the material as it is 
cut. 


STARTS OPERATION OF SPLENDID NEW SAWMILL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 25.—An interesting announce 
ment made the last week was of the successful starting 
and operation of the splendid new sawmill plant of the 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. at a new lumber town ealled 
Maryville, Tenn., located about sixty miles north of 
Tellico Plains, where the same interests operate a very 
large but older plant. The capacity of the mill just com 
pleted at Maryville is 45,000,000 feet annually of hem 
lock and hardwoods. A wonderful equipment has been 
installed, including locomotive cranes, great dry kilns 
and piling and grading yards, the operation representing 
approximately $1,000,000 investment. The new operation 
is said to be one of the largest in the South and cer 
tainly the most modern. A filtration plant and artificial 
log pond are features of the works. The Babeock in 
terests will within two or three years complete the work 
at Davis, W. Va., and it is intended to have the Maryville 
plant fill in where the Davis leaves off, thereby main 
taining the established capacity of the company for lum 
ber production, but not increasing it. 











ALABAMA FIRM USES NEW LETTERHEAD 


Men frequently hate to give up old clothes because, 
having been in use for a number of months, they grow 
to be almost a part of the person. It is the same way 
with leaving the home town and it is the same way with 
firms, even when it comes down to such a small thing .s 
changing the style of a letterhead, as has just been done 
by the Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Demopolis, Ala. The 
company has slightly changed the form and size of the 
lettering on this letterhead and has added thereto the 
head of a Chickasaw Indian. In writing to the AMERIC\\ 
LUMBERMAN regarding this change in the letterhes:|, 
President Leonard L. Shertzer of the company writes: 

The purpose of this letter is purely psychological. All we 
want to do is to call your attention to our new letterhea! 
It is to us like turning over a new leaf. Our business gros 
from nothing to 20,000,000 feet a year during the five ye: 
we used the old form. We believe the impetus resultii 
from the inception of this new idea will enable us to go f 
ward to a larger and more permanent success, because \ 
expect to back it with real service. 

The world calls for progress in letterheads as well 
in everything else, and in passing it is worth reme: 
bering that building up a lumber business from nothin. 
until 20,000,000 feet is handled annually is emphatical!: 
““some progress.’’ 





SEEKS MEN FOR FORESTRY DIVISIONS 


LEWISTON, ME., Sept. 25.—Maj. J. F. Belford, of the 
Canadian forestry division, has been here, having jus! 
returned from the war front for the purpose of securing 
recruits for the Canadian forestry work in Englani, 
Scotland and France. He is after men in unlimited 
numbers to work the portable sawmills abroad. He is 
willing to enlist men up to the age of 48 years, not neces 
sarily expert woodsmen, who are either British subjects 
or Americans exempt from the draft. The work the 
men are wanted for is the cutting chiefly of beech, fir, 
elm ete. for tees, plankroads, props ete. Men enlisted 
for this work will receive the Canadian army allowance 
of $1.10 a day plus clothing, food, and separation allow 
ance of $20 a month for dependents, plus regular work- 
men’s pay ranging from $2.50 to $6 per diem, plus 
bonuses to be determined later. He is seeking recruits 
from all over Maine. 
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MILLMEN AID THE GOVERNMENT 


Southeastern Association Members Give Its 
Needs Exclusive Attention 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 24.—Astonishing figures re- 
carding the amount of lumber that has been shipped out 
of the Southeast during the last four months were made 
public at a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association held in this city last Thursday. It was the 
first meeting of the association since May and was at- 
tended by about 100 prominent manufacturers from 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, which States constitute 
the membership of the association. 

The meeting was held in the Mason Hotel and was 
presided over by President J. E. Graves. It was called 
iargely for the purpose of giving W. C. McGowan, mana- 
ver of the Govertiment’s Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, an op- 
portunity to talk plainly to the lumbermen on the grave 
importanee of co-operating closely with the Government 
in supplying such lumber as it is calling for in its 
efforts to beat the Germans. To the everlasting credit 
of the men who listened to his talk, be it stated that 
within a few moments after Mr. McGowan had finished 
the lumbermen present largely oversubscribed the number 
of Government ship units that had been allotted to this 
section and absorbed many millions of feet of additional 
lumber for domestic and foreign war purposes. 

Seeretary E. C. Harrell said that, in round numbers, 
the manufacturers in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion territory shipped out of the Southeast during the 
last four months 100,000,000 feet of lumber for canton- 
ment purposes, besides millions of feet of piling and 
wharf timbers for France. As a result of the heavy war 
business that was allotted to association members thru 
the association’s emergency bureau in Washington Sec- 
retary Harrell was able to announce the largest increase 
in membership since the association was organized, some- 
thing like fifteen years ago. Since the last meeting, in 
May, thirty sawmills have been added to the membership, 
these including some of the largest and most important 
operations in the yellow pine trade. The gratifying 
statement was made that every stick of lumber ordered 
by Unele Sam was cut, shipped and delivered to desti- 
nation promptly on time, and in many cases before the 
required delivery dates. Practically every sawmill in 
the association suspended all other work and worked ex- 
clusively on Government stock, some of them being sub- 
jected to harsh criticism by customers as a result.- The 
lumbermen of this district have been and will continue 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with Unele Sam in his hour 
of trouble. . 

In spite of the hearty co-operation of the lumbermen 
in getting out ship stock for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, no small amount of confusion has prevailed as 
to the manner of making shipments. Mr. McGowan, of 
the shipping board, explained to his hearers that they 
would have to ease up a little on the shipment of ship 
framing and planking material and bear down harder 
on the heavy pieces that go into the construction of keels, 
ete. It is the heavy timbers that are first required in 
ship construction, he said, and in the absence of this 
stock ship builders have been compelled to stack the 
lumber that will be required for the succeeding stages of 
construction. This, he said, has resulted in a complete 
shut down of the ship yards in some cases. Mr. Me- 
Gowan urged the manufacturers who had pledged them- 
selves to supply whole ship units to get out the large 
dimension stock as quickly as possible and at the same 
time he urged all to take on ship stock orders who could 
possibly find and manufacture the lumber. This led to 
considerable discussion, inasmuch as the lumbermen re- 
quired a closer knowledge of just what is and is not re- 
quired of them. Mr. MeGowan made these things plain 
and a eloser co-operation between the manufacturers and 
the shipping board was made possible by this confer- 
ence. 

Some plain language was used by Chairman M. L. 
Fleishel, of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, who 
was just back from a conference with the shipping board 
in Washington. Mr. Fleishel told his hearers that large 
ship timbers were not being delivered half fast enough, 
and in this connection a telegram was read from Assist- 
ant Purchasing Agent Haynen, of the shipping board, 
declaring that delivery of large dimension stoek to the 
ship yards must be speeded up. Mr. Fleishel declared 
without mineing words that the Government looks to 
the lumbermen to get out ship stock as rapidly as pos- 
sible, to the exclusion of all other business if need be, 
and that the board was prepared to penalize such mills 
as might arbitrarily neglect a Government order for com- 
mercial business by absolutely cutting off the car sup- 
ply from such mills, The Government has made it plain 
to shippers that the mills cutting for it will have plenty 
of cars at all times, but that no ears will be permitted 
any mill shipping commercial stock to the exclusion of 
Government orders. Mr. Fleishel made the interesting 
announcement ofiicially that the shipping board had de- 
cided to inerease the price of ship stock*from $35 to $40 
a thousand. This announcement was received with satis 
faction. 


Then Secretary Harrell announced that the meeting was 
open for the acceptance of more ship units or parts of 
units. The association had previously been allotted 
twenty-six ship units and at the beginning of this meet- 
ing only sixteen of these units had actually been appor- 
tioned among the membership. Uncle Sam’s plea for 
ships—and more ships—thru Mr. MeGowan and Mr. 
Fleishel touched a responsive chord and as fast as their 
names could be jotted down by the secretary the lum- 
bermen present subscribed to these ship schedules. Not 
only was the original allottment of twenty-six ship units 
made up in a few moments, but when stock was taken 
it was discovered that the original allottment had been 
oversubseribed. The members pledged themselves to sup- 





ply thirty-two Government ship schedules within twelve 
months. Mr. McGowan explained that ship timbers 
would be acceptable in a hewn state in ease dressing is 
not possible. He promised the closest possible codpera- 
tion of the Government with the mills getting out this 
lumber. 

Another matter that came in for a measure of dis- 
cussion was the labor problem. This has been growing 
more and more serious and it has become obvious to the 
manufacturers that with the increased labor required at 
ship building plants and cantonments the sawmills will 
be drained of labor. Already scarcely a mill in the 
Southeast is not seriously handicapped by reason of a 
labor shortage. Some of the mills are able to run but 
part time and a few are up against a complete shut down. 
Labor has been steadily flowing from the sawmills to 
other fields of endeavor for several months. Now that 
many of these laborers are coming back south with the 
beginning of cold weather in the North it is hardly con- 
ceivable that they will return to their old places at the 
sawmills when the ship yards and army camps are making 
inducements to them. Wages have been voluntarily 
raised at practically every mill, but this has not stemmed 
the tide of emigration. There have been no strike trou- 
bles or other forms of disorder such as have characterized 
the sawmill business in other fields. No steps were taken 
at the meeting further than a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, as no one seemed to have a solution to present. 

Fears were expressed that the labor situation will be 
further complicated by the building of the quarter- 
masters’ camp at Jacksonville. While the contract for 
this camp has not yet been let, the announcement has 
come from Washington that the first increment for this 
camp is to be 14,000 men and officers and that the initial 
lumber schedule for their housing, exclusive of hospital, 
stock stables ete., calls for 14,000,000 feet. The state- 
ment was made that one contractor who is figuring on 
this job said that he would immediately advertise in all 
the newspapers in the Southeast for 10,000 laborers for 
the Jacksonville camp. Such an advertisement, it was 
stated, would undoubtedly complete the drain upon the 
sawmills. 

Immediately upon the adjournment ef the meeting of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association there was a 
meeting of the emergency bureau, presided over by Chair- 
man M. L. Fleishel, at which announcement was made 
that the Government was placing in this territory for 
delivery within sixty days an additional order of 32,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for Government jobs, also for 130,- 
000 piling for ship ways. This entire order was at once 
absorbed by the bureau and the work of apportioning it 
out was taken up at once. This order of piling and 
timber is for the construction of submarine boat ways 
at Hog Island. More than 30,000 of this piling order 
was taken by the Brandon Lumber Co., at St. Marys, Ga., 
which has shipped nearly 10,000 piling for wharf pur- 
poses to France within the last thirty days. 


DEFINE ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR TAX 


West Coast Lumbermen Request Adoption 
of Fair Collection Regulations 





PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—The Willamette Valley 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has taken up with 
the Federal Government the matter of excess profit tax 
on lumber and it has been laid before the Federal Trade 
Commission by Oregon’s representatives in Congress. 

The attitude of the association members in the prem- 
ises is clearly stated in a telegram sent by Secretary F. G. 
Donaldson of the association to the Oregon delegation 
and which reads as follows: 

We ask your coéperation in having the internal revenue 
bureau adopt rules and regulations for collection excess profits 
tax on lumber that will not be unfair to industry of North- 
west. It would be unfair to use the present year’s profits over 
returns of last eight years as basis for this tax as the indus- 
try as a whole operated at a loss during that period prior to 
1917. The industry operates in cycles of several years’ depres- 
sion followed by one or two years’ Lemire gpa and we believe 
the excess profits tax should be levied only on the money 
received in excess of what the Federal Trade Commission 
should decide is a proper return after deducting losses in- 
curred immediately preceding this year. Lumber manufac- 
turers of Willamette Valley desire to bear their fair share 
of the war burden, but ask you to do all possible to have 
Federal Trade Commission fix a fair basis for use of the 
internal revenue bureau in taxing the industry. 

The association has also taken up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ear bureau the car situation on 
the Southern Pacific, which is anything but satisfactory, 
with the hope of getting some relief. At present business 
is hampered considerably by the failure to secure cars 
promptly. 

In spite of the reports from other districts of strikes 
and shortage of help the Willamette Valley mills are 
quite fortunate in this respect and are able to run to full 
capacity in most instances on 10-hour shifts. A more 
liberal supply of men would prompt some of the mills to 
operate double shifts. 

Henceforth the association will hold its meetings every 
other Saturday instead of on Fridays as heretofore. The 
next meeting will be on Saturday, Sept. 29, in the after- 
noon, in the offices in the Gerlinger Building, Portland. 





I kin taik my ax an’ cut down a rite big 
tree all by myself in haff a hour. When 
it's down | moast allus lose a little time 
tryin’ t’ cakalate how long it will taik 
another tree like it t’ grow... I wunder if 
them Germuns ever think o’ things like 
that? 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
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The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind..: 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 








Write for Details. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously- agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal] compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 








415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Il. NewYork,N.Y. 

















Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 

Speedy — Lumber 
Collections Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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235,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down, and all the live 
timber marked or otherwise designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 55,200 acres 
in T. 10 N., Rs. 23 and 24 E.; T. 9 N., Rs. 23, 24, 
and 25 E.; T. 8 N., R. 23 E.; and the unsurveyed 
land in approximately T. 8 N., R. 24 E., G. & 
S. R. P. M., within the Sitgreaves National For- 
est, Arizona, estimated to be 235,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, Mexican white pine, cork bark 
fir, and Engelmann and Colorado blue spruce. 
Approximately 95% western yellow pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate considered 
$2.25 per M feet for all species, rate to be re- 
adjusted October 1, 1924, and every three years 
thereafter until end of sale. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid, $10,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. 
Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit if the 
contract and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, up to and including October 24, 
1917. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, gy ee 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, Snowflake, 
Arizona. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is advertising 
a body of timber on the White Mountain Indian 
Reservation estimated at 400,000 M feet more or less 
adjoining the above advertised area on the Sit- 
greaves National Forest. The conditions of con- 
tract and conditions on the ground permit the log- 
ging of both areas as one operation aggregating 
over 600,000 M feet. Full information concerning 
the character of timber on the Indian Reservation, 
conditions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids can be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 











22,000 Acres Timber Land 


We have for sale over 22,000 acres of short-leaf 
yellow pine and hard woods in Mississippi readily 
accessible by railroad. Write for information to 


Post Office Box 930, New Orleans, Louisiana. 




































That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 





TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PaA, 


€.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICASO 





Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Emb 
1108 So. Michigan Ave. 





CHICAGO 





a ENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram -full of 
usable concrete “dope” 
practical short cuts and vale 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 





ASSOCIATIONS DISPLAY AUTUMNAL ACTIVITY 





Proposed Hardwood Freight Advance Is Protested—Southern Pine Headquarter’s Staff 
Holds Banquet—Tie Interests to Organize 





TO CONFER ON FIGHT AGAINST PROPOSED 
RATE INCREASE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 25.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, will leave for Louisville, Ky., tonight for a confer- 
ence with J. V. Norman, attorney of the association, re- 
garding the fight to be made by this organization against 
the proposed advance of 15 percent in hardwood freight 
rates from Ohio River crossings into Eastern Trunk Line 
territory. This advance was to have become effective 
early in September, but it was suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on petition from the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, until Dec. 30, 1917. 

It is understood, however, that the case will come up 
for hearing on its merits early in November. It has 
been known for some time that the association proposed 
to offer the most vigorous opposition possible. 

There will be a meeting ot the board of governors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association here the 
latter part of this week and one of the subjects that 
will receive special attention is the bill recently intro- 
duced into Congress providing for an 8-hour law for all 
lumber mills, with a penalty of denial of all lumber to 
interstate commerce cut at mills violating these hours. 
The officials of the association are very much opposed 
to the law because they believe that it will be unfair 
and very injurious to lumber interests in the hardwood 
field. Members of the association generally also oppose 
the measure and letters and telegrams are being sent to 
senators and congressmen urging that they oppose the 
bill in every possible way. More definite action will 
be taken at the meeting. 

Ralph May, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis has referred this subject to the law and in- 
surance committee of the club for a report at the meet- 
ing to be held Sat. Sept. 29. The club is certain to take 
vigorous action against the measure and the same is 
true of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, 
both of which have their headquarters in Memphis. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION NOTES 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—The information bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, heretofore 
operated as a separate organization, under the direction 
of G. A. Brewer, altho occupying the same offices, be- 
comes a department of the association on Oct. 1, and 


information service will be furnished without additional ° 


expense other than the association dues. This is in line 
with the new policy of the association of making that 
service a part of the regular association work, and cov- 
ered by regular dues without soliciting outside contribu- 
tions. 

The monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held next Friday at the Tacoma 
Hotel, Tacoma. 





PINE ASSOCIATION TENDERS BANQUET TO 
STAFF 


NEw Or.uEans, La., Sept. 24.—To celebrate the clos- 
ing of the summer vacation season and the resumption 
of ‘‘full speed ahead’’ in all departments, the South- 
ern Pine Association tendered the members of its 
headquarters office force a staff dinner at the Louis- 
iana tonight. Practically ever since its organization 
the staff dinner has been one of the association devices 
for bringing the members of its office force together 
and promoting good feeling and teamwork. Tonight’s 
dinner differed from its predecessors in that the ladies of 
the staff were the guests as well as the men—an inno- 
vation that proved popular and probably will be 
adopted as a permanent feature. 

The affair was as informal as a family gathering— 
which it is intended to be, in a sense. But it had to 
have a toastmaster, and Advertising Manager L. R. 
Putman was drafted for that duty. When his plea for 
exemption had been unanimously over-ruled Mr. Put- 
man attempted reprisal by. announcing that the talks 
would be limited to three minutes each. Furthermore, 
he saw to it that everybody did his or her oratorical 
‘¢bit.’’? And instead of letting the grave and reverend 
seniors—the heads of departments etc.,—talk first and 
‘‘oet it off their chests,’’ he let the juniors set the 
pace, calling upon Joe the association office boy, to lead 
off. The youngster acquitted himself so well that there- 
after nobody ventured to break into the ‘‘slacker’’ 
class by attempting to beg off. 

Mr. Putman suggested that each speaker talk about 
his own work, but most of the speakers had so much 
to say about the good work and courtesy of their 
associates that. the toastmaster sugested it reminded 
him of a mutual admiration society and told a 3- 
minute story to illustrate the point . The others got 
back at him later, when a member of his advertising 
department suggested that the time limit be raised to 
permit an adequate discussion of the advertising and 
trade extension work. As manager of that department, 
the toastmaster enthusiastically endorsed the sugges- 
tion, explaning that everybody knew so important and 
interesting a subject required more than three minutes’ 
discussion. But the majority—by that time composed 
of folks whom Mr. Putman had picked for the oratori- 
eal slaughter and introduced.in his ‘own inimitable 
style—calmly vetoed his propbsal to suspend the rule. 

Manager W. J. Sowers, of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, was one of the dinner guests and did 
not escape the toastmaster’s attention. He responded 
gracefully to the call for a ‘‘speech,’’ but closed with 
a minute and a half to his credit. 


The final talk of the evening was delivered by Sec- 
retary-Manager Rhodes, who reviewed the association 
work, enumerating some of the notable achievements 
of the various departments, and outlined the plans for 
the winter activities. Mr. Rhodes complimented his 
co-workers highly on their loyalty, efficiency and team- 
work. The association membership, he reported, is 
larger than ever before in its history, with excellent 
prospect of further gains in the near future—which is in 
itself a recognition of the good work and usefulness of 
the association to the industry. 

Before pronouncing the session adjourned, Mr. Put- 
man proposed a toast to the association subscribers, 
their health, long life and prosperity, which was 
drunk standing. 





URGES COOPERS TO LOAD CARS MORE HEAVILY 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has is- 
sued an appeal to all members to continue their efforts 
to maintain efficient transportation facilities by heavier 
per car loading, which has materially increased the avail- 
able car supply. Mr. Sheahan writes: 

Care should be exercised to utilize empty car equipment 
to the fullest extent, both in the way of loading to full ca- 
pacity and by loading and unloading cars just as quickly as 
possible. * * * Remember there is every reason to ex- 
pect the situation to become more acute this fall and winter. 

Mr. Sheahan, who has been making his headquarters in 
Washington for some time, advises that he is keeping in 
touch with the Poindexter bill fixing eight hours as a 
‘standard day’s work for all lumber mills, logging 
camps, or other woodworking establishments,’’ and that 
at the proper time it will no doubt be desirable that mem- 
bers communicate with their congressmen and register 
their objections to the provisions of the bill. 

In the matter of embargoes, Mr. Sheahan advises that 
special permits will be issued for the acceptance of ship- 
ments of cooperage stock upon request of receivers lo- 
cated on the lines of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, where proper assurance can be given that 
ears will be promptly unloaded and that stock is required 
for immediate use. 

Mr. Sheahan and A. T. Knox, of the Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., of New York and New Orleans, attended the 
recent war convention of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce at Atlantic City as accredited delegates of the 
association. 





PLAN ORGANIZATION OF NEW ASSOCIATION 


Str. ‘Louis, Mo., Sept. 26—A movement to organize 
the tie interests of the United States into a national 
body to be known as the National Tie Association was 
launched Monday night at the monthly meeting of the 
tie division—Division E—of the Lumberman’s Exchange 
of St. Louis by Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange. 
The meeting took the form of a dinner, which was held in 
the American Annex Hotel. 

Altho it is one of the most important branches of the 
lumber field, the tie industry is organized only in one city 
in the United States, and that is St. Louis. Here nothing 
was done until April, 1916, when the present division of 
the exchange was organized. The idea of such an organi- 
zation originated with Mr. Pier, and he was assisted in 
perfecting it by P. R. Walsh, of the Walsh Tie & Tim- 
ber Co. 

The St. Louis division has done a great work in promot- 
ing the interests of the tie men in many matters of vital 
concern to the industry. Its success led Mr. Pier to sug- 
gest the idea of a national association along such broad 
lines as the National Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Pine Association and on a high 
educational plane. 

After outlining his plan at the dinner, Mr. Pier sug- 
gested that the men engaged in the tie industry in St. 
Louis issue a call for a convention in St. Louis or Chicago 
at an early date of all members of tie firms in the United 
States. Mr. Pier stated that now is the opportune time 
for such an association and urged prompt action. 

A national association of tie men, Mr. Pier pointed out, 
would have much work to do. <A survey of the entire 
situation so as to ascertain the exact cost of doing busi- 
ness, how to improve the production of ties, how to better 
the quality, and how to conserve the standing timber so 
as to prevent its cutting until it is ready to harvest are 
some of the things that need the thoughtful consideration 
of the tie men. 

Mr. Pier’s suggestion was accepted enthusiastically 
and it was agreed that a committee of plan and scope 
should be appointed. It was resolved that the plan should 
have further consideration at a meeting next Monday 
evening, when the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis have been invited to meet with 
the tie men. This meeting will be held at the American 
Annex Hotel. 

The tie and timber division of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change now has a membership of seventeen. A. J. Gorg 
is chairman of the division. More ties are handled thru 
the gateway of St. Louis than thru any other gateway in 
the country. 

Among other matters discussed at Monday’s meeting 
were the rate cases now pending before the Public Service 
Commission of Missouri and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington. The question of production 
also was discussed. A shortage of labor was generally 
reported, and the tie men fear this problem may become 
still more serious. In addition the draft, which has called 
many young men from ‘the producing districts, other 
lines of industry have been able to pay higher wages than 
the tie men, whose margin ot profit has been made all 
too close by high freight rates. 
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CIGAR BOX MAKERS CONSIDER TRADE 
PROBLEMS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 26.—Sixty-two members of 
the Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, from 
eleven .States, met here yesterday and today in execu- 
tive session to consider trade problems. It is the six- 
ticth thrice-a-year meeting. George A. Kimball, Janes- 
ville, Wis., presided with E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, 
ceretary. 

Ina cnet to the meeting Mr. Defebaugh called atten- 
tion to the increased cost of production of boxes, due to 
the higher price of lumber and the growing cost of manu- 
facture. He said there was particularly a scarcity of 
Cuban eedar, so essential for the preservation of the 
aroma of the high class perfecto cigar, and that the lack 
of shipping facilities has resulted in an advance of at 
cast 884% percent in the last year. Adding to this the 
inereased cost of manufacture and distribution, fully 50 
percent has been added to the cost of the finished box. 
- Even the cheaper woods used in the manufacture of 
oxes for the cheaper cigars, such as poplar, bay poplar 
and redwood, all have gone on a higher price basis, so 
that, taking the trade as a whole, where the average 
price of boxes last year was 8 cents, it has risen to 12 
cents. Some boxes were said to cost 60 percent more. 

There were a number of speakers during the two-day 
session and long discussions of ways and means for re- 
dueing cost of production and improving the profit and 
loss accounts on their ledgers. The lessening of waste in 
cutting lumber, joint buying of lumber in large quantities 
by manufacturers conveniently located with reference to 
each other, improved methods of distribution and other 
suggestions presented subjects for earnest discussion 
that carried the interest of the meetings enthusiastically 
forward late into this evening. 









LAUNCH EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA AT 
DINNER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—W. E. Bilheimer, president 

of the Salesmanship Club of St. Louis, which largely 

thru his efforts won the membership cup at the recent 

Salesmanship Congress at Detroit, was the principal 


speaker at a dinner given last night to salesmen, esti- 
mators, bookkeepers and other responsible employees 
of the retail lumber yards of St. Louis. The dinner was 
held at the American Annex Hotel, and the principals 
of the various companies acted as hosts. About 100 
guests were present. Mr. Bilheimer gave an interesting 
and instructive address on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ Among 
other speakers were Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., and John A. Reheis, president of the 
St. Louis Lumber Co. 

The purpose of the dinner was to launch the educa- 
tional work to be carried on by the recently organized 
Lumber Trade Exchange of St. Louis. The exchange 
is working for a high code of ethics in the retail lumber 
business and is taking steps to give better service to 
the public. The service of the retailers will include the 
selection of the best possible grade of lumber for the 
purpose for which it is desired, and not merely to sell 
lumber. Salesmen will be asked to urge upon customers 
the selection of woods that should be used for a particular 
purpose and to discourage the consumption which should 
not be utilized. In this way, the salesman can be of real 
benefit to the consumer and his work reflect a better 
feeling for lumber and the dealers therein. 





SPOKANE PLANT EMPLOYS WOMEN 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 24.—Women have started to 
do the work of men in Spokane’s lumber working plants. 
About thirty women went to work last week as lumber 
pilers and machine tenders at the plant of the White Pine 
Sash Co. in Union Park, a suburb of Spokane. They 
work eight hours a day and receive more pay than most 
of them were getting when they quit laundry and other 
jobs to work in the mill. 

‘“‘We can’t get male help,’’ says Henry G. Klopp, 
president of the company, ‘‘and when the girls asked 
for a chance at the work we gave it to them. Of course 
they are getting none of the heavy work and what they 
are doing they can handle as well as any man. They 
all tell me they are getting better pay than they can 
elsewhere.’’ 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Coming Convention Announcements Include Nineteen Organizations—Western Foresters 
and Southern Loggers Offer Comprehensive Programs 





Oct. 4—Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. General meeting. 

Oct. 6—California Building Industries Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 16-17—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Press Club Theater, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 

Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 

City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 
Keb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
eb, 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

eb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg, Annual 
meeting. 

eb, 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
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WESTERN FORESTERS PREPARING FOR 
ANNUAL 

SeaTTLe, Wasu., Sept. 24.—The Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, thru the office of its forester, 
E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore., announces that the annual 
conference, which is really the annual meeting of the 
association, will be held Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 
16-17, in Seattle, preceding the annual meeting of the 
Pacifie Logging Congress. Tuesday Oct. 16, will be 
confined strictly to forest protective matters, and while 
other will be welcome, the day will be of greater inter- 
est to forest fire officials. It will be devoted largely to 
the discussion of subjects brought up by the committee 
on protection, of which W. D. Humiston is now chair- 
man, and which consists of the committee on business 
system appointed at the last annual meeting of the 
association, with the State and district foresters added 
thereto. The result of the season’s work will be re- 
ported and discussions held on current protective top- 
ics. State, Federal and association officials and war- 
dens will find this day of particular interest. 

Wednesday, Oct. 17, is termed ‘‘Forestry Industry 
Day’? and will be a day of interest to lumbermen gen- 
erally and will be devoted entirely to subjects of 
urgent industrial importance. Reports and discussions 
will deal with war demands and the effect on lumber 
of all kinds; with the aircraft spruce situation; the in- 





dustrial organizations and relation with the Govern- | 


ment; and like topics connected with the abnormal con- 
ditions imposed on lumber by the entering of the 
nation into war. Of particular interest, the announce- 
ment states, will be an official statement from Wash- 
ington, giving as much information as can be made pub- 
lic, as to the lumber demands of the Government and 
the Allies, and the problems involved. This meeting 
will be the first of its kind since the country entered 
into the war and will be of intense interest to everyone 
connected with the forestry industry. Lumbermen, tim- 
bermen, loggers and others attending the two-day meet- 
ing of the association can remain over the three follow- 
ing days for the Pacifie Logging Congress, if they de- 
sire, as the two meetings are being held the same week 
to make this possible. 





LOGGERS’ PROGRAM WILL BE OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


New Or.eAns, La., Sept. 27.—Everything indicates 
that the annual convention of the Southern Logging 
Association, to be held at the Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, Oct. 24 to 26, inclusive, will be one of the 
most successful meetings this organization has ever 
held. <A special effort is being made to have all lumber 
companies in the territory of the association send their 
logging superintendents to the meeting, whether they 
are members or not. Many mill men assert that the 
Southern Logging Association is the most valuable of 
all lumber organizations, as it has been the means of 
saving them a great deal of money. More favorable 
responses to invitations sent to the companies to have 
their logging superintendents at the meeting have been 
received than in any former year. The program, which 
promises to be of unusual interest and practical value, 
is rapidly being whipped into shape. Mill men are 
supplying data on their logging costs, so there will be 
a lot of valuable first-hand information available on 
this important subject. The relative costs of logging 
large and small trees are being studied at mills in Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, under the 
direction of W. W. Ashe, acting forester of the United 
States Forest Service. This is the first time such a 
study has been made, and the tabulated results will 
be of the utmost value to yellow pine manufacturers. 
Another new subject that is being studied is that of 
pull boat operations in various States. This will be 
of value to cypress and hardwood operators. A new 
method of paying men in logging camps, which has 
been thoroly tried out in a certain section of Mississ- 
ippi during the last few months, will be discussed. 
‘*Man efficiency’’ studies are being made and will 
be fully explained at the meeting. The object is to 
lead logging superintendents to observe their men and 
see if their movements 2an be simplified so as to attain 
increased production with the same effort. Skidding 
and loading costs; track laying, with and without track 
laying devices; feeding of teams; boarding of men; 
hauling with teams; welfare work; methods of get- 
ting out logs for ship schedules; prevention of acci- 
dents, and a number of other important subjects, will 
be discussed. In all, it will be a meeting that no one 
engaged in logging operations, can afford to miss. 
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The Time to 


Buy Timber 


1s when prices 
are low and on the 
upward turn. 


Now! 
When the end of the 


war 1s being discussed 
and all lumber commod- 
ity values are expected to 
increase—that ts 


Now! 


When general conditions 
are such that it is evident to 
all that averages will never 
again, never, be as lw as 
they are 


Now! 


And, of course, the way 
to buy is through us, with the 
safeguards of our resources, 
knowledge and 37 years’ ex- 
perience. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits + + 44,000,000 





OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 
WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. f ‘iB 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst, Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C€. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——» Bankers———~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohli Bidg., San ieaieanialiige 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


J OYAMES Da 


ACEY fIn 











332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SRD 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


coy 








Write Us. = 
GEO.H.HOLT&CO. | 
_926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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NEWLY ELECTED HOO-HOO 











SNARK TO BE HONOR GUEST 

BrEaumont, TEX., Sept. 24.—W. A. Priddie, vice presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co., who was elected 
Snark of the Universe of the concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo at the national convention of that order at New 
York about ten days ago, will be the guest of honor at a 
banquet to be given by local Hoo-Hoo next Friday night 
at the Crosby Hotel. Arrangments for the affair are in 
charge of Harvey D. Fletcher, one of the delegates to the 
national convention, who has just returned from New 
York. Mr. Fletcher has arranged for sixty plates and 
an excellent menu. He will select a toastmaster later. 

Local Hoo-Hoo feel that the election of Mr. Priddie 
to the highest office attainable in that order is a distinct 
honor to Beaumont and to Texas. The banquet is planned 
for the purpose of showing Mr. Priddie that they appre- 
ciate his election and are ready to support him to a man 
in the advancement of the interests of Hoo-Hoo. 

At the banquet Mr. Priddie will appoint the Vicege- 
rent for South Texas, the position he held before being 
elected Snark of the Universe. 

Mr. Priddie returned home Saturday night. After 
attending the New York convention he went to Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Chicago on business. 





TO HONOR NEWLY ELECTED SCRIVENOTER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—St. Louis Hoo-Hoo will do 
honor to its representative on the Supreme Nine next 
Thursday at the American Annex Hotel, when a luncheon 
will be given for L. M. Tully, who was elected Scrive- 
noter at the recent annual meeting in New ‘York. Ever 
since his election to that high post, Mr. Tully has been 
receiving the congratulations of his many friends in the 
order, and the luncheon was decided upon as a means of 
formally extending their well wishes. In view of his 
past services to the order, the election of Mr. Tully is 
generally regarded as well deserving. 

Aside from a jubilation over the honor paid to the new 
Serivenoter, the luncheon is regarded as an important 
one for Hoo-Hoo, and it is expected the attendance will 
be large. Among the matters to be considered will be 
the perfecting of arrangements for the entertainment of 
the Supreme Nine, which will meet in St. Louis on Oct. 
27. A concatenation, followed by a banquet, probably 
will be arranged for. The appointment of a Vicegerent 
Snark for Missouri also will be made known at Thurs- 
day’s luncheon. 

Mr. Tully is one of the most popular men in the lum- 
ber trade in St. Louis. He is local representative for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. He started in the lumber 


OFFICIALS TO BE HONORED 





business in 1904 with the LaVert Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Plaquemine, La., and went with the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co. when it was organized in 1906, coming from 
the mills in Plaquemine to St. Louis in 1914. He has 
been a member of Hoo-Hoo since 1906, and in 1912 was 
Vicegerent for Louisiana. ‘‘Cypress is my religion,’’ 
said Mr. Tully, who has sold nothing but cypress and 
knows nothing of any other wood. He is considered on 
of the best posted men in the country on this wood. 

E. D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer, who has re 
turned from the annual in New York, reports that the 
dues are coming in exceptionally well at this time, and he 
is more than gratified at the way members are respond 
ing to the eall. ‘‘The receipts of dues in September, 





L. M. TULLY, ST. LOUIS, 
Supreme Scrivenoter, Order of Hoo-Hoo 


MO. ; 


1916, were larger than for the first four months of 
1916,’’ he said. ‘‘The payments of dues up to Sept. 21 
of this year were already greater than for the entire 
month of September of last year, so you see this is going 
to be a big month. It certainly augurs well for the 
success of the organization. ’’ 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS START THEIR FALL ACTIVITIES 


ANNOUNCE COMMITTEES OF CINCINNATI CLUB 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Committees of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati have been announced by 
President George Morgan, as follows: 

Membership—S. W. Richey, chairman ; C. E. Speilman, S. E. 
Giffin, W. F. Brobst and R. B. Gilbert. 

River and Rail—Dwight Hinckley, chairman; Jack O'Neil, 
Chester F. Korn, O. Ellett and S. M. Ritchie. 

Auditing—E. M. Bonner, chairman; H. A. Hollowell, M. 
Christie, Joseph Buckley and Kenneth F, Williams. 

Inspection—F, A, Conkling, chairman; A. Heldt, J. J. Line- 
han, I. M. Asher and W. F. Duhlmeier. 

Entertainment—Z. B. Fitzpatrick, chairman; J. Watt Gra- 
ham, O. P. Stratemeyer, D. H. Moul and Harry R. Browne. 


Boosters—H. V. Jackson, chairman; Alex. Schmidt, J. R. 
Davidson, J. R. Bolser and C. F. Shiels. 


Publicity—Harry R. Browne, chairman, and John Byrns. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO MEET 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 25.—Within a few days Presi- 
dent George O. Worland and Secretary William 8. 
Partington will send out notices to the members of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club notifying them of the next 
regular meeting, which is scheduled to be held at the new 
Hotel MeCurdy on Tuesday evening, Oct. 9. Resolutions 
on the death of the late Claude E. Maley, of Maley 
& Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers of this city, 
will be framed by the committee on publicity and reso- 
lutions, of whic¢h' William’ B: Carleton is chairman. See- 
retary Partington says that there will be a number of 
business matters that will come up for discussion. 





TOLEDO CLUB PLANS AN OUTING 

Come, all you Rounders, from far and near, 

And we’ll pull a good one to wind up the year, 
sing Ben R. Johnson, president, and K. P. Aschbacher, 
secretary, of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, in a notice 
worded in rollicking language of which the foregoing 
verse is a modified example advising them that ‘‘all you 
gotta do is to report at 1 p. m. rear of court house on 
Jack street, near Erie, on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 29,’’ 
to start for the final outdoor party of the club for the 
year. It’s to be a stag affair and the exact site is tan- 
talizingly withheld. The notice promises good ‘‘eats’’ in 
big dishes (the big dishes emphasized) ; that a piano will 
be provided ; that paddling, fishing and swimming may be 
indulged in; that a baseball. game is in prospect, and 
that, for some occult reason, each member should bring 
a tin cup along. The tone of the notice thruout is pro- 
phetie of an enjoyable outing and all members who can 
by any possibility afford the time will doubtless attend. 





APPOINTS COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE 
SPOKANE, WASH., .Sept. 24—The appointment of 
standing committees of employers and trade unionists 
to promote the industrial welfare of the Spokane coun- 
try was ratified last week by the Employers’ Association 
of the Inland Empire, which includes the Loggers” Club, 








lumber manufacturers, and the Central Labor Council 
of Spokane. 

This action is the outgrowth of the conference of 
employers and representatives of the Central Labor Coun 
cil held a week ago in Mayor Fleming’s office to consider 
an ordinance against the I. W. W., now before the 
council. 

The plan of organizing a body to deal with labor 
disputes was ratified at a meeting of lumbermen and 
employers here Tuesday. The committee appointed to 
earry out the work of the organization includes R. M. 
Fullerton, president of the Employers’ association ani 
general manager of the Western Woods Preserving Co.; 
J. C, H. Reynolds, secretary of the Employers’ associa- 
tion and Loggers’ Club, and W. C. Ufford, general man 
ager of the Spokane Lumber Co. 





SAVANNAH BUILDERS ORGANIZE 

SAVANNAH, Ga.,. Sept. 24.—The Savannah Builders’ 
Exchange has been formed with an initial membership 
of sixty-one, and a strong organization is assured. It is 
planned to open offices and employ a permanent secre 
tary. 

Leading contractors in many lines and representatives 
of building interests attended the organization meeting. 
J. Pierce Wheless presided and William Garrard, jr., 
acted as secretary. The following were appointed a com- 
mittee on organization with instructions to report at a 
later meeting: J. Pierce Wheless, chairman; B. B. Neal, 
A. W. Moorehouse, W. 8. Chapman, R. L. Clancey, C. F. 
Powers, A. F. Reese, Thomas Forshaw, Norton Frierson, 
EK. Paeetti, T. E. Broughton, J. F. White and Fran! 
Woolard. 

The objects of the organization are to stabilize prices 
and eliminate unfair competition. It is promised that 
the man who is contracting for a building will be give» 
ample price protection. 


FORMER FELLOW EMPLOYEES TO SUPPLY “SMOKES” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 24.—Employees of the Penn 
sylvania railroad will see that every fellow-worker who 
goes to France as a soldier, or who enlists in the navy 
or marine corps, receives at regular intervals a pack 
age of tobacco and cigarettes. Enclosed therewith will 
be a self-addressed post card from the employee whose 
contribution provided the gift. The recipient is ex- 
pected to put his own name on the card, with perhaps 4 
brief message, and mail it back. Already more than 
2,500 employees of the Pennsylvania lines east of Pitts- 
burgh have enlisted. It is hoped by this plan to maintain 
personal touch and the spirit of fellowship between those 
at the front and those who remain at home. Each con- 
tribution of 25 cents provides a package of ‘‘smokes’’ 
which would cost 45 cents at retail. While employees of 
the road maintain and.manage the fund other persons 
have already sent contributions. The plan appears to 
be one which might be adopted by the employees of any 
concern ‘who wish ‘to)‘keep in regular touch with their 
former fellow-workers who are at the front. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE FAITH INSIDE 


We laid Old Bill away today up yonder on the knoll, 

With no one there a prayer to say for his immortal soul. 

We clasped his hands, we shut his eyes, we straightened out his limbs, 
And safe and sound and snug he lies, without the help of hymns. 


Poa ne 








or, Bill, we couldn’t have a song, we couldn’t have a prayer; 
We just had time to monkey long enough to put you there. 

You know at praying we are weak, at preaching worse than that; 
There wasn’t any dared to speak what he was thinking at. 


But down inside of every man—you ean not root it out— 

The faith with which the boy began outlives the darkest doubt. 
\nd, tho we never spoke a word up there beside the sod, 

|’ll bet in heaven someone heard us breathe the name of God. 


| take it preaching is a trade, the same as singing is; \ 

And every man for what he’s made, whatever job of his. 

| ean not sing, I can not preach, but music I can feel; 

And, somehow, down inside of each, our hearts know how to kneel. 


RIGHT AT HOME 


When Wilson slipped the dogs of war at last, instead of first, 
To play our part (but not before, of course, we had rehearsed), 
One of the earliest to come, a brave, young volunteer, 

Had swamped and skidded in the Thumb of Michigan a year. 





They sent him down to Sheridan, where officers are made 
(Because he was a lumberman who seemed an upper grade) 
And, when he left, he smiled a smile and said, ‘‘I’m glad to go, 
But I’ll be homesick for awhile, perhaps a week or so.’’ 


But was he homesick? Nota bit! They put him in a shack 
Exactly like the kind you hit up in the tamarack. 

They got a hammer and a saw and let him build some more; 
They let him wear a mackinaw, the kind he always wore. 


And, when he went to sleep at night, he smelled the sawdust smell, 
And, when he rose at break of light, it found him feeling well. 
They fed him off a plate of tin with beef and navy beans— 

He thought a shanty he was in, among familiar scenes. 


And then one day this lumberman some architecture planned 
And, in the operation, ran a sliver in his hand. 

The army surgeon dug it out; Jack didn’t fuss or foam; 

He only yelled a merry shout: ‘‘ Well, now I feel at home!’’ 





THE BIRCH-TREE 
I come to a tree in the twilight, a birch by the side of the road, 
Aflame in the mystical highlight, the golden goodnight of the sun— 
A tree of the days that are over, when light was the laugh and the load, 
When I was the lad and the lover, and you were the wonderful one 


You know how I come, and the reason, you know both the trail and the 
tree; 
They once were our own for a season, our holy of holies apart. 
We knew ev’ry gully and byway, the mountain, the meadow, the sea, 
And carved on a birch by the highway initials, an arrow, a heart. 


I feel the old birch with my fingers. Ah, here is the sign in the dark; 
The symbol of love ever lingers, the promise of faith and of truth. 
The years bring the sower, the reaper, but here is our pledge in the bark; 
The a have but furrowed the deeper the symbol we carved in our 

youth. 


It brings me the thought of another, it brings me the face of a friend. 
My comrade beloved as a brother, the birch-tree your constancy shames. 

Ah, lady, ah, friend of fair weather, the story has come to the end; 
Time links these initials together, but time has united your names. 


I know how your conscience acquits you; you say it was seasons ago; 
I know how your conscience permits you to laugh at the love of a lad; 
And why need a maiden remember? in August do May blossoms blow? 
And who finds a rose in December, the rose that the summertime had? 


But still stands the birch in its splendor, the tree that our promise beheld; 
The shade that it throws is as tender as sheltered our dream in the past. 
It stands as the sign and the token, as saintly and sure as of eld; 
Are pledges but made to be broken, is only the birchtree to last? 


Naught changes; still wanders the river, still whisper the zephyrs of night; 
_The sun comes returning forever, the even, the moonlight, the dew. 
si changes; the planets that gleamed in the sky of our youth are as 

right; 
In all of the world that we dreamed in, naught changes, my lady, but 
you. 


Old ways of old days, the old lover will leave you tonight for the trail; 
The woods of the West have a rover, the world shall not see him again. 

More human are they than the human—the tree will not falter nor fail; 
I know it is truer than women, I know it is squarer than men. 





THE RIG-SLINGER 
Get your tongs on a job when you have it to do, 
If it’s logs to be lifted or timber to skid. 
For the hemlock will half of it rot in the slough 
If you just stand around and a-cussing it, kid. 
All the things that are done there was somebody did, 
And they didn’t stand kicking and loafing like you; 
And every log to the landing was slid 
By some fellow who found it and followed it thru. 


Get your tongs on your job, on your work get a grip, 
And lay hold of the log that is there in the mud; 
If it’s working a loader or working a ship, 

Then you never will get there by chewing your cud. 
Be a man among men, if there’s man in your blood; 
Show there’s pep in your system and steam in your whip! 
If you want to make good as a rig-slinger, Bud, 
Get your tongs on your job—and then never let slip! 





Men continue to wrangle about how their dollars ought to be pro- 


tected, while other men are protecting their daughters. 









RANDOM 

War saving will save the war. 

The dice of fate are shaking kings. 

The Poles want to be preserved; 
why not try creosote? 

Somebody ought to knit a muffler 
for the pacifists. 

A column of bookkeepers ought to 
earry things forward. 

The German colors are still flying 
in Belgium, and the Germans. 

Mr. La Follette appears to want to 
be the sliver in the hand of destiny. 

They are recruiting more lumber- 
jacks to put the skids unter der kaiser. 


If you want to be as popular in 
your office as the kaiser, act like him. 


The German front is retreating, 
both in a military and physical sense. 

While other manufacturers are rais- 
ing prices the lumbermen are raising 
regiments. 

To the other horrors of the war 
should be added the bow-legged girl 
in overalls. 

Retail lumbermen ought to prove 
good soldiers; they are used to mak- 
ing charges. 

One bad thing about a Russian is 
that you never know which way he is 
going to rush. 

There are almost as many notes 
written in a war as there are in a 
lumber business. 

One way to starve Germany out 
might be to let her capture a few of 
our lumberjacks, 

We used to send rafts of lumber 
to Europe, and now we are sending 
rafts of lumbermen. 

Suggested by Julius Caesar as a 
motto for the forest engin AS | 
came, I sawed, I conquered.’’ 

Capital is entirely to blame for la- 
bor troubles; all capital needs to do 
is to give labor anything it wants. 

The kaiser would probably appre- 
ciate one of those wall-cards about the 
folly of starting something you can’t 
finish. 

We have just loaned another hun- 
dred million to the Russian Govern- 
ment, indicating that there is a Rus- 
sian Government. 

Mother isn’t going to have to worry 
so much this year about the college 
athlete: instead of playing football 
he is going to enlist. 

The Government is going to hire 
one hundred thousand stenographers 
this year. This beats a year’s record 
in some lumber offices. 


Someone asked a pacifist last night 
what he would do if the Germans did 
to his daughter what they did to the 
women in Belgium, and he turned red, 
white, and blew. 





Why teach children to pass 
things at the table but in busi- 
ness only to help themselves? 





A COMEBACK 


VREDENBURGH, ALA. 

1 notice that in a recent issue you 
took our negro up North. It would be a 
shame to leave him there, therefore I sub- 
mit this : 


“Well, Ah finally got up here, 
En, boss, Ah do not ker 
Ef you knows Ah wants ter be back 
home 

Ergain ; 

Fo’ it ain’t like what dey said, 

En Ah’se moughty nearly daid— 

Ef you wants me back down dar, Boss, 
Jus’ say when. 


“Yo know Ah’se er saw mill nigger, 
But up here, well dat doan figger, 
Ah kin aidge en Ah kin grade en Ah 


Kin trim. 

Ah’ll be glad ter feed yo hawg, 

Ah kin top load, swamp er ee 

En Ah’ll do it all, Boss, ef yo’ll send 
Fo’ Jim. 


“Ah kin leave here eny day 

Ef yo’ll only pay mah way ; 

Now, Boss, fhe shorely send old Jim 
is fare. 

Lawd! Ah wants ter hear yo cuss 

En see yo raise up like yo’d buss; 

Ef yo’ll ~ bring me back Ah’ll die 
ight dere. 


“Now, Boss, please send me a letter ; 
Ah’s gettin’ wus instid er better— 
Mah haid hurts en mah eyes seems like 


Dere dim. 
En Ah’s jus’ waitin’ fo’ der day 
When Ah kin hear yo say, 
‘Cum here yo dam black lazy 
Nigger Jim.’ "” 


This at least has him wanting to come 
back. T.. HILL. 





Putting problems off is like 
brushing off flies. 














Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 














Can Read 
Without 
a Glass 


That’s the kind every 
lumberman wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our crayons be- 
cause they are waterproof — will not brush or 
wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons J 
i@>, LUMBER CRAYON | 





fA Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIG 





LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


‘ 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Paate GRAND PRIZE 
LT 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac- 


torycapac ty3500Axes& Toois 
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Texture 








“LENOX: 
REMTUCRY 


White Pine—Yellow Pine 
and Hardwoods 


Exclusive Selling Agents. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Oak 
5775 Feet. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pricson BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »3¢7,dliver. Bids. 
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HILADELPHIA 








' William Wihitines & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


& 
ve in ° ° ’ 
Ever*hirs North Carolina Pine 





| Hallowell & Souder, pHiLADELPHIA’PA. 











Maraschino |. 








idaho White Pine 


“‘car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho» 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.’’ 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















PACIFIC COAST LABOR SITUATION IS BADLY MIXED 





Unions’ Attitude Toward Ten-Hour Lumber Illogical—Lumber Interests Lose Heavily by 
Diversion of Orders—Ship Building Gets Severe Set-Back 





LABOR UNIONS DECLARED TO HAVE RUINED 
SHIP BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 24.—Developments in the many 
phases of the various strike situations follow each other 
with such rapidity that each day puts a different face 
on the question, and it is almost impossible to forecast 
what the ultimate outcome will be. This much is certain, 
however: The labor unions of, the Pacific coast, thru 
their unreasonable and untimely actions, have practically 
ruined ship building in this section. 

Insofar as the lumbermen are concerned, they are not 
worrying in the least. The I. W. W. called off their 
strike the early part of last week, leaving the shingle- 
weavers’ union and the timberworkers’ union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor in possession of 
the field to continue the fight against the use of lumber 
cut in 10-hour mills. In other words, the men who called 
the strike off have now gone back to work and are off- 
setting the efforts of their former allies by assisting in 
the production of 10-hour lumber. However, the I. W. 
W. have by no means given up their propaganda and 
platforms, and have been actively obtaining memberships 
in the timberworkers’ and shingleweavers’ unions, so that 
a strike may be ‘called at their pleasure. Radical mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. have expressed themselves. in favor 
of calling the strike on again, but the more conservative 
men have decided that it is better to go back to work, 
biding a more favorable time. 

A disorganization of the timberworkers’ strike at 
Aberdeen, where the union has permitted its men to go 
back to work, may extend further, now that a rift has 
been started. Five members of the I. W. W., arrested 
at Aberdeen for picketing and given jail sentences, were 
pardoned by Gov. Ernest Lister, who said their punish- 
ment was unjust. 

Altho many lumbermen express confidence that labor 
difficulties are settled, others do not feel the same way. 
Among these is John McMasters, of the McMasters 
Shingle Co., of Seattle. Mr. McMasters says: 

The labor situation never was so discouraging as at this 
time. Naturally the unions feel bitterly toward the lumber- 
men, on account of their having held together so well and so 
long, and the unions are using very unreasonable tactics in 
their endeavors to get the lumbermen to come to the 8-hour 
day. The situation in Seattle’s shipyards is paradoxical, in 
that the workers are willing to use 10-hour steel, but boycott 
8-hour lumber. 

As Mr. MeMasters says, the situation in the ship 
yards here is indeed farfetched. Why the labor unions 
are willing to use 10-hour steel, manufactured thousands 
of miles from here, but discriminate against 10-hour 
lumber, manufactured by affiliated unions at their very 
doors, is beyond the power of the lumber industry to 
figure out. The lumbermen are not suffering from the 
boycott, as shown by the fact that ‘‘local’ deliveries 
week before last (meaning lumber used in the states of 
Washington and Oregon), as reported by 149 mills to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was over 7,000,000 
feet, and new orders were placed for more than 9,300,000 
feet. This does not look as tho lumber consumption 
here was decreasing. 

However, the strike has cost the Pacifie Northwest 
millions of dollars, on account of orders that have been 
diverted elsewhere. For example, the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association announced last week that orders for 
the 500,000,000 feet. of lumber for wooden ships had 
been placed with southern pine interests, the Douglas fir 
manufacturers not haying received any consideration 
whatsoever on account of labor difficulties. 

The request of Governor Lister asking for an investi- 
gation of the lumber industry, which was approved by the 
lumbermen, has received the following reply from L. L. 
Bracken, secretary of the Federal Trade Commission: 
‘¢The commission is now engaged in getting costs of ma- 
terial for war purposes, among which is lumber. Should 
the commission later have the time and resources, it 
would be glad to make some investigation of the effect 
of the 8-hour day on the Washington lumber industry.’’ 
This would indicate that the 8-hour controversy will not 
receive immediate attention. 

Col. Roland H. Hartley, of Everett, delivered an ad- 
dress at the Seattle Athletic Club last week on the I. W. 
W. and strike situation. Mr. Hartley stopped off here a 
day while on his way east to see his son, who will soon 
leave for France. Colonel Hartley said that if ‘‘We 
ever amount to anything as a State or a city, the labor 
agitator and I. W. W. must be eliminated. The greatest 
traitor imaginable is the man who accepts public office 
and doesn’t live up to the responsibilities of the position. 
There are some of these in this city and in this State. 
When the patriotic people of Everett turned out to pre- 
vent the menacing I. W. W. from entering the city, an 
official of Seattle called them murderers.’’ 

The main causes of the ship yards’ strike now in prog- 
ress here are the demands of the men for higher wages 
and the sympathetic strike called by the unions against 
10-hour lumber. The first question, after considerable 
parleying between ship yards’ owners, Government offi- 
cials and labor union representatives, has been referred 
back to the employers and employees to fight out amongst 
themselves, the Government having refused to act in the 
matter, after neither side would concede anything to the 
other. 

Several different conditions have come up in the boy- 
cott against 10-hour lumber in wooden ship construction. 
This strike was called primarily in wooden ship yards 
and extended to the men putting up scaffolding in steel 
ship yards. Three plants have given in to the demands 
of their workers, these ‘being the Skinner & Eddy Cor- 
poration, Meacham & Babcock, and the Seattle Construc- 
tion & Dry Dock Co. 

It is interesting to note that at one of these three yards 


a large stock of 10-hour lumber was on hand. When the 
agreement was signed with the unions ‘this lumber was 
trucked out of the yards to a warehouse, where it was 
‘‘manufactured’’ into 8-hour lumber by a rubber stamp 
manipulated by a labor union leader, and then hauled 
back to the yard, thereby keeping the union worker; 
from handling ‘‘scab’’ lumber. 

The Seattle Metal Trades’ Council pledged the finan 
cial and moral support of its twelve affiliated unions to 
the striking woodworkers. This council has a member 
ship of approximately 12,000 men, all steel workers. 
The question of voting on a walkout, in sympathy wit! 
the ship carpenters, was deferred until the result of th: 
conferences over the wage question at Washington, D. C. 
was received. Inasmuch as this question has been pui 
up to the employers and employees again, it is hard t 
say what action the men will take. 

Following the Metal Trades meeting, the Seattle Cen 
tral Labor Council, composed of all labor unions in this 
city, passed resolutions ‘‘earnestly and respectfully call 
ing upon the railroad brotherhoods and all others en 
gaged in transportation work to refuse to haul or handk 
any other than 8-hour day lumber within the State oi 
Washington,’’ and reminding them that it was ‘‘ with and 
thru the aid of the organizations affiliated with the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor that the railroad brotherhoods 
were successful in obtaining national legislation which 
gave them the much coveted 8-hour day.’’ 

With but seven mills in the State on an 8-hour basis, 
it would be interesting to know where the unions expect 
to get anything but 10-hour lumber. The chairman of 
the strike committee of the various unions has furnishe: 
the ship yards with a list of approximately 115 mills, 
which he says are on the 8-hour basis, 111 of them being 
shingle mills. The only way the product of these mills 
could be used in ship building would be to fashion the 
vessels bungalow-style. The steel ship yards are being 
compelled to lay off men every day, since as fast as their 
work catches up to the scaffolds already built, there are 
no carpenters available to continue putting up the stag- 
ing. 

I. W. W. LOGGERS CALL NEW 8-HOUR STRIKE 

ABERDEEN-HoqQuiaAM, WasH., Sept. 24.—Industrial 
Workers of the World in the logging camp of the Aber 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co. near Humptulips went on a 
strike Wednesday afternoon. Part of the men came into 
Aberdeen Wednesday night and declared the other I. W. 
W.’s who have been employed in the camp would be in 
the next day. The men arriving in the city declared a 
strike would be called Thursday at camp No. 7 of the 
Humptulips Logging Co. 

The new strike is for the 8-hour day. The camp 
where the strike occurred Wednesday has been working 
a week. The Humptulips camp has been working less 
than a week. Men arriving in the city Wednesday night 
intimated men would be called out of other camps as well. 








STRIKE COSTS EVERETT ENORMOUS AMOUNT 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 24.—Fred K. Baker, of the F. 
K. Baker Lumber Co., estimates manufacturers and 
workers of this city have lost $2,000,000 as a result of the 
strike declared against sawmills, asserting that in his 
belief, supported by facts and figures, the strike has 
cost Everett $1,000,000 a month during its two months’ 
duration. Mr. Baker points out that the $2,000,000 i 
irrevocably lost, will never return to mill owners an: 
employees; there is no way, he says, to retrieve tha‘ 
tidy little fortune. The manufacturer arrives at hi 
figures by computing wages, earnings on the mill invesi 
ment and the heavy cost of maintaiining a number o 
idle plants. 

Knowledge gained here that the Timberworkers 
Union has evinced a tendency to weaken appreciabl 
comes as no surprise to manufacturers. Only Saturda 
word was received in Everett from the Gray’s Harbo 
country that the timberworkers, at a called meetin: 
voted to continue their strike for an 8-hour day; but tb 
significant feature of the vote taken was. the permissio: 
granted ‘‘married’’ members of.the union to return t: 
work under the 10-hour ruling. It is conceded here tha 
the strike has ceased to be a strike, except in name. A! 
sawmills in Everett are running, with the single exceptio” 
of one plant, closed for repairs. The two months’ idle 
ness in fir mills and logging camps has proved an exceed 
ingly heavy loss for all concerned, tho as is always th: 
case, the chief sufferers were workmen. 

The labor party in Everett does not admit its position 
to be shaken. From headquarters the statement come: 
that mill owners can not be expected to continue opera 
tion for a longer period than two weeks hence. The labor 
element also boasts that a nation-wide campaign is being 
conducted against 10-hour lumber; but mill owners her 
reply to this threat by pointing out how inefficient simi- 
lar tactics proved some time ago when shingle weavers 
attempted to injure the sale of red cedar roofing material 
all over the country. 

A somewhat unusual feature of the strike against 
sawmills in Snohomish County occurred last week in 
Snohomish, where the Cascade Lumber Co.’s employees 
were called together to decide whether they desired to 
start the plant on ten hours, or to postpone resumption 
until the 8-hour day question was settled. Workmen con- 
gregated on the public library lawn and cast their votes, 
twenty-nine favoring for the short day and fifteen for 
ten hours. The Cascade mill has not resumed cutting. 

Soldiers of the M Company, on guard duty here, have 
twice dispersed Industrial Workers of the World pickets 
from the, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s mill ‘‘A.’? This 
mill is, cutting Government orders and the War. Depart- 
ment refuses to tolerate interference of any kind. Altho 
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organized labor here now professes cordially to hate the 
J. W. W., nevertheless Friday night the labor council 
p.sed resolutions condemning the action of the Govern- 
mout troops. 





ATTEMPTED STRIKE FAILS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—The attempted strike at 
‘0 Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill at Astoria became a 
‘jure when Governor Withycombe secured thru Colonel 

utler, U. 8. A., a company of troops to see that order 
nd peace be maintained. Most of the strikers were 


Japanese and they quit, they explained, because they 
had been threatened by agitators supposed to be affiliated 
with the I. W. W. organizations, which now, however, 
has lost its force in this district. Their dissipation is 
due largely to the stern and prompt measures taken 
by the State and city officials, Mayor Baker having is- 
sued warning that any disturbances here would be sum- 
marily dealt with. 

The strike in the ship yards building wooden vessels 
is still on here as well as at Astoria, but indications 
are for an early settlement. The closed shop question 
is the issue. 





SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LAND OWNERS IN CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, La., Sept. 27.—The Southern Cut-Over 

nd Conference was called to order at 10:30 o’clock this 
orning in the Grunewald Hotel by Secretary J. E. 
“hodes of the Southern Pine Association. M. L. Alex- 
ander, conservation commissioner of Louisiana, was 
iected chairman. He stated that with millions of cut- 
over acres awaiting development in Louisiana alone he 
vas deeply interested in the convention’s purpose and 
was watching its deliberations with lively interest. He 
then introduced Governor Pleasant of Louisiana, who 
expressed pleasure at finding so representative a body of 
men gathered to discuss ‘‘one of the biggest propositions 
confronting the South.’? With 29,000,000 acres, Louisi- 
ana has only 5,000,000 acres in cultivation and about 
5,000,000 acres of cut-over lands the utilization of which 
practically would double the cultivated area. The State’s 
interest in the movement is obvious and very great. 
‘<Cutover lands,’’ he said, ‘‘should be capitalized and 
brought into use, not merely for the benefit of the owners, 
but for the benefit of the people of the State and 
nation.’? He pledged his personal codperation, as a cit- 
izen and as an official of the State, to any movement to 
solve this big problem along the right lines. 

Sheldon Leavell, of Houston, Tex., appeared for his 
partner, Judge E. B. Parker, to discuss the legal aspects 
of the organizations. Judge Parker, he said, had made 
an exhaustive study of the legal questions involved and 
the message from him was that the organization pro- 
posed ‘‘ does not offend against any law, State or Federal. 
So long as you gentlemen conduct your work within the 
lines of your charter, you need fear no legal difficulties 
or troubles.’’? He discussed briefly the opportuneness and 
great importance of the movement. 

John M. Parker, representative of the Hoover Food 
Administration in Louisiana, discussed the practical 
aspects of the problem based on five years’ study. He 
spoke not as an expert but as one having a message that 
might prove helpful. He described the methods of live 
stock raisers, North and West, who had to shelter and 
care for their stock thru the winter months and yet made 
big money. He said: ‘‘They take care of their stock. 
We in the South do not. We practically turn our ani- 
mals loose and tell them to go to it.’’ An earnest be- 
liever in the possibilities of cut-over lands, he urged 
that the annual burning off of grass be stopped as it 
destroyed soil building humus. He recommended lespe- 
desa and burr clover as soil strengtheners and valuable 
forage. Owners should devote sections of land to the 
raising of food for stock when pasturage was scant and 
feeding necessary. He stressed the value of sweet pota- 
toes, Mexican June corn and velvet beans, declared the 
breeding of Southern cattle, pigs and sheep a necessity, 
and urged a tax of $5 on dogs in order to protect the 
sheep industry. 

In conclusion he said: 

I am sure that if you put pure bred stock on your lands 
and exercise simple common sense to keep them free from in- 
sect pests and provide them with pasturage and forage crops 
you will be able to make the business productive. Try to 
help to educate the small farmers in your neighborhoods. 
Call on State and Federal experts to help with advice and 
demonstrations. Do this and your lands can be made an 
important source of food and clothing supply for your country 
and the world. 

Dr. Dodson of the Louisiana Agricultural College here 
took the chair and introduced E. K. Middleton, president 
of the Southern Cattlemen’s Association, who declared 
the chief needs of the agricultural South were ‘‘money 
and men.’’? Discussing the possibilities of ranching on 
cut-over lands, he suggested that the first step of the new 
association should be to select for ranching purposes 
lands not adapted to general farming, put them under 
fence and establish large herds of cattle with sheep and 
goats. This work should have expert*supervision and 
good men with combined knowledge of scientific and 
practical business methods could be found to direct it. 
‘*Your neighbors, the old population, probably have 
cattle running wild on your lands,’’ Mr. Middleton said, 
‘fand may object to ditching and fencing, but you can 
overcome these objections by intelligent and tactful 
measures. Cattle should be of good stock, those from the 
North probably being best, but Texas cattle are found 
adaptable and do well. Native sheep are apt to be 
infested by stomach worms and need better care and 
infusion of better blood.’’ Breeding of all stock, he said, 
should be controlled. He also discussed hog raising and 
discussed the work of his association. 

C. L. Ucker, of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Association, talked on the necessity of organization, re- 
viewing the organizations that have been launched in 
Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas, and said the South- 
ern Pine Association furnished material for broader 
organization upon the same lines in its territory. Cut- 
over land owners, he said, are under a moral obligation 
to bring into utilization lands that have been denuded of 
timber and transform them into an asset. They have a 
right to expect a reasonable profit and codperation from 
Governments, State and Federal. Endorsing the general 
view regarding live stock development, he suggested that 
the organization study the psychology of the. problem. 

Southern people are not, a stock raising people, but when 
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led to study and accept that, important branch of agri- 
culture its development will be greatly simplified. 

Dr. C. V. Piper, of the Federal Agricultural Depart- 
ment, discussed forage problems along the general lines 
of his address before the March conference. He said 
that vast cut-over areas best adapted at present to live 
stock and forage are the keynote of the live stock prob- 
lem. Bermuda and carpet grass furnish a basis for good 
pasturage, while lespedesa, burr clover, narrow weed, 
vetch and white clover were found to do well. He advised 
the cut-over land folks to go slow on alfalfa, beginning 
with one acre experiments if they wish to try it. They 
can render great constructive service by undertaking the 
burden of establishing successful cattle ranching in their 
territory. He warned that this would take time, possibly 
from three to five years, and that they would better make 
their plans on a 10-year basis. It was put up to the land 
holders to take the initiative, and he believed that when 


‘they went at it seriously the State and Federal govern- 


ments would meet them half way. He expressed confi- 
dence that if they organized properly and went after it 
right they will succeed. 

The following message from Herbert C. Hoover, Food 
Administrator, was then read by the Chair: 

An immense obligation rests upon the United States to in- 
crease live stock production as a vital necessity in winning the 
war. The reduction of the breeding herd of meat animals in 
Europe has become increasingly serious. The demand on the 
United States for meat and other animal products is, and 
during the war will continue to be, far beyond any previous 
experience. With the end of the war a large demand will be 
made upon us for breeding stock and a continued demand for 
annual products while herds recuperate. It is therefore a 
patriotic service of a high order for the owners of grazing 
lands not now in use to place live stock on them. If the 
Southern Cut-over Land Conference results in placing cattle 
upon the immense areas of unoccupied land in the southeast- 
ern part of the United States it will deserve the gratitude of 
the nation. 

Dr. George M. Rommel, of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, then spoke. Among other things he 
said: 

The section of the United States of greatest promise for the 
future development of meat animal production is the south- 
west of the Mississippi, the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and the eastern part of Texas. Here lie millions of acres of 
cut-over timber lands now practically unused, to which large 
areas are being added annually. The problem resolves itself 
into the question of whether the nation and the world need 
most the live stock which these lands can produce or the crops 
which can be grown on them. The live stock shortage is an 
undisputed fact. So far as crop production is concerned, let 
the experience of the settlers on irrigated lands bear witness. 
What those men most fear is competition, and what they need 
most is an opportunity to market the produce of their farms 
by way of live stock. 

Live stock can be raised on these cut-over lands. The 
world’s supplies of animal products are not equal to its 
necessities ; therefore the utilization of these lands for live 
stock production will meet the worldwide demand and will 
perform a service of worldwide benefit. 

Secretary Rhodes explained the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation’s active interest in cut-over land development work 
and reviewed the steps taken toward the organization of 
a separate organization to conduct it. Many cut-over land 
owners are not active manufacturers and it was thought 
best to have a separate organization to enlist their aid. 
Lumbermen are willing to ‘‘do their bit,’’ he said, and 
took the initiative in getting the movement started, the 
delay of a permanent organization being due to several 
causes. Chairman Thompson of the executive committee 
had rendered yeoman service, but on the country’s 
entrance into war had resigned to serve in the army as 
an officer. The Government’s emergency demand for 
lumber had kept the lumber manufacturers very busy, 
but they recognize their obligation with respect to the 
utilization of the cut-over lands and stand ready to do 
their share. 


At this point the conference adjourned for luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS 


After the luncheon recess the conference was con- 
ducted as an open meeting of the cut-over land commit- 
tee of the Southern Pine Association. Secretary Rhodes 
succeeded Dr. Dodson as chairman. After some desul- 
tory discussion Mr. Ucker took the floor to urge against 
undue delay in taking definite action. After the formal 
launching of the association, he predicted, other owners 
would come in and its growth thereafter would only 
be' a question of time and of access to land owners. 

By request Secretary Moore read the form of contract 
drafted by the committee for the signature of subsceri- 
bers, proposing dues of 1 cent annually per acre owned. 
It followed, Mr. Rhodes explained, the lines laid down 
at the March conference. It had been hoped that some 
line of the support to be expected would be developed 
at this meeting so the work could be started, especially 
as the Southern Pine Association directors will meet 
next month and the committee would like to report the 
cut-over association formally launched. 

J. E. Crawford, president of the Pine Belt Lumber 
Co., said that he was not authorized to sign the pro- 
posed contracts for the interests he represented. ‘‘We 
are in hearty sympathy with the movement,’’ he added, 
“and as far as I know we shall be very glad to codper- 
ate. 

W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
suggested that most of those present were in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s position. ‘‘Personally,’’ he continued, ‘‘I will 

















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 


white it excels all 


coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 


through its use. 


Stock It Now 
It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 

‘eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A”’, «will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Mari “ 


. Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER co., 
, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER co., 


ry, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayw i 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelande 











other woods and 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


r, Wis. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 


| Poplar, Gum and Oak 
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Red Cedar Shingles 
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Our prices will 
interest you. 








be very glad to sign for my individual holdings, but I 
have no authority to sign for my company.’’ He moved 
that the committee be directed to send copies of the 
proposed association charter, by-laws and subscription 
contract to all owners of cut-over land within the 
association’s territorial scope, inviting aid and co- 
Operation, and that it request a loan of $25,000 from 
the Southern Pine Association to finance the cut-over 
development work until the association is on its feet. 
He felt the Southern Pine Association could not devote 
funds to a better use at this time. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Crawford and was carried. 

John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., was elected 
permanent chairman of the committee. 

The purposes of the new association as outlined by 
the committee were then read. Mr. Rhodes suggested 
that now that sufficient indorsements and assurances of 
support had been received to insure the permanent 
organization and success of the cut-over land move- 
ment Mr. Ucker outline the things that it ought to un- 
dertake first. Mr. Ucker made a brief, but interesting 
talk along this line. 

After announcing that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion directors at next month’s meeting would take up 
the movement for consideration and that it was alto- 
gether probable that they would indorse it and that 
‘‘they may give us the minimum acreage we have in 


‘mind’’ the Chair declared the meeting adjourned. 





CO-OPERATING WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Further correspondence passing between Secretary 
F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has considerably clarified the situation as regards codp- 
eration between hardwood interests and the fleet cor- 
poration. This correspondence, as given herewith, will 
be of general interest to the hardwood trade: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 


WASHINGTON, 
Sept. 17, 1917. 
Frank F. Fisu, Secretary, 


he National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Chicago, Il. 

DeaR Sir: We have your letter of the 12th inst. and are 
replying only to that part of it referring to the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. That part of 
your letter relative to other Government requirements is be- 
ing referred to R. H. Downman, chairman of the lumber com- 
mittee, Council of National Defense. 

The policy of the manufacturers has been to centralize the 
productive resources of the lumber industry by organizing 
ety ve | bureaus, and all manufacturers are urged to place 
their facilities at the disposal of these emergency bureaus. 
If the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau has not brought 
the Government in touch with all the hardwood lumbermen, 
we trust that such hardwood lumbermen as are reached by 
your association will immediately be urged to get in touch 
with the United States Shipping Board. In the meantime 
we have wired you to send us a list of your members, check- 
ing each manufacturer who owns stumpage and facilities for 
getting out white oak timbers 30 feet and longer. This will 
assist us materially in getting in direct touch with your 
members, a number of whom are already codperating with us 
thru the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 

Sixty-five percent of the business placed thru the emergency 
bureau has been placed with members of your association, 
which would seem to indicate that members of your associa- 
tion are not being discriminated against in favor of mem- 
bers of any other association, and it also indicates that your 
good members are showing a spirit of patriotism and an 
active intention to codperate. Fifty percent of the members 
of the committee in charge of the bureau are members of your 
association. 

It is our understanding that the Southern Hardwood Emcr- 
gency Bureau was formed at the suggestion of the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense for the pur- 
pose of placing at the disposal of the United States Shipping 
Board the facilities of the members of the bureau to the ex- 
tent of 100 schedules at a maximum price, with the further 
recommendation that the United States yey) Board pro- 
ceed to purchase their requirements at as low a figure as pos- 
sible, and in case it could not buy for less than the maxi- 
mum agreed upon the bureau then stood ready to protect us 
to the extent of the quantity and price agreed upon. 

The last paragraph of our letter of Sept. 5 was prompted 
by the thought that possibly some of the manufacturing mem- 
bers of your association had not been reached by previous 
invitations to codperate thru the bureau. 

If you have any other suggestions to offer which will lead 
to more effectual codperation and will bring better results we 
assure you that same will be appreciated and we shall be glad 
to have you outline your ideas. 

(Signed) W. J. HAYNEN, 


Assistant General Purchasing Officer. 


Following is Secretary Fish’s reply to Mr. Haynen’s 

letter: 
CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 26, 1917. 
W. J. Haynen, Assistant. General Purchasing Officer, 
United States Ss Oe ph he 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: This is to acknowledge receipt of your courte- 
ous letter of Sept. 17. 

The only suggestion that we have to offer is for those who 
have charge of the purchases of lumber for any purpose re- 
quired by the Government not to be misled into the mis- 
taken effort of confining purchases of lumber to the manu- 
facturing element of the trade; but rather to encourage rea- 
sonable competition from all responsible lumber merchants 
who may have in stock any lumber which may be suitable 
for the requirements of the Government, and for which the 
— lumber merchants are willing to accept a reasonable 
price. 

This association, of which the writer is secretary, can be 
of substantial assistance to the Government in locating stocks 
of lumber and bringing its owners in touch with the require- 
ments of the Government; and along this line your board may 
command us. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 
(Signed) Frank F. Fish, Secretary-Treasurer, 


MOVIE DEPICTS CONSTRUCTION OF CANTONMENT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 26—A moving picture of 
the construction of a cantonment, from the basic blue 
prints to the arrival of troops, will be shown Thursday 
afternoon at the War College to Secretary Baker and 
members of the general staff. 

The picture of the wooden city was prepared at the 
expense of the Board of Commerce of Little Rock, Ark., 
and shows the progress of the work at Camp Pike, near 
that city. It is typical of the construction work at all 





the cantonments. 
This picture is the first movie shown of the complete 
process of making an army training camp and will be 






given general circulation after it has been viewed 
officially. 

The making of the cantonment at Camp Pike covered 
fifty-two days. During that time approximately 1,200 
buildings were erected. About 4,000 carloads of material 
were used. At one stage of the operations three build- 
ings were put up simultaneously within a space of thirty 
eight minutes. 

The picture was made under the direction of Capt. 
Edgar A. Gove, of the quartermaster corps. 


A MODERN YELLOW PINE OPERATION FEATURING 
SERVICE AND QUALITY 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


The planing mill equipment is modern in every respect. 
There are five Berlin and three 8S. A. Woods machines, 
each having an individual motor. 

The loading platform at this mill, which has a ecapacit) 
of twenty-five cars, is worthy of special mention because 
all the loading of dressed stock is done under roof. This 
guarantees the product going to the dealer without hav 
ing been subjected to a drop of rain. This mill is also 
equipped with ample kiln capacity. An automatic stacker 
is employed in the yards and the long streets of high, 
evenly stacked piles of lumber make an impressive sight. 

The whole object of this wonderfully equipped plant 
is to give efficient service and this basic principle was 
behind every dollar of the many spent. But more than 
money was spent on this plant. It is more than an insti 
tution devoted to money making; it is a community en 
terprise and the welfare of the men who are employed in 
every phase of the work here was constantly in the 
thought of the builders. Situated half a mile north ot 
the village of D’Lo, the mill and its workers comprise 
a little city. Located on an ideal residence site are the 
scores of house built by the company for its workers 
Here are the homes of nearly two hundred families. 

Two city or town sites are laid out for workmen’s 
homes, one for the white and the other for the colored 
employees and their families. About a quarter of a milc 
north and west of the mill proper are about eighty beau 
tiful little homes for the colored employees. They arc 
2-, 3 and 4-room cottages, artistically designed, substan 
tially constructed, and painted red, green and brown with 
white trimmings. No two houses standing next to each 
other are painted the same color. 


An Attractive City for Workmen 


The same holds true in the little city for the white 
workmen and officials and their families. This is locate: 
just east of the yards and covers a large part of nearly 
a dozen city blocks. These houses have from three to 
six rooms each. Each house has hot and cold running 
water, sewerage and electric lights, and larger ones have 
bath tubs. They are all built of the best yellow pine, in 
bungalow style. Four shades of paint give to each house 
an individuality, since they also vary in design. 

It is easy to deduce that when workers are given homes 
like these under living conditions above the average an 
efficient, satisfied class of labor is developed. And the 
company that takes care of its workers in this manner is 
one that is sure to command the confidence of every 
patron. The sanitary engineer who reads this will be 
gratified to learn that disease among D’Lo workers is 
kept down to an unusual minimum, one of the reasons 
for which is that every particle of sewage is converte: 
into a harmless product and conducted into the rive: 
two miles below D’Lo by means of the antiseptic tank 
sewage system. 

The company built and maintains its own hospital 
under the care of two resident doctors and two nurses 
while a third doctor is kept in the logging camp. Th 
hospital would be a credit to many good sized cities. It 
is large, airy and thoroly sanitary and supplied with all 
necessary surgical equipment. It has beds for sixtee: 
patients but it was noticed by the writer that not on 
of these beds was occupied when he visited the cam; 
about the middle of September. The Finkbine compan) 
wrought a blessing to the whole community around D’Ii 
when it installed the hospital, as patients for mile 
around are brought here for treatment. 

Another unusual institution in this camp is the Y. M 
C. A., which occupies a beautiful building near the mai! 
office. The work is in charge of a secretary, C. C. Dailey 
and is under State association supervision. The ‘‘Y’ 
has been in operation since shortly before the plani 
started work and now has 154 members who each pay ¢ 
annual dues. The building was contributed by the Fink 
bine company, which also gives $1,200 a year toward it: 
upkeep. Mr. Dailey said that the interest was splendi 
and that the association is a great force for good and : 
means of entertainment for the younger men of the com 
munity. The equipment includes two pocket  billiar( 
tables, tennis and volley ball courts, two shower baths, 
and a library supplied with fourteen of the best curren! 
magazines. It is to be enlarged by the Finkbine com 
pany within the next few months, when other equipment 
will be added. This Y. M. C. A. is just one of many fac 
tors which prove the bigness of vision of the men who 
guide the destinies of this company. 

Continuing about the building, the club or company 
house must not be overlooked. This is for visiting offi- 
cials and guests and presents an imposing appearance. 
It contains a magnificent living room, large dining room, 
seven handsome bedrooms, three baths and a great sleep- 
ing porch. It also has its own hot water heating plant. 
In a garage stands a car at the service of the guests. 
Chickens, ducks, guineas and turkeys are raised for the 
club house table by the custodian and in his garden this 
year were planted twenty-four kinds of vegetables which 
yielded abundantly. 

Macadam and gravel streets are everywhere in the vil- 
lage and it is never muddy here. Children play in large, 
well kept yards and the whole little city has a peaceful, 
‘“‘homey’’ appearance which makes the guest want to 
strike his sails and cast anchor right there. 
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TRUCKS ARE SUITED TO ALL BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 





Government Designs Machine for Army Service—To Obtain the Best Results Motors Should 
Be Fitted to the Delivery Problem 





THERE IS A TRUCK FOR EVERY NEED 


From time to time a lumberman is heard to say, when ques- 
tioned upon the advisability of installing a motor delivery sys- 
tem: “Yes, I know that the Progress Lumber Co. is securing 
eood results from delivery by motor, but my delivery prob- 
lems are different. I do much more country delivering than 
the Progress Lumber Co.” 

Of course, every delivery system presents some problems 
that are peculiarly its own, just as it is extremely seldom that 
two people look exactly alike. However, the fundamental re- 
quirements of every motor delivery system are the same, 
namely that the trucks shall operate continuously, that the 
power plant be adequate to pull the load and that the type of 
equipment be designed for the particular business. By type 
of equipment is meant the structure and arrangement of the 
body more than anything else. In illustrating this, take the 
experience of the United States Motor Truck Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in selling its trucks in various divisions of the 
lumber industry. The problem of handling sash, doors and 
«lass for sash is certainly different from that of transporting 
logs from the woods to the mills, but standard U. S. trucks 
are giving the greatest satisfaction in both of these branches 
of the lumber industry. For over a year and a half the 
United Sash & Door Co., of Wichita, Kan., has been operating 
U. S. trucks, one of which is shown in an accompanying illus- 
tration. These trucks are of 214-ton capacity, are driven by 
chains, and the body is built on the standard chassis. F. D. 
Munn, secretary of the United Sash & Door Co., in comment- 
ing upon their use, says: “We have used them in all kinds of 
work, both on country roads and in Wichita, with absolute 





TRUCK THAT HAS GIVEN CONTINUED SATISFACTION 
DOOR STOCK 


satisfaction. The expense of the trucks and truck delivery is 
not to exceed one-half of the cost of the same work. done by 
ordinary horse-drawn vehicles. There is about the same com 
parison between motor truck delivery and the horse-drawn 
vehicles as there is between the horse-drawn vehicle and the 
old oxen days.” 

The United Sash & Door Co. uses one of these trucks fre- 
quently to haul heavy loads from its glass factory at Augusta, 
twenty miles from Wichita. The road from Augusta to 
Wichita is an ordinary Kansas country dirt road, with heavy 
grades in many places. Nevertheless, the truck gets along 
very well and has never been stalled, nor has the power plant 
ever been insufficient to carry the load along in good shape 
and in record time. Incidentally, when a Kansas dirt road 
gets muddy it certainly is muddy, and it is a real test of the 
pulling power of any truck to be able to go thru it without 
being stalled. 

Probably more trucks are used by sash and door manufac- 
turers than by any other division of the lumber industry. In 
tact, it is getting so that it is hard to find a millwork concern 
that does not use motor trucks. Generally speaking, mill 
work is fairly light; at least, 


a field adjoining the woods and located within easy access 
of the road. To these the logs are brought by timber wheels 
and piled up on skids ready to roll onto the truck with- 
out killing much _ time. Regarding this the company 
makes the following comment: ‘We avoid taking the trucks 
into the woods or in bad places of any kind that would con- 
sume time. They are all right on the pike during all kinds 
of weather, but we make it a rule to arrange our work so as 
to keep them off icy or soft roads.” 

In this connection, it is worth while remembering that 
just because a truck will do a certain thing is no reason why 
it pays to do it. A lumberman can stay up all night and doa 
good day’s work the next day, but that is no reason why he 
should do it once a week. In the same manner, just because 
a truck will do an unusually heavy piece of hauling under 
extremely trying conditions, that is no reason why the truck 
should be continually subjected to service of this kind. 

In commenting upon the class of service obtained from these 
and comparative cost with horse delivery, J. W. Whitlock & 
Co. say: “With proper management, they do the work of five 
teams and in a much more satisfactory manner. Teams cost 
us $4 a day, which makes the trucks easily worth $20 a day. 
We have the standard 3%-ton trucks, with allowance for 
1,800 pound beds. Instead of beds, we use three pairs of 4- 
inch I-beams bolted across the frame for bolsters. This gives 
us considerable more allowance for loads. We also have 
platform beds which we made ourselves, used for other haul- 
ing. These trucks have given us splendid service, and in a 
most satisfying manner.” 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows one of these 
trucks, loaded with high grade 
oak which the company uses 
in the manufacture of chairs. 

The I-beam bolsters can be 
observed very clearly, and the 
manner in which the logs are 
secured on the truck by chains 
is also observable. The wood 
en wedges that slip in against 
the logs on the front and rear 
I-beams do much to help keep 
the loads stable and prevent 
slipping or danger from acci 
dent. 


ALAA AAN 


ARMY TRUCK DESIGN 
COMPLETED 


Lumbermen who are wonde: 
ing whether a motor delivery 
system is worth while install 
ing, or whether it will give 
IN HANDLING SASH AND greater service than horse de- 

livery may well consider the 
following extract from an offi- 
cial statement issued by Secretary of War Baker: 

While the designing of the military truck lacked the 
dramatic features of the development of the “United States 
Aviation Engine,” or “Liberty Motor,” it was brought about 
by similarly systematic and speedy methods. In the conduct 
of the war it is essential that we shall have large numbers of 
airplanes; it is also essential that transportation on land 
shall be highly developed. The designing of an acceptable 
truck is a distinct achievement. 

That is it. The army needs and must have a highly de 
veloped transportation system and so turned to the motor 
truck. It should also be noted that a special truck was de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the army, just as is some- 
times the case with lumber firms that have unusual delivery 
problems to overcome, 

The Council of National Defense has announced the re- 
organization under the War Industries Board of the auto- 
motive products committee, which will have advisory super- 
vision of all matters concerning motor car production. The 
committee will serve under the administration of Robert 8. 





it is a good deal lighter than 
dressed or rough lumber or 
logs, so that this is a good 
illustration of the adaptability 
of trucks for light hauling. 
Let the reader now take a 
trip back to Indiana in his 
mind and visualize the coun- 
try roads of that prosperous 
State. Rising Sun, Ind., is the 
headquarters of J. W. Whit- 
lock & Co., manufacturers of 
high grade dining-room, chairs, 
as well as other wood .special- 
ties. This firm does its own lum- 
ber manufacturing, to a large 
extent, and conducts logging 
operations, as well as a saw- 
mill, getting much of its timber 
from the vicinity of Rising 
Sun. J. W. Whitlock & Co. 
use two 8144-ton worm drive U. 
S. trucks in their logging op- 
erations. The engine and de- 




















tails of construction are funda- 
mentally the same as_ those 
used by the United Sash & 
Door Co., of Wichita, Kan., 
but the trucks give just as good satisfaction in the logging 
end of the game as in the sash and door end. The bed of the 
trucks, naturally, has been modified to accommodate logs 
and, for this purpose, three sets of 4-inch I-beam cross rails, 
punched 4 inches on centers, are employed. ‘The trucks haul 
logs from the woods 10 miles away to the sawmill in Rising 
Sun and are also employed in various kinds of hauling inci- 
dental to the business conducted by the firms and occasion- 
ally do outside hauling. The road to the timberland is an 
ordinary macadam road, with one hill on the route, about a 
mile in length, of sufficient grade to test the condition of 
the average touring car when it attempts to go up on high. 
The U. S. trueks make this trip three times daily, taking an 
hour each way and an hour for loading and an hour for un- 
loading. They haul, from 800 to 1,000 feet. (log scale) of 
logs at a load or from 4 to 4% tons and, upon occasion, have 
hauled as high as 5 tons. The company has determined, by 
experimentation, that it pays better to keep the trucks on 
the roads, rather’than to take them into bad places to get 
the loads, altho the ‘trucks will run andgive satisfaction in 
such places. Hence,-the company has'made loading racks in 


OVER 4 TONS OF GREEN OAK LOGS MAKE A GOOD LOAD 


Brookings and a special committee has been appointed to 
work on the military truck program in coéperation with the 
quartermaster’s corps. 

The new military truck will be made in two models, Class 
A and Class B. The engine used in the two will be the same 
in design, except for slight differences in cylinder bore, pis- 
tons, piston parts and riggings. To a large degree inter- 
changeability of parts will be possible. The Class A model 
will have a normal carrying capacity, under the arbitrary offi- 
cial ruling, of 1% tons, with an actual commercial capacity 
of 3 tons. The Class B truck will have a normal capacity of 
8 tons and an actual capacity of 5 tons. Both trucks will 
have a 2-wheel drive, with a speed requirement of 14 miles an 
hour for the Class A trucks and 12 miles for Class B trucks. 

It is planned that the first orders for the trucks shall call 
for 15,000 vehicles, to be delivered in the first six months of 
1918. These orders will call for 10,000 Class B and 5,000 
Class A trucks. The adaptability of the new trucks to com- 
mercial as well as military uses is indicated by arrangements 
now being made by a number of manufacturers to produce 
then for commercial purposes. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. : 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE : 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 8-4 No. 1 Cots or Shop 

3 cars 8-4 low grade Hemlock 

3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Box White Pine 

4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Mill Culls White 
Pine—small per cent Hemlock 


it 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common 

1 car 2x12 No. .2 Barn 

lcareach5-4, 6-4, 8-4x4 and 
up Nos. 1, 2,3 Barn 

1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop 





i Our location assures you ‘quick delivery. 
| Philadelphia Office: 
uA It I a 


1644 Land Title Bldg. 




















Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 
CAR SERVICE Sowivenco 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =»¢ Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











BIRCH for QUICK SALE 
“50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 
) FORME IAG?) SSinmon and wotter. 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Commun. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at lron Mountain, Mich. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., miii2s%: 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sctic* of 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 ‘$6.’ Déarborn St., Chicago 
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Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, when you want lum- 
apnolia ber of good figure. We 
Cypress, have approximately 
Hickory, | 200 million feet of 
Yellow Pine. ‘i : : 
Structural such timber and invite 
Timbers up 7 inquiries and or- 
to 49’ long.  haaalaaaie saline 


ders. 





Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT  gosr. cuisoum,¢.s.a. 
TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. a 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 


Ss outhern | 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
= Hardwood Co. | 




















i Wanted a 


Crating Lumber Orders. 





Pine and Hardwood, cut to size, wagon 
and carload lots—Chicago yard shipments. 
Write or phone specifications. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Sireet, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Send Your Rush Orders 


TO 


HELE? Bik COMPANY 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY 100,000 FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, we 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 





Get our prices today. 











Long 
Leaf 





Graves Brothers Co. Posner: 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 


timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


July 31.—The longer the war lasts the greater becomes the 
scarcity of essential materials for building purposes, and 
chiefly of galvanized iron. This is ranging as high as $400 a 
ton for the best brands, and is very scarce at that. Gal- 
vanized iron roofs play a big part in town and village land- 
scape of Australia, only a few of the better-class houses and 
buildings being covered with grey slates or red French 
tiles. During the last few years enterprising firms inter- 
ested in Welsh slates and French tiles and lately a rather 
decent Australian imitation of red tile have won con- 
siderable patronage for their lines, and the brighter roof 
has become less of a rarity in settled districts; but, given 
iron at a reasonable rate, the average man building a 
house or factory prefers it. Stocks, however, have become 
so low and the prospects of replenishing so remote that 
what there is available is fast becoming as precious as gold 
and people have to turn to other materials. Among these 
is the shingle. In the old, pioneering days the shingle was 
readily used, and there are still some splendid examples of 
shingle-roofed buildings to be found in most Australian 
towns. Here, in Perth, one of the oldest settled cities of 
Australia, are many houses with the old-time shingle roof 
looking none the worse for fifty to seventy-five years’ wear. 
Lumbermen have lately been looking earnestly into the 
question of a revival of the shingle to satisfy the wants of 
builders, and attention is being closely paid to production 
on the cheapest and promptest lines. Originally the shingle 
was hand made, but there are plenty of machines avail- 
able now for the work and the cost of production should 
succeed in enticing substantial patronage. Recent articles 
on shingles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been watched 
with keen interest by lumber firms here and these have been 
very useful. 

The war having long ago brought about a stoppage of 
imports of shooks for fruit export compelled the Australian 
lumbermen to turn their attention to the bare market, and 
so widespread has become the use of local hardwood shooks 
that there is little likelihood of the softwood shook from 
Norway ever regaining its old market. There was a gen- 
eral deep prejudice against the reddish-brown hardwood case 
at first, and European buyers of Australian fruit main- 
tained their prejudice longer than anyone else, but necessity, 
knowing no law, has forced them all to abandon their oppo- 
sition and today the hardwood case has the trade to itself. 
These cases are variously produced, but the two most popular 
kinds are those known as flats and dumps, the former hold- 
ing from twenty to forty pounds of fruit, the latter usually 
fifty pounds and being almost perfectly square when cased 
up. In one of the patent cases the tops, sides and bottoms 
are so nailed together that they fold round and automatically 
complete themselves, thus saving a certain amount of 
labor. This patent is in the hands of the West Australian 
Government and is utilized at one of its mills. During the 
last fruit season an enormous number of fruit cases have 
been produced in Western Australia alone, From fruit-case 
cutting to shingle cutting seems but a step, and sawmillers 
are now preparing to add shingle cutting to their operations. 

Australia is at last making a serious attempt to tackle the 
ship building problem. The Federal Government recently 
called for tenders for every kind of material required in the 
building of ships in order to ascertain exactly what the 
resources of the Commonwealth were if shipbuilding was 
decided upon. This proved better than expectations. The 








Government thereupon summoned to a conference the lead- 
ing shipwrights, ship repairers, dock managers, lumber pro- 
ducers, merchants and others likely to be interested, as we!! 
as representatives of trades unions which would be con- 
cerned in the work, and this conference has met and deliber- 
ated upon the questions put to it by the Government with 
the result that it has been unanimously decided that shi» 
building can be undertaken in Australia, and that almost 
everything required for the business is available in Australi... 
The greatest problem confronting the proposition is labor 
and just what attitude will be adopted by the moder: 
unionist of Australia none can tell, but at present labor 
represented as sympathetic and anxious to give the exper'i- 
ment a fair trial. If, however, Australia’s experience in th: 
construction of the cruiser Brisbane at the Federal doc 
in Sydney is to be any guide to the prospect of harmonious 
relationships between the builders and the workers the ou. - 
look is not too assuring. The Brisbane took three times ; 
long to build as its sister ship, the celebrated Sydney, (bul! 
in England) which sank the German cruiser Emden, and 
cost nearly three times as much. To please the then Feder: 
Labor Government the British Government raised no obje:- 
tion to this particular cruiser being built in Australia, and 
supplied expert artificers, ete., to assist and direct the 
work, but strikes and squabbles were always occurring, ani 
first one union and then another revolted and caused lon 
and expensive delays in the work. Numerous unions wei 
involved, and each was so jealous of the other that the 
general director of operations had a very sorry time indeed 
of it. At present the average Australian unionist is so ap- 
prehensive of conscription that he is prepared to stop a!! 
work and this attempt at ship building may be one of tle 
first to be pushed aside in any critical development. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 24.—The following lumber and other forest products 
were exported thru the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va. (District No. 14), during August, 1917, according to fig- 
ures given out by customs officials : 


aed OF Oo 


Quantity Material Value Destination 
BOO feet BOLEWOOR 2.6... ccccees $ 65 Spain 
57,000 feet fir lumber... ...0.0000% 2,786 Scotland 
2,000 Teet oak lumber............. 130 Africa 
11,000 feet yellow pine lumber...... 618 Port Af. 

7,000 feet shortleaf pine lumber... . 289 Port Af. 
104,000 feet poplar lumber.......... 2,436 England 
70,000 feet spruce lumber.......... 5,604 England 
331,000 feet spruce lumber.......... 27,677 Scotland 
357,000 feet hardwood lumber........ 46,861 England 
49, "000 feet hardwood lumber........ 11,218 Scotland 
RINNE Foi se 90 55 ae Ak ia 0 d8'6 5,11 England 

Other manufactures of wood. 7,975 England 


987,000 f PG IO ON 50 o's G6 bess 5s sola "$110, 775 

‘It will be seen that the total lumber exports were much 
larger than during July, 1917, and about two-thirds as large 
as the amount during August, 1916. Because of certain re- 
strictions being lifted by the British Government on lum- 
ber shipments it is very probable, if shippers can secure room 
on vessels, that more lumber will be exported during the 
rest of the year than previousl}, especially for the regular 
trade. The total volume of exports of all kinds during Au- 
gust from this district was larger than during July and com- 
pared favorably with the same month one year ago. The 
total valuation was $14,700,235, three times as much as dur- 
ing July, 1917. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 
















The building situation in most cities of the country con- 
tinues decidedly dull, altho a few report some improvement, 
notable among these being Minneapolis, St. Paul and Cin- 
cinnati. In the East there is marked stagnation, tho there 
is pressing demand for housing in many communities. Nor 
is this demand altogether in industrial localities. In New 
York and some other eastern cities tenants are frequently 
making leases before the buildings are fairly started, and in 
some cases from the plans before construction has even begun. 
Borough President M. H. Marks, of Manhattan, last week 
ealled a conference of building contractors and architects to 
see what can be done to remedy conditions which are holding 
back construction work in New York. A development of the 
week that may further hamper the erection of apartment 
buildings and large business structures all over the country 
is the announcement that the Government will from now on 
control the distribution of steel very rigidly. The War In- 
dustries Board, in an order issued this week, states that pref- 
erence in the transportation of iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts will henceforth be strictly governed by the order of their 
importance to the conduct of the war. Class A, comprising 
materials needed for war work, takes precedence over every- 
thing else; Class B, comprising materials needed by indus- 
tries indirectly related to the war, comes next, while Class 
C, comprising materials for all other industries, of course in- 
cluding all ordinary building enterprises, is placed third and 
last. It therefore looks as tho building operations, already 
badly hampered by the shortage of steel, will feel the pinch 
more sharply as the war progresses. 

Local sash and door men do not see any improvement in 
conditions, inactivity still being the rule. The smaller Chi- 
cago concerns feel the partial paralysis of building operations 
more than the larger ones who get outside business to take 
up the local slack. Jobbers, tho not busy now, believe that 
there will be a good fall trade before real cold weather sets 
in, as farmers are expected to do considerable building, not- 
withstanding the impression of some that they will save their 
crop money this year instead of investing it in new buildings 
or improvements. Sash and door prices remain firm. 

As intimated in the opening paragraph, the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are enjoying an increased local de- 
mand, tho the volume of business is considerably behind that 
of the corresponding time last year. The country yards in 
the Northwest are figuring on considerable stuff and are ask- 
ing for prices at a rate that promises a fair run of business 
in the next few weeks. The farmers have plenty of money in 
sight, but are busy with farm work and have had little time 
as yet to market their crops. When they do get to hauling 
to market they will doubtless bring back a good deal of 
building material, and the fall prospects look good from the 
retail yard standpoint. 

Cincinnati is another of the few bright spots on the sash 
and door map just now. Manufacturers there report an en- 
couraging amount of new business coming from the largest 
builders for the trade, some of the orders calling for imme- 
diate delivery. This indicates that there is a large number of 
construction projects that are being pushed toward comple- 
tion before winter interferes. There is an unusually heavy 
demand for porch work. Demand from the country distrib- 





uters is fair. Prices are firm, in line with the strength of the 
lumber market. 

In the Kansas City territory there are no signs of a return 
to building activity in the cities, and it looks as tho the coun- 
try building would be largely confined to barns, sheds and 
granaries, which does not mean much in the way of outlet for 
sash and doors. There is some building in the way of taking 
care of expanding manufacturing needs, but only in cases 
where it can not well be postponed. The sash and door fac- 
tories are making no changes in prices beyond an occasion: 
slight advance to keep up with the increasing costs of mate- 
rials. The demand for straight stock goods from the coun- 
try continues to be the main feature of the trade. 

The placing of some additional orders for cantonment work 
has cheered the St. Louis mill men, whose plants, as a resu!', 
are busier than for some time. The city trade is showing 1 
little improvement, and more estimates are being placed wit 
the planing mill listing bureau, which leads to the belief thot 
fall business is about to begin in earnest. 

The door business of the Buffalo (N. Y.) factories is below 
the average for this time of the year. Most mills have acc 
mulated stocks, made up some time ago in expectation of in 
proved demand, which has failed to materialize. Difficulty 
is being experienced in getting Idaho pine and spruce whi: 
are ordinarily much used for door making here. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories are 
finding only a very restricted outlet for their output. A fa 
tor which tends to hold building operations is the scarcity ©° 
workers. Contractors seem disposed to wait until some 0! 
the men that have been employed on Government work are re 
leased by its completion. 

The fir door and millwork concerns of Tacoma, Wash., 1 
port conditions unchanged from last week. Factory produ: 
tion is about the same. Labor and stock are both advancin: 
the best grade of fir logs costing $18 and upward. Buildin 
laborers are demanding a wage scale of $4 a day beginnin: 
Oct. 1. 

The door factories in the San Francisco Bay region are 
fairly busy for this time of the year. Business is dull, how 
ever, at the sash and millwork plants. The door departments 
of the white pine sawmills in the Sierras are rushed witli 
work and have many orders ahead. Fair shipments of white 
pine door stock and open sash are being made to the eastern 
markets, despite scarcity of cars, but there is little increase 
in the supply of dry lumber available for cutting up. The 
filling of orders is hampered by the scarcity of labor at the 
plants, as well as by the irregular supply of cars, but the 
manufacturers tre making streunous efforts to catch up. 

The window glass market is stiffening, but not because of 
any particular increase in demand. As a matter of fact 
the underlying conditions, from the consumptive standpoint, 
are decidedly weak. The manufacturers, however, are com 
pelied to get more money for their product in order to meet 
advancing costs of labor and material. They realize that 
moderate price advances are not going to shut off any appre- 
ciable amount of business, as dealers are only ordering from 
hand to mouth anyway. The window glass factories are un- 
wsnaly late in starting up, indicating the slack demand that 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 25.—Lumber is being manufactured in Memphis now 
on a larger scale than for a number of months and reports 
from outside points indicate a material increase over recent 
operations. The gain is due primarily to the largely in- 
-reased amount of equipment available for handling logs and 
therefore in the greatly augmented log supplies. Some of the 
big companies here which were recently forced to operate 
from hand to mouth because of inability to bring in logs for 
their plants are now well supplied with timber and in a 
number of instances are running their mills night and day. 

Only recently the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the 
Illinois Central put on enough equipment to enable the Valley 
log Loading Co. to add another log loading machine and 
within the last few days it has put on still enough more to 
enable this company to put another machine to work. This 
brings the Valley Log Loading Co. to its maximum capacity 
and this heavy loading is responsible for the big gain in log 
supplies at Memphis mills. J. H. Townshend, secretary-man- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, reports 
that the Valley Log Loading Co. is operating on full time also 
on the Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern. Weather conditions continue quite favor- 
able for getting out timber and this work is making excellent 
progress. 

Practically all lumber manufacturers and operators of 
woodworking enterprises in Memphis or the Memphis terri- 
tory are able to secure all the cars they need for the present 
for handling outbound shipments. The situation in this re- 
spect is reported to be better than for some years at this 
time. 

The big new band mill at Wisner, La., of the Pritchard & 
Wheeler Lumber Co., with headquarters in Memphis, has been 
placed in operation and is now working at capacity. It is 
cutting about 75,000 feet of lumber a day and has enough 
timber ahead to enable it to operate steadily. : 

J. E. Dulweber, formerly of Cincinnati, has taken charge of 
the sales offices of the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. and the 
John Dulweber Co., which have been opened here. Those of 
the former company were located at Moorehead, Miss., and 
those of the latter at Cincinnati. Mr. Dulweber is vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for both companies and is being as- 
sisted here by E. F. Glaser. It is announced that B. F. Dul- 
weber will divide his time between Memphis and Cincinnati. 
Ile is president of both companies. 

Information received here from Natchez, Miss., indicates 
that ground has just been broken at that point for the new 
plant of the National Box Co., of Chicago, for the manufac- 
ture of boxes of both sawn and veneered material. It is an- 
nounced that the plant to be constructed now will cost ap- 
proximately $100,000 but that the company plans to add 
units thereto which will bring the ultimate cost to approxi- 


» mately $250,000. . 


The National Cooperage Co. has established a plant at 
Rison, Ark., for the manufacture of gum staves which is pro- 
ducing these at the rate of about 75,000 a day. It is also 
announced that it contemplates the erection of a plant this 
fall for the manufacture of gum heading. 

F. H. Stanford, who has been employed in the sales de- 
partment of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., at Charleston, Miss., 
has been made sales manager of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., 
at Phillips, Miss., and has already entered upon his new 
duties. 

Another young lumberman who has recently made a change 
is H. A. Crumley. He has been until recently identified with 
the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. at Marked Tree, Ark., but 
he is now assistant secretary of the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He is successor to Edward Stanton, who 
recently resigned his position to enter the reserve officers’ 
training camp at Fort Oglethorpe. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 25.—With consuming plants developing only a small 
volume of business, and with the building trades displaying 
inactivity, prospects for a brisk demand for lumber this fall 
are not bright unless the trade is successful in obtaining Gov- 
ernment contracts. The hardwood trade is still hopeful that 
furniture manufacturers will buy more heavily in the near 
future, and indications are that this will be the case. 

The lumber demand for building purposes continues light, 
most of the work now being done being confined to old con- 
tracts. Very little new work is being started, and architects 
and contractors report that very little estimating is being 
done, 

Indianapolis lumbermen are keeping in close touch with 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce where specifications 
for Government contracts are received and kept on file. Bids 
have been forwarded to Washington for the manufacture of 
ammunition cases and for other materials desired by the 
Government. 

The Peabody Lumber Co., of Columbia City, Ind., recently 
bought a large, heavy-service truck to haul logs from nearby 
farms to its mill. The company recently made a long haul 
with three unusually large logs which weighed 10,970 pounds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 25.—Demand from consumers of lumber in St. Louis 
is reported to have shown some improvement within the 
last two weeks, and it is believed that a gradual revival has 
set in. Some apartment-house construction is under way. 
The extension of industrial plants is a big factor at present 
and much is expected from this source. 

Number 1 dimension and No. 1 boards are weaker at pres- 
ent than other items on the yellow pine list. This is due to 
the purchase by the Government of such large quantities of 
No. 2 boards and No. 2 dimension as to make the demand 
out of proportion to that for other items. Because of the 
sovernment requir¢éments No. 2 boards and dimension are 
difficult to obtain. 

The market for timbers continues excellent and sales can 

be made in unlimited quantities. Mills are turning down 
orders. Dealers in yellow pine car material report the de- 
mand is a little off, but it is believed it will be only a ques- 
tion of a short time until railroads must get in the market 
heavily, 
' The belief is general among manufacturers and whole- 
Salers that the country is on the verge of a tightening of 
the car situation, which will be severely felt by the lumber 
interests. The fixing of a price for wheat by the Govern- 
ment and the realization by the farmer that he can gain 
nothing by holding back his crop in the hope of better prices, 
but that there can be depreciation and loss of interest by 
delay, will cause a general marketing of this crop. Cotton 
and corn must be moved, too, and the transportation of 
troops and supplies will be a big factor. These will mean a 
Severe tax not only on the car supply but other equipment 
of the railroads, leading lumbermen say. 

DC: Whitmarsh, general manager of the W, T. Ferguson 








Lumber Co., received advices yesterday from the company’s 
offices in Texarkana that eight of its mills in Arkansas and 
Louisiana had been closed down for lack of cars. 

George E. Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
reports that the demand ‘for thick oak and thick ash for 
Government orders, in which business there was considerable 
life during the summer, has about subsided, altho it is ex- 
pected that later this will be manifested again. Mr. Hib- 
bard says that more hardwoods are being offered than for 
some time, and that there seems to be a good supply of logs 
on hand. : 

F. A. Satterwhite, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., 
hardwood manufacturer, has just returned from a visit to 
the company’s mill at Gideon, Mo. The shortage in labor 
is so acute that it is interfering with operations, as when 
cars are to be loaded men must be taken from the operating 
force to do the work. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 25.—The market here retains its strength, as a whole, 
altho yellow pine is somewhat easier in some grades, due to 
the lighter distribution in this section on Government orders. 
All hardwoods are in good position for a maintenance of pres- 
ent prices. Furniture, vehicle and piano manufacturers are 
steady buyers. 

A comparison of average prices for September, issued by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, shows increases in inch thicknesses as follows: Quar- 
tered white oak, sound wormy, $1; quartered red oak, No. 1 
common and selects, $1; plain white oak, No. 1 common and 
selects, $1; No. 1 common, $3; No. 2 common, $1; No. 4 com- 
mon, $1; poplar, No. 1 common, $1; bevel siding, No. 1, $2, 
and No. 2 common, $1; ash, FAS, $1. Decreases are shown as 
follows: Quartered white oak, FAS, $6; selects, $3; quar- 
tered red oak, No. 1 common, $1; plain white oak, FAS, $5; 
selects, $2; No. 3 common, $1; poplar, panel and wide, 
18x23-inch, $1; boxboards, 13- to 17-inch, $2; No. 2 common, 
$2; chestnut, FAS, $4, and No. 1 common, $1; basswood, 
No. 2 common, $1, and ash, No. 3 common, $2. All other 
grades in inch thicknesses are unchanged from Aug. 1, show- 
ing a very stable market as a whole. 

Building operations have not developed this fall as they 
were expected to do; still there are a number of rather ex- 
tensive building-for-the-market propositions under way that 
are being pressed for completion. 

The movement of lumber thru this market continues good 
and is said to be in excess of a year ago. The car situation 
is much better. 

M. Christie, former president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, who for the last ten years has been in the Cin- 
cinnati offices of James Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.), of Glasgow, 
Scotland, has been appointed manager of the American 
branch, succeeding S. Menzies, resigned. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 25.—Pine, fir and cypress for the manufacture of 
airplanes is beginning to reach Detroit in large quantities. 
The Fisher Body Corporation, which has practically com- 
pleted a great plant for the building of airplane frames, will 
be one of the largest buyers of these woods. Detroit prom- 
ists to be the greatest airplane manufacturing center in the 
country within a few months and dealers are looking for 
a resumption of speculative building to house the many me- 
chanics who will be employed. 

The demand for general lumber is constantly growing bet- 
ter and prices are remaining firm. Cost estimates on build- 
ing operations for which permits were taken out last week 
make a total higher than any others for the last two months. 
The total of $677,065 is approximately $275,000 higher than 
the preceding week’s total, and about half the total for the 
week in 1916. 

Albert P. Ternes, president of the Ternes Coal & Lumber 
Co., acted as host to more than 100 members of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange when they held their annual corn roast 
and field day last Wednesday at Mr. Ternes’ farm. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Sept. 24.—The Stearns Lumber Co., of Ashland, has been 
awarded the contract for cutting 40,000,000 feet of timber 
of the Bad River Indian reservation for which bids were re- 
ceived by the Indian agent until Sept. 11. The timber on 
the tract consists of white pine, norway pine, hemlock and 
eedar. The contract gives everything to this company with 
the exception of the cedar, which will be cut by the Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Ashland. The approval of the assistant secretary 
of the interior was received on Saturday. This big contract 
alone will keep the Stearns mill in operation for at ieast two 
years. It is expected that work on the new project will be 
started immediately and the logging roads prepared so that 
when snow comes there will be no delay in pushing the work. 

Owing to scarcity of labor the Stevens Point Box & Lum- 
ber Co., at Stevens Point, has decided to employ young women 
in its factory. Mr. Matsch, superintendent of the plant, be- 
fore making the decision to employ women, visited other box 
factories in which female labor is employed. 

The mill of the Fish Lumber Co. at Antigo, Wis., expects ta 
finish its first season’s cut by the first of next year. Work 
on the new planing mill will be started some time this week. 
Mill hands who have not taken jobs elsewhere will have oppor- 
tunities to work in the Fish Lumber Co. camps or assist in the 
construction of the planing mill. The cut of the Antigo mill 
has been about 60 percent hemlock, ‘the rest being hardwood. 
The slabs have been sold to Holmes & Hirschberg, of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, who have a crew operating a sawing outfit near 


the mill. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 26.—The industrial demand for lumber of all kinds 
thruout the United States at this time and for six months 
to one year forward can not help but offset any possible 
reduction in the ordinary demand which it generally is 
believed may result from the slackening of building opera- 
tions, especially in cities, as the result of abnormal costs of 
labor and building materials generally. This is the opinion 
of lumber manufacturers of Wisconsin who have made a 
comprehensive study of conditions, and express the belief 
that unless the unforeseen occurs every foot of lumber that 
can be produced from now until next summer will be needed 
to fill requirements for the extension of industries of all 
kinds; the erection of dwellings to accommodate greatly in- 
creased working forces, and Government contracts and orders 
on Federal account. 

The erection of new sawmills, planing mills and enlarge- 
ment of existing plants is one of the best criterions of the 
confidence with which lumber manufacturers in Wisconsin 
face the future. No less important is the fact that many 
of the largest furniture factories in the State are building 
additions which, in numerous cases, will increase the ca- 
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Logger’s Electric 
Steam 
Signal Whistle 


TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 
Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 
An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ““Toots-E”’ users say: 
Bellingham, ‘Wash. 






























Gentlemen: 

Regarding your Logger’s Electric 
Signal Whistle would say our Supt., 
Mr. F. C. Riley, is using these whistles 
on two sides up in British Columbia 
and on four sides here on our own 
operations. Your late type of whistle 
(TOOTS-E Type E) is very satisfac- 
tory, especially in connection with high 
lead work. 





BLOEDEL DONOVAN 
LUMBER MILLS. 


Booklet sent on request. 


CM. LOVSTED & CO, 


Wrenn ns ms 
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L2X¢ YELLOW PINE | 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘*Since 1867°’ Main office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 
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Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., Hopce: ta 
Manufacturers of 
Southern e 
Soft Short iat Yellow Pine 
Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ¢ 























NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 

ccountant and f costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““°""""S15'so postpaid 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


pacity as much as 100 percent. There also is to be noted a 
revival in the enlargement of box and crating factories, or 
the maximum occupation of existing facilities on large con- 
tracts for munition containers and boxes and crates for war 
materials of all kinds. Further than this, employers thruout 
the State are beginning to realize the serious need of provid- 
ing adequate housing facilities for their growing working 
forces. While the last year has seen a great movement in the 
direction of dwelling construction by employers, it is ap- 
parent that the movement has only just begun. That it must 
accelerate itself is believed to be a foregone conclusion, 
especially if private builders continue to hold the attitude 
that new construction at present costs is not the best kind 
of an investment. However, the beginning of October will 
witness a general upward revision of renting charges, and 
it is more than likely that the proposition of building resi- 
dences and dwellings for profitable renting or sale may yet 
become attractive before the building movement takes any 
kind of a slump. 

Line yards and retail dealers in Milwaukee and thruout 
Wisconsin are making purchases that are considered reason- 
able for the season. The farm demand has not yet gained 
any considerable proportions, but inquiries being put forth 
indicate that farm construction will be at least as good, if 
not better, than in former years. Yard stocks everywhere 
are believed to be the lowest in a long time and if farm re- 
quirements will develop to be as broad as expected retailers 
will be obliged to do some “tall hustling’”’ to get under cover, 
according to wholesalers. 





BALTIMORE EXPORTS SHOW GAIN IN VALUE 


Sept 25.—The statement of exports of lumber and timbers 
from Baltimore for August just received fails to show any 
improvement over the previous month and reflects a con- 
tinuance of the policy to exclude all but a few of the woods 
handled in this country. That the showing is not even more 
discouraging in point of value is due solely to the fact that 
the movement of spruce kept up and that the cost of this 
wood appears to be steadily going up. Tho the shipments for 
last month were only 916,000 feet against 395,000 feet for 
August, 1916, the declared value was almost four times as 
great. One other striking feature of the statement was the 
appearance of gum and of office furniture, both items being 
represented by small amounts. The statement for last 
month as compared with August, 1916, is as follows: 

7. 1916 


917 
Quantity Value 
$ 158 
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Quantity Value 
TOE os sccsee 2 | 0 6ebane 06 US ORR eR 
Other sawn tim- 


Sette. Gunes shakes mn AakeGsee  Gkesce 2,190 
Boards, gum ... 5,000ft. $ 28° Sbienee «aes 
Boards, oak .... 389,000 ft. 1,580 54,000 ft. 1,652 


Boards, white 

Pee hearse 32,000 ft. BSE ssbses.... Keeeee 
Boards, spruce ..966,000 ft. 83,669 395,000 ft. 23,232 
SORES AIL OUNCTS sae 2 200) Fetes 58,000 ft. 9,061 








DER ccGteeeck-sances -—meness 33,562 2770 
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Office furniture... ...... BOB 9 wGants, ~ meee 
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Totals; .... $108,659 $53,927 
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PAXTON-LANE.—On Saturday evening of this week, 
Sept. 29, the marriage of Frank Paxton, of the Frank 
Paxton i, umber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., to Miss Marjorie 
Ruggles Lane, a daughter of Mr. and ‘Mrs. John Lewis 
Lane, will be solemnized at the Glencoe Union Church. 
Glencoe, Ill. Miss Lane, who is a daughter of one of 
Chicago’s veteran lumbermen, will be the bride at one 
of the prettiest suburban weddings that have taken place 
in months, and the groom is one of the leading lumbermen 
of Kansas City. She will be attended by her sisters, Mrs. 
John Drummond Galbraith, of Evanston, and Mrs. John 
Bailey Gage, of Kansas City, whose double wedding was 
an event of a year ago in Glencoe. Following the cere- 
mony there will be a reception at the Woman’s Library 
Club, of that delightful suburb. Miss Lane is well known 

















MR. AND MRS. FRANK PAXTON 


socially and is very talented, especially as an artist. 
After marrying Mr. Paxton, she will return with him to 
live in the city of her girlhood, as she was born in Kansas 
City while her father was engaged in the lumber business 
there. Miss Lane attended the schools in Glencoe and 
the New Trier High School and following her graduation 
there, she was a student at the Art Institute, of Chicago, 
and later attended the Chicago School of Applied and 
Normal Art, and not only graduated from that institution 
but in 1915 obtained her bachelor degree from the same 
school. Like her well-known father, who is athletic, she 
plays a good game of golf and an excellent game of tennis. 
Since war broke out she has been an ardent Red Cross 
— and has directed her efforts in helping the ambu- 
lance corps. Mr. Paxton, who has been engaged in the 
lumber business in Kansas City for several years as a 
wholesaler and retailer, is a son of John G. Paxton, a well- 
known lawyer of that city, and is not only well known in 
business circles but an active worker in civic affairs. 
Immediately following his graduation from military col- 





lege, he engaged in business for himself. Miss Lane met 
Mr. Paxton while visiting her aunt, Mrs. Snodgrass, at 
kansas City two years ago. The Lanes, who are promi- 
nent socially, reside at 424 Greenleaf Avenue, 


AUSTIN-THIEBAUD.—At Indianapolis, Ind., on Sept. 
22 occurred the marriage of James P. Austin, manage: 
of the Port Moody, B. C., plant of the Reynolds Timbe: 
Shipping & Insurance ‘Agency (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., 
to Miss Leila Thiebaud. The ceremony was celebrated at 
Christ’s Church, the Rev. Dr. J Stanley Officiating 
Mr. Austin was for a number of years a member of the 
Pacific coast staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, leaving 
last spring to enter the lumber business. The bride is a 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Thiebaud, of Vevay, Ind., anc 
is a member of the Pi Beta Phi sorority. She and Mr 
Austin were college mates at the University of Indiana 








MR. AND MRS. JAMES P. AUSTIN 


where Mr. Austin was a member of the Delta Tau Delt: 
fraternity. After visiting at the bride’s home at Vevay 
and the parents and other relatives of Mr. Austin at his 
former home at Bedford, Ind., the newly married coup| 
will return to their future home at Port Moody by way 
of Seattle, where Mr. Austin has hosts of friends in and 
out of the lumber trade who will wish him well in his new 
venture. 


SIMONSON-BROWN.—A local wedding to take place 
this week is that of Charles F. Simonson, manager of the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mrs. Alice J. Brown, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. J. B. Jones, of 5111 
Cornell Avenue, Chicago, on Saturday evening, Sept. 29. 
The wedding ceremony was to be performed by the 
Rev. A. J. McCartney, of the Kenwood Evangelical Church. 
The wedding was to be at 6 o’clock in the presence of a 
few friends. The bride is a daughter of the late J. D. 
Jones. who was an attorney prominent among lumbermen, 
both North and South, and was an authority on timber- 





land titles, and for many years specialized on such cases. ° 


He was the author of a book on the subject, dealing espe- 
cially with Arkansas land titles. Mr. Simonson has been 
manager of the exchange since its inauguration two years 
ago and since then has become well known among manu- 
facturing lumbermen. Following the wedding ceremony, 
the bride and groom will leave on a month’s honeymoon, 
which will be spent at New York, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Washington, D. C., and other points. 


GILKEY-SEGERSTROM.—Webber Harding Gilkey, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, was 
united in marriage Sept. 5 to Miss Ruth E. Segerstrom, 
daughter of Mr. and-Mrs. Victor E. Segerstrom, of Minne- 
apolis, at the home of the bride’s parents. The wedding 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. T. W. Stout in the 
presence of about 100 relatives and friends. The young 
couple will be at home after Oct. 1 at 2870 Humboldt Ave., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Gilkey is associated with his father in 
the business of Pendleton & Gilkey. 


GORMAN-McQUEEN.—Announcement has been made 
of the coming marriage of Ralph Gorman, manager of the 
Retail Lumber & Supply Co., Shawano, Wis., and a part 
owner of the business, to Miss Susie McQueen, of Su- 
perior, Wis. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


According to reports from Houghton, Mich., the Si. 
Mary’s Canal Co., one of the largest timber owners in the 
upper peninsula, recently completed three important sales 
of timberlands. The most important sale is that covering 
the timber on a large tract between Ontonagon and Greeri- 
land, in Ontonagon county, involving a consideration © 
$60,000. Three firms purchased the timber jointly. As 
already noted, the Menasha Woodenware Co., Menash:. 
Wis., purchased 720 acres of mixed hemlock and hardwoo) 
near Greenland. The tract carries about 9,000,000 feet of 
timber and will be logged during the coming winter. Th: 
third deal involves 6,000,000 feet of mixed timber on 7!) 
acres near the head of Gogebic Lake, purchased by Norto’ 
Bros., Marquette, logging contractors, who will cut th 
timber next winter and make disposition of the logs fro 
time to time. 











The George Harvey Lumber Co., of Joler, Ore., has pu 
chased 160 acres of timber land from C. H. Woodward, 
Portland, and C. P. Devereaux, of Eugene. The purcha: 
price was $17,000, and the timber on the land measur: 
about 7,000,000 feet. 


H. A. Strode, a real estate dealer of Gillett, Ark., h: 
sold the Probst Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a tra 
of timber land consisting of 4,500 acres, for $67,500. Th 
company has been operating in Mississippi and will mo 
two sawmills on the land. 


J. M. Buck & Co., of Bluffton, Ind., purchased this wee! 
what is probably the largest tract of standing white as 
timber in western Ohio for a consideration of $3,825. 





Capt. A. C. Rhinehart and others of Perry County, Ken 
tucky, have negotiated the sale of 10,000 acres of timb« 
and coal lands, half of which is-covered with native hard 
woods. The development of the tract, which lies alon 
Troublesome Fork of the Kentucky River in Perry an 
Breathitt counties, will be undertaken at once. Sever: 
large mills will be installed and a branch line of the Louis 
ville & Nashville Railroad will be extended to the propert) 


The United States Coal & Coke Co., building the new 
city of Tee Dell on Looney Creek, Letcher-Harlan borde! 
in eastern Kentucky, has bought’ 500 acres of hardwoo 
timber adjacent to its property and will install mills at 
once to manufacture the necessary building material. - 
is estimated that at least 50,000,000 feet of timber will ! 
cut from the boundary. 








Richardson, of Warren, Mo., has sold several hun- 
aux acres of virgin timber in northeastern Arkansas to 
the Probst Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The con- 
sideration was $13,000. The Probst company will erect 
mills to cut the timber. 
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LakE traffic thru the Soo Canal in June totaled 13,225 
tons, as compared with 12,960 tons in June, 1916. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


EATTLE, WASH. 


>t, 24.—Altho labor developments during the last week 


ha: not been as hopeful as could be expected, with this ex- 
cep (on the lumber industry shows better than it has for 
mi: weeks, Production at most mills has been actively re- 
sud, and the output is rapidly coming back to normal. 
Sis .s are very short and in extremely poor assortment. A 
cer is of mill stocks at 130 plants thruout western Washing- 
tor .nd Oregon, made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


cin: on, Shows an average of 60 percent less than the stocks 
on vand Nov. 1, 1916, and 45 percent less than a year pre- 
yie.s to that time. With orders from eastern buyers coming 
jn 2,ore rapidly than they have since the strike began during 


Juiy and shipments moving accordingly, it looks as tho 
stocxs would show an even more ragged appearance before 
very long. 


}.oegers and lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest will not 
have to go east for their chains within a few months, as the 
Seattle Chain Works has broken ground for a $50,000 plant 
here. This will be the only factory of its kind west of Chi- 
cago and will make chains of every kind, turning out about 
200 tons daily. The plant will employ fifty skilled chain 
makers, who will be brought here from the East. The com- 
pany was incorporated with H. E. Woolley as president and 
general manager, George E. Hardenbergh, of the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co., as vice president, and W. M. Hitt, as 
secretary and treasurer. 

J. CG. Nellis, of the United States Forest Service, Washing- 
ington, D. C., is investigating navy yard lumber specifications, 
and is now at Bremerton. He was detailed for this work 
early in the summer and has already visited the Atlantic 
coast yards. From here he will go to Mare Island, Cal. This 
work is being done with the idea of standardizing navy yard 
specifications and correlating the grades of the different pro- 
ducing districts for navy purposes. 

The Washington Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, has just 
completed turning out 26,800 tent poles for the army. The 
poles were originally intended for the Palo Alto encampment, 
but since that has been ordered discontinued they will be 
shipped to Philadelphia, probably for transatlantic shipment. 
The poles were 2x3 inches, 7 feet long, with metal work on 
both ends, and holes bored at each end. Special machinery 
was necessary to manufacture the equipment, according to Q. 
Ii. Williams, manager of the company, and the value of the 
shipment is placed at $25,000. 

Rk. D. Merrill, of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the lumbering and logged-off land 
committee of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce & Commer- 
cial Club, which will aid in the work of bringing settlers to 
this class of land near Seattle. 

B. W. Cadwallader, president of the Cadwallader-Gibson 
Lumber Co., of Manila, Philippine Islands, left Seattle Thurs- 
day for Portland. From there he will go to San Francisco, 
making connections with a boat home. Mr. Cadwallader 
spent several days here, investigating manufacturing and mar- 
ket conditions, 

The annual meeting of the Douglas Fir Export & Exploita- 
tien Co. will be held here Sept. 27. 

Frederick A. Warner, manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Oakland, Cal., and Arno Mereen, 
general superintendent of its manufacturing operations, were 
in Seattle and Everett Monday and Tuesday of last week, 
coming directly from San Francisco. On their return they 
expected to stop a day or two in Portland. The big plant of 
the Smith concern at Marshfield on Coos Bay, Ore., consisting 
of two mills, the large one turning out 425,000 feet and the 
other making 175,000 feet daily, is running steadily days 
ouly with an output of 600,000 feet. The smaller mill runs 
largely on Port Orford white cedar, and will make an esti- 
mated cut of about 30,000,000 feet this year of this wood 
which is finding a ready market not only in California but 
in the East because of its adaptability to special uses. Messrs. 
Warner and Mereen report very little labor trouble in the 
Coos Bay district now, altho labor is somewhat scarce. The 
Waces paid are the highest in the history of the industry and 
the plants are running ten hours as usual. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
lumber Mills, accompanied by his wife and eldest son, Pren- 
tio, left the first of last week for a month’s trip thru the 
last. While there Prentice will enter Yale. Mr. Bloedel 
i'l combine business with pleasure and while in the East 
will look into lumber conditions. As former president of the 
W:st Coast Lumbermen’s Association he takes a keen inter- 
cst In matters affecting the lumber industry of Washington 

' Oregon and will probably attend to some association 
rers, 
iarles W. Johnson, president of the Charles W. Johnson 
Iaviber Co., Seattle, accompanied by his wife, is on a trip to 
i: lumber centers of the middle West and East. He will 
his old home in Illinois before returning. 
ss Katherine Whiting, with the Atlas Lumber Co., 
‘le, is visiting her old home at Canton, Ill., intending to 
ss obsent about six weeks. Miss Whiting is office manager 
‘. the Atlas Lumber Co. and is one of the most experienced 
ver office women in the country. She has been with the 
is Lumber Co. for thirteen years and before coming west 
with old white pine manufacturing concerns at Hannibal, 

. Minneapolis and Shell Lake, Wis. On her way east she 

ects to visit friends in Colorado. 

J. Sine, a Chicago lumber salesman, has been visiting on 

‘et Sound and Grays Harbor for several weeks, getting in 

‘h with conditions at the mills which he represents. He 
's for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, and 
° Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

©. F. Tindolph, western manager of the Grand Rapids 

‘eer Works, manufacturing the Grand Rapids dry kiln, has 
‘oved his office in Seattle from the Henry Building to 580 

“irst Avenue, South, where he has a ground floor. location 
vith large store and warehouse room for carrying assembling 
material for the kilns, including steel and pipe. Mr. Tin- 
‘olph recently formed the Vapor Kiln Construction Co. for 
‘oustructing the kilns and the new location gives ample room 
or construction material, drafting room ete. Mr. Tindolph 
"eports considerable inquiry for his kilns from points all over 
‘he territory west of the Rocky Mountains. 
; The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation has increased its 
office Space in the Henry Building, Seattle, owing to its in- 
creasing business. A. Castaldi, of Milan, Italy, representing 
the Italian government in buying lumber on the Pacific coast, 
makes his headquarters with the Dutton concern, which is 
Pree him in acquiring its supply of lumber. In addition 
© the Italian government’s recent purchase of 25,000,000 feet 
of & special clear grade fir lumber of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., nearly as much more of the same 
poset of material is being bought of other mills on the north 
-oast. The lumber purchases for the Italian government 


are railed to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where the Dutton concern 
looks after th 


available, 


e yarding and loading on vessels when they are 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—General improvement in the labor and industrial 
situation in the State as a result of the firm stand taken 
several weeks ago with reference to the I. W. W. was re- 
ported at the meeting of the State Council of Defense, held 
in Tacoma last Monday at the Commercial Club. The lum- 
ber situation was touched on only in a general way, informal 
reports showing that in a number of places mills are operat- 
ing at full capacity on the 10-hour basis, while picketing has 
been virtually dropped. Seven lumber mills at Everett that 
have been closed down since the strike was called in July re- 
sumed operations on a 10-hour basis last Monday, five with 
full crews, the council was informed. Reports from eastern 
Washington showed the grain harvest is about completed and 
the fruit harvest progressing, with help plentiful and no 
shortage of cars looming. 

The lumber situation in Tacoma shows practically no 
change over last week and no new mills running except the 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co., whose plant is at Rainier 
and which started up on a 10-hour basis. The local and 
semi-local output continues far below normal, but pretty near 
up to requirements except for what complaints are heard from 
ship yards. 

Governor Ernest Lister in a proclamation issued last 
Tuesday set aside Tuesday, Oct. 9, as fire prevention day in 


this State. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Everett’s sawmills will aid in the Italian cam- 
paign against Austria by supplying a quota of the 25,000,000 
feet of fir ordered by the Italian government for airplane con- 
struction. Some of this war business has been received by 
the Canyon Lumber Co. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., while 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. is said to have figured on the 
airplane material. These orders will go to New York by rail 
for transshipment to Italy. 

Manufacturers report that sawmills are running, having 
more men than when resumption was ordered after the two 
months’ strike. The mills are not yet cutting capacity, nor 
do they want to, explains one producer, owing to the weak- 
ness of the eastern markets. 

From the Canyon Lumber Co. office the report comes that 
it finds plenty of cutting orders coming in, chiefly cargo de- 
mand, altho some timbers are for rail shipment. 

All sawmills in Everett are operating with the single ex- 
ception of the Walton Lumber Co., which has been closed for 
repairs. Practically all logging camps in Snohomish County. 
it is reported, are operating one side each. Operators find 
difficulty in obtaining complete crews, not only because of 
strike conditions, but because workmen have scattered to 
other fields and other employments. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Nearly half a dozen vessels will be loading lum- 
ber at Bellingham mills this week. At the E. K. Wood mill 
the schooner Dauntless probably will arrive to load 1,500,000 
feet for Australia and the steam schooner Shasta berthed 
there last week to receive 900,000 feet for San Pedro. At the 
Bloedel Donovan mill the schooner Esther is due to load 
250,000 feet for Hawaii and another schooner will load 400,- 
000 feet for the same destination. The schooner Blakeley is 
also due to load 900,000 feet for the islands. The auxiliary 
power schooner Portland will complete loading 1,500,000 
feet at this mill for the west Coast late this week. At the 
Morrison mill two carriers loaded box shooks last week and 
that company is kept busy manufacturing boxes. 

Logging operations are increasing in northwestern Wash- 
ington and daily receipts on the Northern Pacific are now 
double what they were a week ago. Both the Delvan and 
Alger camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are now 
running and need only a few more men. In order that the 
apple crop of the Northwest may be saved box manufacturers 
of the Coast are rushing operations. 

Ship workers in Bellingham have decided not to strike un- 
less there is a general walkout on the Coast. At a meeting 
held last week they expressed themselves as satisfied with 
their hours and wages. At a meeting of the Bellingham Cen- 
tral Labor Council last week it was decided to leave the ques- 
tion of boycotting 10-hour lumber to the unions directly con- 
cerned. 

Reports compiled by the Great Northern show that in Au- 
gust forty-nine carloads of shingles and twenty-five carloads 
of lumber were imported from British Columbia thru Blaine. 
There were also some imports thru Sumas. 

George E. Vincent announces that a shingle mill will be 
built in Anacortes on the site of the one recently destroyed. 

Two Bellingham lumbermen are represented on the com- 
mittee which is arranging for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the eighteenth annual convention of the Washington 
State Good Roads Association in this city next week. They 
are J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, and Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul 


Logging Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 24.—Elevator construction in the wheat district has 
caused a brisk demand for lumber and labor within the last 
two weeks. With the announcement of the Government regu- 
lation of wheat prices many of the wheat growing districts 
of Washington have shown a decided inclination to house 
their grain in their own small elevators and wooden gran- 
— which has created a brisk demand for lumber in retail 
yards. 

“Conditions have been found fair this year in the lumber 
business but they are not overly bright for fall and winter 
business,” says George W. Duffy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau. “With the settling of the labor situation we are 
hoping that the industry will fall back into its old swing in 
November and December.” 

H..E. Schmelter, assistant instructor in the department of 
forestry at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has assumed 
the position of instructor in forestry at Idaho University at 
Moscow. He will succeed A. D. Decker, who resigned to take 
charge of the forestry department at the Washington State 
College at Pullman. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 24.—There is little change in market conditions here. 
The mills are enjoying a fair volume of business, and many 
of them are reported to be running at full capacity. The 
labor situation is somewhat improved. 

Willamette Valley mills are now cutting fir clears for air- 
plane stock for the Italian Government. It is understood 
that the Italians have found that Oregon fir will fill the bill 
very well and placed orders for something like 25,000,000 
feet. This may to some extent cause the spruce men to look 
to their laurels. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 

















Kyle Lumber Co. 


FRANKLIN, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 











Lutcher & Moore cvPressox 
vurcuer, Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CyPREssS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”” 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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A Trial Shipment of Our Pome” 


com Kreek — 


( SOUTER | PINE ) 








| Will Demonstrate io You. 
es rine Quality of Our Product. 


“Velvet Edge” 
p Floorin 
SAWED ¥ SAWED © ne ad 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. IJnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
| kansas 





Pine Bluff, Ar 


99) 











. ar 
Uniform 


Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 


tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 





Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


oa Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
aay 




















Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 

" us, by reason of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 

as Timber are 

Long Lengths—We ship. as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 

Good Widths—10% tol5% in Quartered White Oak guar- 

anteed 10" and up. Plain Oak made as wide as is con- 

sistent with good manufacturing. 

Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 

it would be if we lowered our Standard. 

Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. Experi- 

enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 

even grade of 


Qtd. White Oak Cypress Plain Red Oak 
Plain Qtd.Red Gum Car Material 
Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. ~ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











A new forestry regiment, to be known as the 20th Regi- 
ment of Engineers, and to consist of 7,500 men, is to be 
raised in the Northwest. George 8. Long, of Tacoma, in 
charge of the recruiting, has named Henry Kirk and George 
M. Cornwall, of Portland, to assist in this work. 

The American schooner Lizzie Vance arrived here this week 
from Callao, Peru, after a run of fifty-one days in ballast, and 
after being cleaned at the Portland drydock will go to Pres- 
cott on the lower Columbia to load another cargo of lumber 
for the Peruvian port for Hind, Rolph & Co. 

Lumber is to be taken to China from the Columbia River by 
the new motorship Esperanza, which was launched from the 
ways of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. a few months ago 
under the name of Alpha. The vessel was purchased from 
the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. by the Esperanza. Shipping 
Co., an American concern financed partly by Oregon capital. 
At the same time the motorship Erris, which was launched 
from the same yards under the name of Beta, was purchased 


by the Erris Shipping Co. A. O. Anderson & Co., of Port- , 


land, are managing owners of both vessels, as well as of the 
motorship Portland, which is loading lumber at Bellingham 
for the west coast of South America. The Erris will be ready 
to begin loading in about six weeks. 

The plant of the McCormick Lumber Co., at McCormick, 
Wash., on the Willapa Harbor branch of the Northern Pacific, 
has resumed operations after a long shut down, caused by the 
strike. J. E. Wheeler, of Portland, president of the company, 
says that the company opened its plant Sept. 13 and now has 
nearly a full crew, with things rapidly coming back to nor- 
mal. ‘‘We are running on the same wage schedule, 10-hour 
day, just where we left off in July,” he says. “I think most 
of our old men are sorry they were misled by agitators, and 
made to upset a friendship of a good many years standing 
with the company. New friends have mostly faded away al- 
ready, and most of our men don’t know why they did it.” 

Shirley Buck, the oldest employee, in length of service, 
in the Portland district of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, has been commissioned a captain in the quartermas- 
ter’s corps of the army. Mr. Buck ranked as district ex- 
aminer and, in that capacity, gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of forest activities and timber resources in Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska. Captain Buck is already in 
active service and is stationed at the Presidio. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 24.—During the last thirty days prices of lumber of 
all kinds have had an advancing tendency and actual advances 
in price have gone into effect on fir domestic cargo, fir export 
and white and sugar pine, the latest being the one on red- 
wood domestic shipments which became effective Sept. 14. 
That the increase was justified by the trade conditions is in- 
dicated by the continued demand for lumber at the new prices. 
A good volume of special orders for fir, including heavy tim- 
bers, is reported, with inquiries for more than the mills in 
Oregon and Washington are willing to supply for California 
shipment under present conditions and prices. 

The Government has placed orders for about 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber for use on new work at Camp Fremont, the greater 
part of which is redwood. A new order has been placed for 
lumber for Camp Kearney, but not for a very great quantity. 

The offshore freight market is firm, owing to scarcity of 
suitable vessels, and but few new charters for export busi- 
ness are reported. Offshore lumber freight rates continue 
very high but it is hoped there will be no further advance. 
Coasting lumber freights are steady, with a decrease in the 
number of steam schooners tied up here and more sawmills in 
operation in the North. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 
from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco, and 
$7 to southern California ports. 

Advices from Marshfield say that the steel steamer Adeline 
Smith, for five years the C. A. Smith Lumber Co.’s mainstay 
in lumber shipments from Coos Bay to San Francisco, will 
be sold to the Robert Dollar Co. The vessel is said to be 
destined for munition carrying across the Pacific Ocean. The 
report says that the negotiations for the sale of this steamer 
are based on a price of $1,000,000. 

Orders for furnishing Douglas fir lumber for the construc- 
tion of two large Government ships at San Francisco are ex- 
pected by the Douglas fir emergency committee, with head- 
quarters at Tacoma, according to Manager George S. Long. 
Federal representatives of the Federal Shipping Board re- 
cently communicated with Mr. Long, asking him if the com- 
mittee could supply the required material. San Francisco 
representatives were immediately notified that the Douglas 
fir committee could arrange all orders there. One and one- 
half million feet of lumber would be used in the construction 
of each ship. No further information has been received 
relative to the recent Federal inquiry for 22,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir, which the shipping board proposes to utilize in 
the construction of fifty ships of the emergency fleet on the 
Atlantic coast. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., whose plant at Pittsburg, 
Cal., has been commandeered by the Government during the 
last three months, is almost thru filling orders for redwood 
pipe for the new military camps in various parts of the coun- 
try. Consequentiy the company is now in shape to take up 
its domestic work, which had been considerably delayed owing 
to the big rush on Government orders. Letters from the dif- 
ferent cantonments state that the redwood pipe and tanks 
supplied by the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. have given com- 
plete satisfaction wherever installed. 

Frank W. Trower, of Trower Bros., this city, has returned 
from Oregon after a three weeks’ tour during which he visited 
the mills represented here by his firm. Among these are the 
West Oregon Lumber Co., the Knappton Mills & Lumber Co. 
and the Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend. He found 
great activity in the lumber manufacturing line in the dis- 
tricts visited. Many of the Columbia River mills were so 
busy getting out ship timbers at $35 a thousand that the 
California market had very little attraction for them. A 
scarcity of logs is expected in the North during the coming 
winter, which leads Mr. Trower to think that the increased 
price of lumber will be well maintained. 

A. W. Elam, of the A. W. Elam Co., logging engineer, with 
offices in the Monadnock Building, San Francisco, has been 
appointed a captain in the engineer officers’ reserve corps, 
and is how with his company at Vancouver, Wash. During 
his absence the business of the firm is being carried on under 
the name of Blam, Ormsbee & Staples. H. N. Ormsbee has 
resigned as superintendent of the Butte & Plumas Railway, 
to be with the firm during the absence of Mr. Elam, and 
C. B. Staples has joined the firm. Until last May he was 
treasurer of the Otis Staples Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Wycliffe, 
B. C. He is a practical lumberman and timberman, and it 
will be the policy of the firm to continue the same high 
standard of work that has prevailed heretofore, making a 
specialty of reports for bonding and other financial houses, 
it is announced. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Sept. 24.—The general trend of the interior market is about 
the same as last week. Prices show no signs of declining and 
demand is still good, especially with regard to large timbers. 


Demand for yard and shed stock is only fair, compared to this 
season in previous years, but the mills look forward to an in- 
creased demand for these items in view of the exceptiona! 
crops all over the country which will undoubtedly necessitate 
additional building. Two pleasing features of the week from 
the millman’s viewpoint are, first, that the expected and much 
talked of car shortage has not materialized and probably wil! 
not in view of the many cantonments nearing completion 
which will release a large number of cars for other pur- 
poses; and, secondly, the return to the South of the negro 
laborer as the first signs of winter begin to appear in the 
North and East. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 24.—The volume of business booked by the mills 
shows a good increase. Orders placed by one trunk line fo: 
sills, timbers and car material will aggregate about 5,000,000 
feet, in addition to which several large inquiries have been 
submitted. Orders for the commercial trade are also more 
frequent. <A large amount of material for the aviation camps, 
and frequent additional orders for ship and barge schedules, 
help to make up a very gratifying total. 

On account of the Government using so much No. 2 lumber, 
stocks of this grade are very low. In many instances the 
large mills have only one or two cars on hand. Stocks of No. 
1 are in very good shape, as regards both quantity and sizes. 

Many inquiries are being received for large quantities of 
paving block stock, chiefly for 4x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, No. 1 
square edge and sound. Prices are very encouraging. Move- 
ment for silo stock is limited, No. 1 being in best demand, 
tho inquiry for No. 2 is much better than for some time. 
Prices show little change. 

Demand for 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch timbers shows a good 
increase, at about a 50-cent decline. Number 1 dressed and 
rough heart lead the movement, tho call for other workings is 
very good. There is a splendid outlet for timbers, 10x10- 
inch and up, at prices about as when last reported. A 
large volume of this stock is being shipped to western States. 
Numerous orders are still being placed by the railroads for 
all sizes and grades of stock from 1-inch up to heavy con- 
struction timbers, with stringers moving in large volume, and 
prices gradually improving. The demand centers on 28-foot, 
the 14- and 16-foot lengths not moving so readily. Rough 
heart leads the other grades. 

Caps show but little improvement in price or demand, 12x 
14-inch, 14-foot, being called for most frequently. There are 
several large inquiries for caps on the market, but none of 
the mills in this section has as yet secured any part of 
them. Sills, from 36- to 50-foot, are moving in only fair 
amount, rough heart and No. 1 surfaced leading, with call for 
other workings very limited. Prices are practically un- 
changed. Ties show little activity and prices remain steady. 
Switch ties are called for more frequently, 6x8-inch, 8-foot 
leading. 

Oil rig timbers find ready outlet, without much price varia- 
tion. The bulk of this stock is going to Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri, with shipments to Louisiana showing a small 
gain. Number 1 dimension is not moving as freely as mill 
men would like and prices are off about 50 cents. Chief de- 
mand is for 16-foot. For several months No. 2 dimension 
has been in excellent demand, with the result that many 
mills are oversold and others short on certain items. Prices 
for No. 2 have dropped 50 cents. Demand for No. 3 dimen- 
sion shows little change but prices are declining very notice- 
ably. 

There is a good movement of Nos. 1 and 2 plaster lath, at 
steady prices. Byrkit lath, in all lengths, are without change 
in either volume or prices. 

Number 1 boards are moving rather more freely, at steady 
prices. Chief demand is for 1x10- and 1x12-inch, inquiry for 
1x8-inch being very limited. For several weeks No. 2 boards 
have been in excellent demand, 1x12-inch leading, with fre- 
quent call for 1x8- and 1x10-inch. Prices show little change. 
Number 38 boards are not moving as well as last week, but 
quotations hold steady. While No. 1 fencing is in very good 
demand the volume is not as heavy as last week, 1x4- and 
1x6-inch leading, while the volume of 1x4- and 1x6-inch cen- 
ter matched shows a large decrease. Prices remain about the 
same. There is splendid inquiry for No. 2 fencing at steady 
prices, 1x4-inch heading the demand, with less frequent call 
for 1x6- and 1x6-inch center matched. There is little im- 
provement in either movement or price of No. 3 fencing. 
Demand for No. 1 shiplap is larger than for some weeks, 1x3- 
inch leading, and prices are very satisfactory. Prices and 
movement of No. 2 shiplap are about the same as last re- 
ported, 1x8- and 1x10-inch leading, with demand for 1x12- 
inch very small. Number 3 shiplap is called for only occa- 
sionally, and prices show little change. 

Casing and base are in only fair demand, at unchanged 
prices. Jambs show no change. There is splendid demani 
for molding, 114-inch and smaller, with only fair movement 
of the larger sizes. Prices show a little improvement. 

B&better surfaced, in all widths, is moving very freely. 
1144,x4- to 12-inch leading. Prices are off about 50 cents. © 
surfaced and rough finish are both in small demand, 14 x4- 
to 12-inch and 114x4- to 12-inch leading in both items. Dro} 
siding shows little or no change either in demand or price. 
B&better heads the movement. There is excellent deman¢( 
for car material, especially 1x4- and 1x6-inch B&better sid- 
ing, and prices show slight gains weekly. Two-inch decking 
is also in good request, both the 9 or 18- and the 10 or 20- 
foot lengths. Number 1 siding, roofing and lining are all 
moving freely at very satisfactory prices. Number 2 siding 
and lining are also in very good demand. The movement 0! 
5¢-inch siding, in all grades, is very small, but prices hol 
steady. Half- and %-inch ceiling show little improvement in 
price or volume. The volume of business in partition and 
bevel siding is limited, B&better leading. Prices hold about 
steady. 

The demand for 1x3-inch flooring shows a very noticeable 
decline, 1x3-inch B&better edge and flat grain and No. 1 flat 
grain leading. Prices are off about 50 cents. The movement 
of 1x4-inch flooring shows up much better than the 1x3-inch. 
Prices hold steady on some grades, while others have sus- 
tained a decline of about 50 cents. B&better edge and flat 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain lead in volume, with only 
occasional orders for the other grades. 

The consensus is very optimistic as to the outlook for 
southern yellow pine. The car shortage shows no change 
from last week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 25.—After a partial tie-up of river front activities 
for more than a week, due to a strike of longshoremen and 
freight handlers to enforce demands for higher pay and 
other concessions, a temporary agreement was reached today 
and the strikers will resume work Tuesday morning. Some 
advances of pay have been conceded and the other demands 
are to be submitted to the local board of the national adjust- 
ment commission, which is to take them up Wednesday night. 

Alexander Bullock, representing the Export Administra- 
tion Board at Washington, reached New Orleans late last 
week to organize the promised local bureau for the issuance 
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of export licenses. He has appointed William P. Henican, a 
prominent local business man, to take charge of the local 
bureau. Until Mr. Henican has familiarized: himself with 
ihe new work applications for licénse will be handled, it is 
understood, thru J. F. Ferguson, local representative of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Otis Manufacturing Co., operating the big mahogany 
plant on the river front at Peters avenue, has announced a 
10 percent advance of wages for all of its employees, the 
second advance voluntarily granted by the company within 
six months. 

Secretary Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces the appointment of R. J. Clement as 
association inspector for the metropolitan district, New 
York, to succeed J. A. Peirce, who recently enlisted in the 
10th Engineers’ regiment (Forest). Richard Foster, of Fos- 
ter & Lanier, recently commissioned ensign in the navy re- 
serve, has been ordered to sea service and expects to report 
for duty this week. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 24.—The news that the Government has agreed to 
pay $5 a thousand more for ship building material was re- 
ceived by Beaumont lumbermen with rejoicing during the past 
week, but local dealers declare that the advance on this class 
of lumber will have no effect upon the price of yard stock. 
Retailers have been holding off somewhat the last three 
weeks, but a few inquiries were received during the last few 
days and it is expected they will be back in the market before 
Oct. 1. “If they want any lumber for their fall and winter 
trade,” said one mill man today, “they had better order it 
now, for in three weeks’ time the cars will all be in use carry- 
ing the crops and Government orders.”’ This seems to be the 
prevailing opinion in Beaumont, and the car shortage, which 
has materially loosened up since Sept. 1, will be worse than 
ever before when the crops begin to move next month, it is 
predicted. 

The heavy movement of lumber for the construction of 
additions to cantonments was the chief feature of interest the 
last week. Ship building timbers have been moving as fast 
as they can be cut and all the mills have orders for as much 
of this material as they can furnish, but this has been the 
case ever since the Federal Shipping Board began its mon- 
ster program for a merchant marine. 

Railroads are trying hard to get car material and bridge 
timbers, but very little is being turned out by the mills at this 
time. Prices on all kinds of structural timbers are soaring, 
while yard stock prices are maintaining the level established 
some weeks ago. 

When shipments of foodstuffs, destined for the Allies, begin 
to move thru gulf ports, the Santa Fe expects to handle a 
great volume of this tonnage from the middle West to Galves- 
ton, according to J. S. Hershey, general freight agent of the 
Santa Fe, who was in Beaumont Saturday. “The car situa- 
tion,” said Mr. Hershey, “thas materially improved during the 
last week and lumber manufacturers are getting practically 
all of the cars needed for their requirements, but there will 
be another tie-up of equipment when the fall crops begin to 
move next month.” 

H. B. Hildreth, assistant general manager of operation for 
the Kirby Lumber Co., has moved his headquarters to Beau- 
mont. For several months Mr. Hildreth has been serving as 
assistant to General Manager C. P. Myer at Houston. Mr. 
Hildreth, Mr. Myer and B. Frank Bonner, vice president and 
general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., held a conference 
in Beaumont Saturday relative to the operation of the four- 
teen Kirby mills. “The demand for all kinds of structural 
timbers is brisk and we are getting good prices for our prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. Bonner. He added that the demand for yard 
stock had fallen off, but business is by no means dull. 

President J. S. Pyeatt of the Gulf Coast lines, formerly 
the Frisco, who was in Beaumont a few days ago, announced 
that the contract for the construction of a new freight depot 
at Beaumont had been let and work will begin as soon as the 
material can be assembled. A site for the depot was pur- 
chased a year ago by this company in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. The building will be so constructed that a 
passenger depot can be added to it later. One mile of ter- 
minal trackage will be laid at once, according to Mr. Pyeatt. 
The freight depot and terminals will cost approximately $50,- 
000. Mr. Pyeatt said his company recently ordered 500 new 
freight cars, some of which had already arrived and are now 
in use. He also said the company was laying 100,000 yards 
of ballast on the line from Houston to Baton Rouge, La. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sept. 24.—Lumber dealers are preparing for the biggest fall 
and winter business in the history of the industry. Additions 
fo cantonments all over the South will call for additional 
vast quantities of yellow pine at fairly remunerative prices, 
which, taken with an otherwise almost normal demand, means 
that no lumber plants will lie idle. 

The transportation problem is improving gradually. Since 
the lumber embargo has been lifted partly by the water lines 
the stuff has been moving more readily, with the result that 
dealers are again able to take contracts with reasonable ex- 
pectation of making deliveries. 

Demand for cypress lumber continues good all thru this 
territory, and a strong effort is being made to get it out of 
the forests. Ship building plants are taking cypress for con- 
struction work along with pine, and immense quantities of it 
are going into this kind of construction. The strong de- 
mand has resulted in a substantial boost in prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 25.—Business has shown no real improvement so far 
as lumbermen are concerned, but reports are of more in- 
quiries and that is encouraging. The inquiries are not so 
humerous or so heavy as might be expected at this time of 
year, but they are sufficient to show that the country yards 
have not entirely lost interest in the lumber situation and 
that they are going to have to buy lumber this fall even tho 
they have succeeded in putting off the purchase an unusually 
long time. The imminence of another severe shortage of 
shipping facilities has not greatly impressed the buyers. 
Some of them show signs of nervousness over the car situ- 
ation when the crop movements start and the Government 
begins to ship provisions for its national army, but the most 
ot them are shutting their eyes to that and are simply hold- 
ing out to the last before buying. It is significant, however, 
that orders now being booked are altogether for straight 
yard stock to bolster up light places in the yards rather than 
for special bills to fill some large contract. 

Locally the strike situation still causes some uneasiness, 
but is not so bad as a week ago when serious tie-up of freight 
was threatened because of walkout of freight handlers and 
Switchmen. The strikes are not yet settled, but no violence 
has developed and traffic is not being severely interfered 
with. Building trades have not been affected by the walkout. 

The liveliest district in the Southwest is in the rapidly 
developing oil fields of Kansas and Oklahoma. Around El- 
dorado, Kan., much drilling is being done and there is a rush 
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for timbers for oil rigs and lumber for pumping stations. 
Both in that district and in the Tulsa (Okla.) territory there 
is much building in the oil towns and the lumber dealers are 
having difficulty in getting lumber in fast enough to fill the 
orders. There also is a somewhat larger amount of build- 
ing on the farms, but for the most part farmers are too busy 
with their fall wheat seeding to do much in the way of 


building, 
WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 24.—Apparently there is very little life in the south- 
ern pine trade. Demand from the retail yards, except in a 
few localities, is practically at a standstill. Retailers advise 
that there is very little building at present, and little, if any, 
contemplated ; consequently the usual sorting up of stocks 
and buying for fall has not materialized so far this year. 
One reason, too, for the inactivity in retail yard buying is 
due to the fact that early in the year, when shipments were 
hard to get, many orders were duplicated, and in many in- 
stances placed with several different mills with a hope of at 
least getting delivery on some of it. On account of the rapid 
advance in prices the dealers did not cancel any of these 
orders, taking the stock in even tho they did not need it, 
and some of the mills are just now cleaning up on orders 
taken six to nine months ago. 

Prices have softened somewhat, but reduced prices now 
would have very little, if any, tendency to increase orders. 
On the other hand, dealers will never anticipate their needs 
in advance when prices are inclined to drop. Of course, the 
future is uncertain, and no one can say with any degree of 
certainty just what the condition Will be thirty or sixty days 
hence. Empty cars for lumber loading continue plentiful, and 
dealers are not disposed to take much stock in a probable car 
shortage when orders are coming out promptly. It seems 
to be the consensus among buyers that the Government war 
board will prevent further car shortage. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 24.—The North Carolina pine market has gone thru 
another week of dull demand, but a slight improvement was 
noticeable in the volume of sales as compared with the week 
previous. The operators apparently are taking things easy 
and have not as yet become pessimistic over the outlook. 
Most of them believe that a change for the better will be felt 
soon and under existing conditions they feel there is no need 
for lowering prices. There have been only occasional slight 
concessions in prices. These have been influenced more by a 
desire to keep stock moving and funds coming in than any- 
thing else. An encouraging feature during the week was the 
placing of more orders by the Government for the erection 
of hospitals etc. One order was given for 5,000,000 feet for 
delivery at Camp Dix, N. J., while additional camps and 
buildings are being erected in this immediate vicinity. Most 
of this lumber is flooring, factory flooring and dressed sizes 
and dimension. Rumors have it that orders will be placed 
for 150,000,000 feet additional of lumber. This will reduce 
the available supply of box lumber for the domestic trade 
and will have a strengthening influence on prices of boards. 

The embargo situation is a trifle better. Permits are being 
issued by the Norfolk Conference Committee for about 400 
cars a day destined to points west of Harrisburg, Pa., New 
York points and New England points via New Haven and also 
via Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Maine. Manhattan 
piers are still shut tight and only two deliveries can be made 
at present in Philadelphia. About 100 cars are filtering thru 
to New England. The lid may be clamped on again, however, 
at any moment. But the slight opening will materially aid 
both the yards and the mills. Shipments during September 
have been lighter than during August, while shipments during 
that month were less than July. Production during August 
was slightly less than shipments, due to labor shortage, bad 
weather ete. 

The slightly better sales of good rough 4/4 edge lumber 
during the\week were perhaps influenced by slight concessions 
offered buyers. If shipments were easier to make the demand 
would undoubtedly grow. Four-quarter No. 1 edge sold during 
the week at from $39 to $40 f. 0. b. Norfolk, the other grades 
in proportion. There was a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge box from the Baltimore market and several cargoes were 
sold there for delivery as late as December. The market 
for box lumber at present can be termed dull, but a change 
is expected shortly. Air-dried stock is coming into this mar- 
ket rather freely, but not in the same volume as several 
weeks ago. Recent sales of 4/4 edge box have been made at 
$27.50 and $28 f. o. b. Norfolk, both small lots and cargoes. 
While 6-, 8- and 10-inch box were not active, 12-inch sold 
rather freely, orders calling for one or two carloads. Prices 
of stock box show no change. The sale of dressed lumber 
during the week was much larger than during the week previ- 
ous, the increase being due to Government orders for No. 4 
flooring, roofers and factory flooring. More of this business 
is expected from time to time. All prices appear to be firmly 
maintained. Slight advances have been secured on small 
orders for certain items, showing the tendency of some mills, 
but the amount of business has been so small that it is hard 
to say whether the same figures would prevail on large 


orders. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 26.—A feature of the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Coopers’ Union, which was held in Moose Hall here 
last week was an exhibition of wooden containers of all kinds 
illustrative of the coopers’ art, arranged in the convention 
hall. All kinds of vessels made by coopers were displayed, 
and the show afforded a very impressive idea of what can be 
done with wood in the way of making tight packages for a 
great variety of goods. In discussing the exhibit, Andrew C. 
Hughes, president of the union, said: 

“With steel containers under embargo by the Government, 
with glass at its present high price, with tin out of the ques- 
tion, and the unsanitary conditions food is subjected to in 
bags at the depots, it is only natural that wood should be 
used. More wooden barrels are being used today by the 
Army and Navy than at any previous time. The demand for 
coopers exceeds by far the supply.” 

Two prominent members of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association were in Baltimore this week and called on Har- 
vey M. Dickson, the secretary, at his office in the Knicker- 
bocker building. One of them was Chester F. Korn, of the 
Korn-Conklin Co., of Cincinnati, who was here on Tuesday, 
coming from Norfolk, Va., where he spent a few days looking 
after some foreign shipments which have been held there. 
Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., also 
of Cincinnati, followed the next day. He was on his way to 
New York to give attention to some heavy mahogany ship- 
ments his company is making to Europe. Still another caller 
was E. R. Chapman, who represents the Keys-Walker Lumber 
Co., of Roanoke, Va.; the Guyon Lumber Co., of Herndon, 
W. Va.; the Blackwood Lumber Co., of Pardee, Va., and the 
Norwood Lumber Co., of Forney, N. C. Mr. Chapman took 
some orders while here. 


(Continued on Page 62) 








E. Sandvine Ga 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of .SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- * 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16” | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16" 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 

‘ of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer: Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


sree } 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, aed 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ” 

















GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 

poy: ree g? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
esire: 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts ax Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


| E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD ’ BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, | LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 

















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


























Agents for the Sale 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. *Sfuiinas of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


GLASGOW, 
Cant & Kemp, ‘Scorano. 
WOOD BROKERS - 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


C. E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., of 
Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., returned south Thursday after 
spending several days in Chicago and Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin points. 


W. T. Harris, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Tex., which not only wholesales yellow pine but controls a 
line of country yards in Texas, was a local lumber trade 
visitor during the week. 


H. M. Halsted, general manager of the Halsted-Hughes 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday seek- 
ing from local hardwood men northern stocks that the com- 
pany is desirous of obtaining. 


O. C. Lemcke, manager of the Underwood Veneer Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday on his way home from a 
southern trip. He said that the veneer business had been 
good for several months and was still moving along well. 


B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., is expected in 
Chicago shortly, being on a tour that will continue into Oc- 
tober, during which he will get a close-up view of the lumber 
situation in some parts of the consuming territory. 


E. C. Crossen, sales manager of the W. G. Ragley Lumber 
Co., Ragley, La., while in Chicago Monday said business at 
present was good with the company, especially for special 
cutting, and that last month the company shipped out more 
lumber than in any previous month since the company had 
been in business. 


Carl W. Defebaugh, only son of the late J. E. Defebaugh, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, left Chicago last Wednesday 
for the United States Arsenal at San Antonio, Tex., with 
twenty-two other young men, all of whom after a special 
training course at the University of Chicago have been as- 
signed to service in the ordnance supply department of the 
United States Army. 


E. C. Dawley, of the Dawley Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
wholesaler of hardwood lumber and operator of retail yards 
at Caroline, Fernwood and Marathon, Wis., was in Chicago 
on Thursday. He pronounced the hardwood demand at pres- 
ent only fair, and said that northern manufacturers are just 
about exhausted in Iow grade stocks. Relative to the retail 
business, a good trade was expected this fall, he said. Among 
other northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week were 
J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, and 
M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Friends of J. E. Radcliffe, president of the Radcliffe Manu- 
facturing Co., of West Allis, Wis., manufacturer of sash, 
doors and millwork, will be pleased to know that his condition 
is not so serious as was reported last week, and that in fact 
since his return from a sanitarium it has so improved that 
he is feeling better now than in some time. The report 
was that he had suffered a relapse since returning home. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to state that the earlier 
report was so exaggerated that instead of being on the de- 
cline Mr. Radcliffe is well on his way to recovered health. 


F. C. Broadway, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic manager for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., while in Chicago 
early in the week,on his way to Washington, D. C., said that 
in his opinion the next few weeks will develop a car shortage, 
tho this winter will hardly see the serious conditions that 
last winter did. He believed, however, the car shortage would 
be serious enough during cold weather to handicap the move- 
ment of lumber seriously. E. H. McGill, manager of the 
tie and timber department of the company, was in Chicago 
Monday on his way to Kansas City from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 


William Mueller, of William Mueller & Co., McCormick 
Building, representative for the Crawford Cedar Co., of 
Menominee, Mich., and B. J. Carney & Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
returned from a eastern business trip on Tuesday. He re- 
ports the demand for cedar products good, especially for 
cedar ties. The pole market is somewhat retarded by talk of 
the second Liberty Bond issue as utility companies are 
largely dependent upon bond issues of their own before en- 
gaging in new construction work and investments in Liberty 
Bonds have in a measure held down investments in corpora- 
tion bond issues. 


R. C. Schulz, general manager of the Marathon Lumber 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago last Saturday on his 
way home from Wisconsin, where he had spent a couple of 
weeks around his old “stamping ground,’ Wausau and Arbor 
Vitae, where he put in many years thru his connection with 
Yawkey-Bissell operations. While here he said that the 
Marathon and the other Laurel mills were busy, cutting espe- 
cially on ship specifications and other lumber war require- 
ments. While no difficulty was encountered in getting cars 
for shipping lumber for Government requirements, he said, 
there was a gradually growing scarcity of cars for other 
traffic. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., Great 
Northern Building, which specializes in west Coast products, 
left for the Coast on Wednesday to be gone more than a 
month on a visit among the mills. Mr. Barker expected to 
spend most of his time among the mills in the territory around 
Spokane and Seattle, and thought that in all probably 75 
mills would be visited in a study of the coast situation and a 
roundup of stocks. He also expected to visit for some time 
in British Columbia. On his return ten days will be spent 
with his brother, F. E. Barker, of Butte, Mont., at their 
hunting lodge in the Gallatin basin, their camp being located a 
short distance from the line of the Yellowstone National 
Park. A part of each season is spent by the brothers in 
hunting in that part of the West, where big game abounds. 
To reach their camp it is necessary to pack in seventy-five 
miles. 


C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., is 
away on an eastern trip, and his office reports that he is hav- 
ing such a good time he may not be back for several days. 
Mr. Flinn, who is one of the veteran lumbermen in the Chi- 
cago trade, last week attended the War Convention of Amer- 
ican Business which was held at Atlantic City, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, he being a delegate to the convention as councillor 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Following the 
convention Mr. Flinn intended to go to Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington, D. C., and it would not be surprising 
should he take a notion, and act on it, to visit his boyhood 
home in Maine before his return. In a business capacity Mr. 
Flinn is adept at journeying west of the Mississippi River, 
going to the West at least once a year, but this is his first 
eastern visit in many seasons. 


S. W. Buckner, who is well known outside as well as in the 
local lumber fraternity, and who, before his enlistment several 





weeks ago in the United States marine service, was connecte:! 
with the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., visited amon; 
friends in Chicago this week, on furlough from the marin: 
station at Quantico, Va. Mr. Buckner expects to be one of 
the boys that will within the next few weeks fight for Old 
Glory in foreign lands, and a search far and wide could noi 
locate a more loyal friend of the marine branch of the Goy 
ernmental service than he. He was one of those who gave wu; 
good positions and volunteered to “do their bit” when Unc! 
Sam first decided to stand along with the Entente Allies in 
their fight for democracy, and says that in doing so he turne: 
the best trick of his life. His many friends wish him good 
luck and hope that some day he will be back again telling in 
his inimitable manner just how Uncle Sam’s fighting force: 
help put the final quietus on the kaiser. 


A committee representing the Northern Hemlock & Hari 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is in Washington, D. C.. 
this week conferring with the lumber committee of the Cow 
cil of National Defense relative to furnishing additions: 
hemlock lumber supplies for the cantonments at Rockfori', 
Ill., and Battle Creek, Mich., and hardwoods for other wa 
purposes. The committee includes R. B. Goodman, of Good 
man, Wis.; J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis.; Edward Hines, Chi 
cago; Murdock MacLeod, Chicago; A. C. Wells, Menominee, 
Mich., and M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis. The committee 
expected to spend most of the week at the national capital. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, returned Monday from a week’s vacation 
with Mrs. Kellogg in Wisconsin. Part of the time was spent 
at their cottage on the Wisconsin River near Wausau, Wis., 
and the remainder in a 250-mile auto tour among points 
north of Wausau. Secretary Kellogg, who is an enthusiast 
of the great outdoors and thoroly familiar with the North, 
says he ‘never saw the territory north of Wausau looking so 
delightful, with autumn at hand and the maple and birch 
leaves falling. Speaking of roads, he said that wonderful 
improvement is being made in road development in Wiscon- 
sin, and like hundreds of other autoists declares that about 
the only bad roads found nowadays are located within fifty 
miles of Chicago. 





TO SELL COAST WOODS IN THE NORTH 


John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., who was in Chicago 
this week on business connected with his local interest, the 
Pacific Lumber Co., announced that Milan R. Sutliff, of Park 
Falls, Wis., has been employed as representative of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. and the John D. Mershon Lumber Co. in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the upper peninsula of Miciiugan, 
maintaining headquarters at Park Falls. Mr. Sutliff will 
specialize in the sale of redwood, fir and other Pacifie coast 
woods and red cedar shingles. He succeeds D. L. Var Auken, 
who with the rank of captain in the United States Reserve 
Corps, has been assigned to duty with the national army in 
training at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 





BEWARE MR. MILLER! HE IS A BAD ACTOR 


The Schuh-Mason Lumber Co., of Cairo, Ill., writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it is not only anxious to locate 
a man who gave the name of J. B. Miller but also to warn 
other lumbermen about his devious and apparently crooked 
methods. The letter in part states: 

“He was in our office about three weeks ago and reneweil 
an acquaintance he had with us about three years ago. Lle 
reported himself as working for the Government, as lumber 
buyer for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, put up a good 
‘stall’ about that work and meeting his daughter here to 
send her on to school etc., and that his Government check 
had not arrived. Having waited here an extra day for it, 
he talked us into endorsing a draft for $15 for him, which he 
drew on the Capital National Bank of Jackson, Miss., where 
he evidently feloniously stated he had an account. We have 
written the bank and some other parties he referred to while 
here, and they all report he is a ‘bad actor’.” 





WILL INSPECT WEST COAST LUMBER IN LOCA! 
TERRITORY 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association from its Seatt!+ 
office makes the announcement that Inspector Ryan of the 
association will reach Chicago about Oct. 7 on a trip to rein 
spect lumber in Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio territory, ha: 
dling certain requests for reinspection that have been mai! 
It is expected that Inspector Ryan will leave Minneapol'- 
about Oct. 1 and spend a week in Wisconsin territory befor: 
reaching Chicago. Receivers or shippers of west Coast lun 
ber desiring reinspection should communicate with the offi 
of the association at Seattle. The notice. to manufacture! 
and wholesalers is sent out as circular No. 2322. 





‘‘OLD DOBBIN’’ IS NOT YET DOWN AND OUT 


If any one entertains the idea that flivvers and 8-cylinde:: 
or intermediate powered autos have almost completely p' 
“Old Dobbin” on the scrap heap an attendance at the conve! 
tions the Carriage Builders’ National Association and tl 
Hickory Products’ Association, held this week in Chicago « 
the Hotel LaSalle, would probably dissipate the opini 
promptly. Despite the inroads of the automobile, which ha: 
grown in use enormously from year to year, the men whos 
prosperity depends upon how long “Old Dobbin” can stay ii 
the arena against “gas boats” were a very active and enthu- 
siastic crowd, judging from the association meetings held in 
Chicago. 

“As for the industry which is represented by the delegates 
to this convention,” read a statement of the association activi- 
ties and the present status of the carriage business, “there is 
no gainsaying the fact that it has had some hard knocks dur- 
ing the years since the automobile dawned on the business 
horizon; many factories have gone out of business, but yet 
there are many large and small concerns thruout the country, 
and from all reports they are humming with activity. In the 
sunny South, from Raybun Gap to Tybee Light, factories are 
turning out buggies and people are buying them. A large 
number of builders have entered into the manufacture of com- 
mercial bodies and are making good. In this connection it is 
worth while to call attention to the possibilities of the air- 
plane industry ; no other factories are so well prepared as are 
carriage plants to take hold of the proposition—it is worthy 
of consideration, anyhow. Carriage men should not remain 
idle and supine waiting for a flood of advancement and im- 
provement to run by, but should seize time by the forelock, 
reaping the rewards which come to men of foresight and busi- 
ness acumen,” 

It was the forty-fifth annual of the carriage makers’ ass0- 
ciation and the convention held forth on Tuesday, Wednesday 
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and Thursday. The Hickory Products’ Association held its 
sessions at the same time, the organization being devoted to 
the interests of the wheel manufacturers. An exhibition was 
held during the convention, this being given over to vehicle 
models, new inventions, carriage equipment and materials. 
The convention was largely attended and but few of the dele- 
gates had depressing stories to tell about the carriage busi- 
ness. ’ 


BIG WOODWORKING PLANT CHANGES HANDS 


The biggest deal in the wood manufacturing business in 
Cleveland for some time is the change in control of the 
Theodor Kundtz Co., a cabinet working plant. The control- 
ling interest in this firm has been acquired by the White Sew- 
ing Machine Co. and the White Co., makers of automobiles 
and trucks. Closely allied with these firms is the White 
Tractor Co., altho it has no official connection with the deal. 

The Theodor Kundtz Co., capitalized at $2,000,000, has for 
many years held large contracts from the White interests for 
the manufacture of sewing machine cabinets, automobile and 
truck bodies and automobile wheels. In addition it has a 
large business in church and school furniture. 

The White Co. is incorporated at $3,000,000 and the White 
Sewing Machine Co. at $1,235,000. Theodor Kundtz con- 
tinues as president of the company. W. W. Chase, secretary 
of the White Sewing Machine Co., becomes vice president. 
New directors are A. S. Rodgers, vice president of the White 
Co., and Charles Cosgrove, assistant superintendent. 








GREAT LAKES SHIPS TO AID ‘‘U’’ BOAT FIGHT 


Altho for months the Great Lakes have been losing ships 
to the coastwise trade, the biggest stroke yet in the direction 
of making inland craft convertible to seaboard trade in order 
to help maintain ocean traflic against the ravages of German 
“U” boats is the announcement by the Government that 
steamship companies on the Great Lakes have been asked to 
supply eighty-five vessels for coastwise service. Already 
twelve ships plying between Chicago and other ports have 
been taken, and ten others are now under inspection. The 
Government will be unable to take the largest vessels from 
the Great Lakes because their wide beams will not permit 
their passage thru the Welland Canal, which has a width of 
43 feet. Since the war opened many vessels have been sold 
and gone into coastwise trade, and in the list have been 
many lake boats that have been in the lumber carrying 
trade. 





CANVASS HARDWOOD STOCKS SUITABLE FOR 
WAR PURPOSES 


A special session of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association was held Tuesday at 
the offices of Secretary F. F. Fish in the McCormick Building 
for the purpose of reviewing the situation pertaining to the 
hardwood requirements of the Government in all its branches 
for carrying on the war. ‘The committee endorsed action 
taken recently by Secretary Fish in writing the chairman 
of the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense, 
unreservedly pledging the support of the association and its 
entire facilities to the Government in prosecuting the war, 
and ealling attention to channels thru which the association 
could well serve the nation. It is the desire of the associa- 
tion to acquaint the committee with the exact ability of 
every one of its members to supply hardwood requirements 
for war purposes. The association has as yet received no 
reply to its letter addressed to Chairman Downman, pre- 
sumably because of illness which has kept him away from 
his duties much of the time recently, and the committee de- 
cided to take no further action pending a reply. The com- 
mittee gave consideration to a report of a canvass which 
has been made by Secretary Fish among the association mem- 
bers in Chicago, St, Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, showing that no less than 375,000,000 feet of dry 
hardwoods were in wholesale yards, a considerable part of 
which was suitable for war requirements of the Govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Fish told the members of the executive committee 
that since the last annual convention held in Chicago in 
June, twenty-nine applications for membership in the asso- 
ciation had been made and action was taken on these. This 
is the largest number of membership applications ever made 
within a period of three months following an annual of the 
association, which is indicative of association growth. A 
financial report submitted showed that the association’s bank 
surplus on Sept. 1 of this year was $23,426.30 and that 
there is no association indebtedness. It will be recalled 
that at the annual in June the association voted to subscribe 
for $10,000 of the first Liberty Loan bonds, and members 
of the executive committee expressed themselves favorably 
toward subscribing for additional bonds in the second Liberty 
Loan, the association’s finances being in such excellent shape. 
Those who attended the meeting were John M. Woods, of 
Boston, Mass., president of the association and chairman of 
the committee; T. M. Brown, of Louisville, Ky., Theodore 
Fathauer, of Chicago, C. H. Burnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., and 
Secretary Fish. The only member absent was E, V. Babcock, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BOOSTERS HOLD 
CONVENTION 


The work of community development took a step forward 
as a result of the third annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organization, which was held at the 
Congress Hotel in Chieago on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. The organization comprises commercial 
club secretaries of smaller cities and towns as well as large 
centers and almost three hundred such officials from all parts 
of country were in attendance. There were group meetings 





as well as the main sessions, and some of the subjects dis- . 


cussed and the speakers were: “The Small Town Commer- 
cial Organization—What Can it Do?’ J. F. Leopold, secre- 
tary of the Athens (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce ; “Organiza- 
tion Service for Retailers,’ Lee H. Bierce, secretary of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Association of Commerce; ‘Factors in 
Securing Factories,” Dennis F, Howe, Utica (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce ; ‘‘How Far Does the Commercial Club Represent 
the People of the Community ?” Vincent S. Stevens, secretary 
Akron (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce; ‘Transportation Prob- 
lems—How Shall They Be Dealt With?’ D. P. Chindblom, 
manager of the traffic bureau of the Rochester (N.,Y.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and “Agricultural and Commercial Coépera- 
tion,” Clyde W. Graves, secretary of the Grand Forks (N. D.) 
Commercial Club. 

On Wednesday the visiting secretaries were guests of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce at the weekly luncheon of 
its ways and means committee at the Hotel LaSalle and on 
the evening previous Harry A. Wheeler, Federal food ad- 
ministrator for Illinois and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States told the members in an 
address that the quickest and surest way of defeating Ger- 
many was by placing an embargo on all food supplies to 
neutral nations, as to make Germany submit from her plan 
to conquer the world she must be starved. 


BIG NORTHERN PLANT WIPED OUT BY FIRE 


E. A. Engler, president of the E, A. Engler Lumber Co., left 
for the North Tuesday after receiving word that the mill and 
storage yard of the company at Baudette, Wis., had been 
wiped out by fire Monday afternoon. The Engler company is 
one of the large white pine operators in the North. Its mill 
was not only completely destroyed but 25,000,000 feet of 
white pine, norway and spruce lumber were burned. Before 
leaving Mr. Engler said that the loss would probably reach 
$250,000 on the mill and $750,000 on the lumber, this not 
fully covered by insurance. Reports from mill officials to 
Mr. Engler stated that the entire plant as well as lumber and 
lath yards burned and that practically nothing had been 
saved. The fire is said to have been caused from brush fires, 
which with high winds became so bad that mill and town 
people could not save the plant from being attacked. The 
fire got its start at 3 o’clock Monday afternoon, starting in 
the east part of the lumber yard, and then swept north and 
west. 

Mr. Engler said that undoubtedly the plant would be re- 
built as promptly as possible, as the company had a fifteen 
years’ cut remaining and that approximately 30,000,000 feet 
of logs were still back from the mill this season and not logged 
out. He said the loss would be a severe one despite heavy in- 
surance, and that the lumber burned represented as fine a 
stock of pine, norway and spruce as could be found in the 
North. 


CAIRO, (ILL.) PLANT UNDER NEW NAME 


Announcement is made by the Portsmouth Veneer & Panel 
Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio, that its Cairo (Ill.) plant is now 
being operated under the name of the Inman Veneer & Panel 
Co. The company manufactures thin lumber, veneers, glued 
up stock and drawer fronts, and its yard is at Mound City. 








RETURNS FROM EXTENSIVE WEST COAST TRIP 


That chaotic labor conditions on the west Coast are slowly 
but gradually improving, tho lack of labor will handicap mills 
for coming months, was the word brought by R. G. Hutchins, 
treasurer and manager of the Hutchins Lumber & Storage 
Co., which has offices in the Great Northern Building and 
yard at One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Street and Western 
Avenue, who returned this week from a six weeks’ tour of the 
west Coast. Tho the I. W. W. has created havoc thruout the 
Coast country, the degree of seriousness varies with local 
conditions, resting in a great measure, said Mr. Hutchins, on 
how much backbone local authorities had in dealing with 
striking millmen. Now that the wet season is on, with cold 
weather not far off, millmen 
find it easier to get men back 
to their places because the 
workers are more eager for 
jobs. Citing Portland as an 
instance of where the I. W. W. 
forces were weak because the 
city possessed a mayor who 
would not tolerate typical I. 
W.W. tactics, Mr. Hutchins said 
there were many reverse condi- 
tions because local officers de- 
sired to play politics instead of 
insisting on law observance. 

Speaking of conditions at 
the mills—and surely Mr. 
Hutchins ought to know, hav- 
ing visited 150 plants—he said 
that fir for ship building pur- 
poses and other special cutting 
is strong and will be strong 
for months, while yard stocks, 
especially dimension lumber, 
are not active. However, millmen preferred to hold on to 
their dimension stocks and other yard lumber than to force 
the market, he found, believing that later on there is going 
to be a much improved demand for general building lumber 
thruout the territory where fir is the predominating con- 
struction wood. Any mill having timbers and clear cutting 
could easily obtain a handsome price for the stocks, he said, 
which is another reason why mill men are in a mood to re- 
frain from pushing yard stocks on a market that now does 
not want to absorb them, and thereby force the market down- 
ward. Clear fir stocks are badly broken. Many mills are 
busy cutting ship timbers for boats and gradually the Coast 
country is getting to be a big boat building center, several 
yards which will employ hundreds of men just beginning to 
get into shape to construct ships that will help beat the kaiser 
and his submarines. 

Relative to spruce and the ability of the Government and 
the Allies to obtain enough for airplane purposes, Mr. 
Hutchins expressed the belief that not enough spruce is ob- 
tainable for all the requirements, despite the high price for 
airplane spruce that the Government has fixed. Spruce mills 
also obtain big prices for the remainder of the log that can 
not be used for airplane material, a condition that keeps 
spruce from being any sort of factor in the local market at 
present. Most of the spruce for airplane purposes is being 
shipped to cutup plants in the East and there is manufac- 
tured into airplane stocks or shipped abroad for the needs of 
the allied governments. Mr. Hutchins said that there is 
a big demand for boards, this coming from all sorts of indus- 
tries, and that low grade stocks for box and crating purposes 
can pot cover the existing demand. For an enormous apple 
crop in the producing valleys in eastern Washington and Ore- 
gon the apple box requirements alone are placing the mills in 
a position to dispose of most their low grade stocks that are 
suitable for box making. 

Mr. Hutchins also visited some of the Inland Empire mills 
and found there not only low stocks but mill men unable to 
get near the log supply that they did last year. Box cars 
are seemingly plentiful everywhere but there is a growing 
scarcity for flat cars and gondolas. The company at its ex- 
tensive storage yard in Chicago not only has a big stock of 
timbers, but Mr. Hutchins while away insured early shipments 
that will permit the company to go into the fall and winter 
as well equipped as any concern in this territory to cover 
needs for west Coast material. 





R. G. HUTCHINS, OF 
CHICAGO 





FOREST ENGINEER ON TRIP FOR INFORMATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Association of 
Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast, left Seattle for 
the East Saturday to be gone several weeks, and while absent 
will visit the Government’s Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and look into such questions as wood preserva- 
tion, timber testing, distillation, wood pulp and kiln drying. 
He will try to arrange some kiln drying experiments for fir, 
spruce, cedar and hemlock lumber in the West, in connection 
with some operating plant, so the results will be practical 
from the fact they were taken in the course of actual lum- 
bering operations. Mr. Goss will visit Chicago and while 
there will present to J. H. Waterman, superintendent of the 
wood treating plants of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad and former president of the American Wood Pre- 





servers’ Association, a set of lantern slides which Mr. Goss 
has prepared for him. They will serve to illustrate a lecture 
Mr. Waterman gives entitled “From Tree to Track” and will 
tell the story of the improved methods of creosoting western 
lumber and also give the results of tests of fir stringers and 
of fir railroad material. Mr. Goss will spend some time in 
the car manufacturing shops in Chicago to secure informa- 
tion to determine the most efficient type of box cars to be 
built. He will secure all the data possible bearing on the 
building of cars of Douglas fir, with the object of pointing 
out to the railroads how, by using fir in place of the heavier 
material that requires more motive power to transport, they 
will save annually a large amount of money. 





RAILROAD STATEMENT ON WHEAT AND 
COTTON SHIPMENTS 


In an official statement issued by the Railroads’ War Board, 
dwelling upon ways thru which shippers may codperate with 
the carriers in maintaining transportation conditions up to 
as efficient degree as possible under existing burdens imposed 
by the war, it is pointed out that farmers, now that the Gov- 
ernment has fixed the price of wheat, have no object worth 
while in holding the crop, and in fact are losers because the 
farmer saves interest and his crop, if held, deteriorates. The 
appeal is a strong one to farmers to send their wheat to mar- 
ket now while the weather remains good and transportation 
is easier, so that when cold weather comes with a natural 
lessening of railroad efficiency the roads will not. have such a 
traffic burden. The statement also pointed out that cotton 
shippers should fill cars to capacity. Instructions have been 
issued that with the fall cotton movement coming shippers 
are prohibited to load less than 65 bales per car, and should 
load as many more as the size of the car will permit. Such 
a notice has been sent to all buyers of cotton, with a request 
that they place orders for equipmént on a basis computed on 
the 65 bales per car. In the Southwest and Mississippi delta 
districts the average car will load 65 bales of cotton, while 
in the southeast the average car will load 75 bales. 

The point is made that in the South lumbermen are espe- 
cially affected thru the way that cotton is shipped, and lum- 
bermen will do themselves a good turn as well, as will ship- 
pers generally, should they use all their influence in seeing 
that railroad regulations are strictly observed by the cotton 
shippers. In most parts of the country lumbermen may also 
be influential in convincing the farmer that now that the 
Government has fixed a price he has nothing to gain but 
something to lose thru holding back his wheat. 





BIG CONCERN EQUIPPED TO SELL DESPITE FIRE 


Despite the recent disastrous fire at the plant of the Red 
River Lumber Co., at Westwood, Cal., the company is able to 
take orders and deliver stock in nearly the same volume as 
before the fire, according to an announcement to the trade 
made by Manager R. F. Pray from the company’s plant at 
Westwood. The fire, which burned several million feet of 
lumber, started at 3 a. m. on September 17 and was discovered 
vy watchmen in the main part of the lumber yard. The fire 
fighters managed to save a quarter of the lumber in pile and 
the plant. While the fire will cause some inconvenience for 
a while, says Manager Pray, the company is still in fine shape 
to take care of its trade. All the plant is in operation, in- 
cluding the dry kilns and the organization is intact. The 
Red River Lumber Co., which has its main offices at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is one of the largest manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine and maintains a branch office 
and extensive storage yard in Chicago at 2221 South Ashland 
Avenue. H. T. Fall is Chicago manager. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Sept. 19 to Sept. 25, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
2,136,000 feet of lumber and 6,900 ties to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—450,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Louis Pahlow, from Nahma, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—400,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer I. W. Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

‘ Sept. 19—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 210,000 
eet. 

Sept. 21—Schooner Lucy A. Simpson, Drummonds Island, 
Mich., 6,900 ties, 

Sept. 22—Steamer Maggie Marshall, Nahma, Mich., 300,- 
000 feet. 

, Sept. 23—Steamer I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
eet. 

Sept. 24—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 251,000 
feet ; schooner Delta, Masonville, Mich., 310,000 feet ; steamer 
Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 450,000 feet. 

Sept. 25—Steamer W. J. Carter, Wells, Mich., 245,000 feet. 

















LUMBERMEN SUGGEST CHANGES IN RAIL- 
ROAD’S PURCHASES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—On the occasion‘ of the visit to 
Seattle for the first time of L. N. Hopkins, of Chicago, general 
purchasing agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, and thru the instrumentality of C. E. Patten, president, 
and Ed, R. Hogg, sales manager, of the Atlas Lumber Co., a 
luncheon was given to Mr. Hopkins at the Rainier Club last 
Wednesday. A number of Seattle lumber manufacturers were 
in attendance and after they had had the pleasure of a visit 
with Mr. Hopkins and had enjoyed the luncheon a little time 
was devoted to discussing the class of material that this road 
buys. Suggestions were made to Mr. Hopkins where changes 
in the specifications would save the company considerable in 
buying material and make the orders more desirable for Coast 
mill concerns. The result was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three, with Mr. Patten as chairman, to present the 
suggestions to Mr. Hopkins in writing, thru J. F. Rothschild, 
Pacific lumber agent of the Burlington, who is located in 
Seattle. 

Mr. Hopkins has been with the Burlington thirty-three 
years and for nearly thirteen years has been general pur- 
chasing agent. He will return east by the way of Oakland, 
Cal., where he has relatives residing. The Burlington has 
for years used fir almost exclusively in its car construction 
and for general building purposes, and it therefore has a 
warm spot in the hearts of the lumbermen of western Wash- 
ington. 


NEW BULLETIN OF MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, has just 
issued a new bulletin to which it gives the title of “Dollars 
at Work.” ‘This booklet catalogs the locomotives, rails, ma- 
chinery and equipment of various sorts which this company 
is offering. It is of handy size, conveniently arranged, and 
should be in the possession of every lumber concern that buys 
railroad equipment, log loaders and skidders, wire rope, or 
any of the “thousand and one” items that the Zelnicker 
company carries in stock. In writing the company for this 
booklet ask for Bulletin 220. 
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Less &itaa Shipments 


REDWOOD 


Eastern buyers can now get any quantity of 
Redwood lumber they need from our Chicago 
Warehouse. Always remember you buy it 
right when you buy of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 








Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Gang and Band Sawed 


SOFT SHORT ‘rar) ellow P ine 




















4 VA Do You Know That 


| 24 Inch Red 
a Cedar Shingies 


Make a Superior Siding ? 





/ The introduction of these magnificent shingles into 
a locality invariably produces a big trade for them. 


We Make 
B 8-16x24” Royals 
eaver 9-16x24” Imperials 
Be the First to Handle Them 
in Your Locality! 


We ship all grades of Premium Shingles in one car 
at slight additional expense. 


North Coast Lumber Products 


Douglas Fir—Cedar—Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Timbers and Yard Stock. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers.”’ 


Salesmen Wanted. 1151-2 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















MANUFACTURERS 





We Have a Good Transit 


Line of 


XXXXX No. 1 B C Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 
of Mixed Cars of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XX BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XXX B C Clears 6-2—16” 
4x45 &6" BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Write for prices. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


EXPORTERS 
SudaddIHs 














MERCHANTS 











Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in ss 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
and Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. ¢ 





White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 














(Continued from Page 59) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 25.—Some large items of Government business have 
been consummated during the last week and some lines have 
been so busy that the total volume of business will compare 
favorably with the biggest, notwithstanding that building 
work, which usually swells the volume, is still inactive. 
Wholesalers are still doing more Government business than 
any other kind and are bidding on a lot more, directly or in- 
directly for the Government or war work. ‘The business of 
the average retail yard is not as active as it has been, but 
the wholesalers are very busy. Ship building continues to 
swell in volume. The New York Shipbuilding Co. is now 
building two new ways to the south of those it is now using, 
as none of the present ones are big enough to accommodate 
the two enormous battle cruisers the concern is about to 
build for the United States Navy. Work has been begun on 
the biggest dry dock in the world, which will be located at 
the League Island navy yard. The Hog Island yard is well 
started. New work in the ship yards at Chester, Camden 
and Cornwells is coming on rapidly and preparations are 
being made for still more. Contracts have been let for 100 
submarine chasers. Labor troubles in the ship yards seem 
to be generally settled, at least for the time being, and if 
material can be gotten fast enough there is a season of great 
activity ahead of them and the lumber they will use will set 
a new record for volume in this part of the country. 

The railroads are asking for bids on a lot of lumber and are 
good buyers. Most of the larger industrial plants are using 
a full quota of lumber and the box makers have a hard time 
to fill the requirements of the manufacturers and shippers. 
The furniture and trim men are busy and are buying heavily. 
General business is good with manufacturers and jobbers, and 
even the retail stores are beginning to feel the coming holi- 
day season, as many are making Christmas purchases for the 
boys across the ocean. Every line that uses lumber is in good 
shape except dwelling construction, and this is in an encour- 
aging condition because of the scarcity of apartments and 
houses to rent, the idle ones being less in number, according 
to reports, than at any other time in years. 

The feature of last week’s realty market was the activity 
in ground for improvement and it looks as tho dwelling work 
would soon be as active as a serious scarcity of labor, bad 
transportation and limited supplies of materials would allow. 

The hardwood market is firm and indications point to a 
lessening supply, which will soon mean still higher prices. 
Oak, both plain and quartered, is in strong demand at high 
prices, as are also all kinds of hardwood flooring and most 
items of maple, ash and basswood. Cherry, chestnut of the 
middle and lower grades, birch, beech and gum are in demand 
that takes all immediate offerings at good prices. Poplar 
ean still be had plentifully but holds its price well. Mahog- 
any and the fancy woods are at a premium and their veneers 
bring very high prices in this market. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion about the coming market for white pine, as 
some dealers claim that they will have good stocks at Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo for the winter, while others say navigation 
will close with less there than last winter. At present the 
local market for white pine is strong, especially in the barn 
and box grades. Spruce is scarce and prices are high. Hem- 
lock is not plentiful and prices continue unlisted. Cypress 
demand is good and prices are firm. Longleaf and North 
Carolina timbers are in strong demand at firm prices. Box 
lumber is strong and flooring is in fair call, but 2-inch sizes 
are a surplus and are bringing quite a little less than the rest 
of the line. The lath and shingle market is feeling its usual 
seasonal depression, accentuated by a decreased demand from 
smaller volume of building. 

George E. Lippincott, the wholesaler, son of and successor 
to the late Robert C. Lippincott, has felt the call of his coun- 
try and has left his business in the able hands of Mr. Gaskill 
while he assists in the purchase of spruce for airplanes, at 
Washington. 

The Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. has moved its offices from 
708-9 Widener Building to suite 636 of the same building, 
where it will have much needed room, better light and pleas- 
anter conditions. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 25.—There is not enough building business in Pitts- 
burgh to make itself felt in the lumber industry just now. 
The bulk of the trade is confined to the manufacturing lines, 
along with Government needs. In some instances this trade 
seemed to feel the effect of a quieting influence for a time. 
Last week, however, several of the larger Pittsburgh lumber 
companies reported a gain in interest and in volume of buying 
that has stimulated things, and with the coming of fall it is 
believed that, in spite of lack of retail trade and general 
building, a brisk movement of varied stocks will take place. 
The unsettled prices in hemlock and yellow pine is reported 
as one of the features of the last week, but car supply is 
waning and that is expected to check the downward tendency 
of values. 

Retail lumbermen, especially those interested in the building 
trades, are the ones reporting improved conditions. It is 
noted, too, that buying of lumber, except where it is confined 
to items of surplusage at large mills, shows a firm tone. 
There are practically no concessions offered for any business 
where mixed cars are called for. The return to Pittsburgh 
of several of the lumber trade from western and northwestern 
trips showed a uniform view of the situation in the white 
pine country. Shortage of men and cars is steadily tighten- 
ing up the supply of stocks, and a prediction of a famine in 
white pine is frequently made. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports a better shipping situa- 
tion and the lifting of embargoes at places where stocks have 
been badly needed. The eastern demand is broad and un- 
broken, in spite of the slight disturbances in values in the 
Southwest, say officials of the company. Mill production 
at the Cheat Haven plant of this company is increasing 
steadily and the new equipment there is meeting the best 


estimates. 
NEW YORK 


Sept. 25.—The volume of business holds well but it is con- 
fined to fewer sources and wholesalers report little business 
coming from the suburban yards. The building 
situation all thru this section is not at all conducive to much 
activity and the smaller yards are not getting very much of 
the larger business that is booked from Government and 
large industrial sources. Retailers located near Jersey City, 
Paterson, Passaic and other such points in New Jersey as 
well as cities of like character in other sections of the mar- 
ket are busy with special business from factory and munition 
sources and this to a large extent overcomes the dullness from 
building operations. As a matter of fact many yards cater- 
ing to this class of business are doing a larger volume of 
business than for many years. 

Prices, especially for spruce and northern woods, continue 
high, there being another $4 advance on the spruce base. 
Some sizes last week brought fancy prices, one order for 
5/4x9-inch being booked at $49. With yards getting little 





new business from house building operations, many orders 
continue to come from large industrial sources especially for 
munition purposes, many factories finding it necessary to ex.. 
tend their plants and good sized orders are in the market for 
early shipment. This class of purchasing will overcome to 
a large extent the effect of the completion of cantonment 
orders which are now well under way and as soon as there 
are new developments, little new business can be expected 
from cantonment sources for some weeks. Indirect busi- 
ness, however, on Government contracts centinues to be very 
large especially from box makers and the opinion prevails 
that the coming few months will see a large amount of orders 
from box makers. 

R. H. Fenn, who has been in charge of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co.’s office at Grand Central Terminal for some months, 
will leave next week for Tacoma, Wash., the company’s head- 
quarters. Owing to the many unusual difficulties hindering 
the production on the Coast of fir doors and kindred products, 
and because the company’s factories have been shut down on 
account of the strike, it has been determined to close the 
New York office temporarily. 

John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
spent a few days in town last week looking over the yellow 
pine situation and visiting among his numerous customers in 
this section. Mr. Kaul says that the demand for yellow pine 
holds up well and that prices are strong, so there is little 
prospect of any concessions being made during the coming 


few months. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 26.—A splendid lumber business is being enjoyed 
here. The movement of southern lumber here has been 
much improved by the issuance of special permits by the New 
Haven Railroad. Tho there still obtains more than the usual 
summer and fall quiet in dwelling house construction there 
are some wholesalers who think they see a slight improve- 
ment in that line. The way that this deficiency is counter- 
acted by government and industrial demand is especially 
gratifying when one considers the height of prices and the 
practical certainty that they may climb still higher next year. 

The Government continues a great customer, requiring still 
much more lumber for the Ayer cantonment, for storehouse 
construction in other places, magazines, wooden airplane 
parts, motor trucks etc. No small item of the Government 
requirements is for boxing material for shipment of munitions 
and of foods. The great boost in the wooden ship building in- 
dustry is benefiting local dealers, who find much demand from 
the ship yards and many inquiries for spars, and for spruce 
for staging and frames, and for other woods now being used 
in ship construction. The retailers are not having so good 
a trade in comparison as the wholesalers, but some of them 
note a slightly better demand for frames. 

The three masted schooner Cora M., lumber laden from 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., to New York, was wrecked off Chat- 
ham a few days ago. Its lumber cargo, consigned to New 
York, was valued at $6,000. 

The State tax commissioner has announced that the cor- 
poration tax rate this year will be the highest in the history 
of the commonwealth, amounting to $19.47, and that the 
State’s revenue from the business corporation tax will show 
a very material increase over the receipts for 1916, which 
totaled $5,740,352.57. The State attorney-general a few days 
ago petitioned the supreme court to enjoin a number of cor- 
porations from further doing business in this State unless 
they file a tax return with the State tax commissioner, On 
the list of corporations were the Eastern Lumber Co., the 
Holden Lumber Co., the Perley R. Eaton Lumber Co. and the 
Yarmouth Export Lumber Co. Undoubtedly these corpora- 
tions will file the returns in time to prevent their being en- 
joined. 

Building and engineering operations in New England for 
the period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 19, 1917, show a slight fall- 
ing off from operations for the corresponding period of 1916. 
The figures are: 1917, $146,317,000; 1916, $146,636,000 ; 
1915, $124,898,000 ; 1914, $124,502,000. 

Lumber dealers here hope to get some business from the 
expenditure of $750,000 just authorized for the improvement 
of the arsenal at Watertown, Mass. Considerable spruce will 
be needed for fireproof concrete construction there. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sept. 24.—Six Cleveland lumber dealers who returned from 
the recent Chicago convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association reported that they were very much en- 
thused with the possibilities of the new organization and 
sanguine as to the results that may be expected in the inter- 
ests of retail lumbermen. 

George Ginn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Co., has been 
spending most of his time all summer serving on the selective 
service board of Cleveland district No. 5. 

Arch C. Klumph, prominent Cleveland lumberman, is giv- 
ing a large part of his time in assisting the Government 
Secret Service department in Cleveland. He is president of 
the Cleveland branch, National Security League. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Sept. 25.—For the first time this season stock is beginning 
to show signs of accumulation in some of the wholesale yards 
in the Tonawandas. The greater part of the lumber that is 
going into the yards, tho, is of the better grades, and dealers 
are not expecting any great surplus in the lower grades of 
any kind of lumber that can be worked into boxes and other 
uses and purposes for the Government, at the close of naviga- 
tion. The general opinion prevails among lumber whole- 
salers at the Tonawandas that there will be a greater en- 
deavor than ever before to get shipments forward by rail 
during the winter to fill out those items which give indica- 
tion already of being short the greater part of the winter, 
due to the heavy demand that is expected to prevail as long 
as the Government continues in the market for war supplies. 

Wholesalers state that there is little doubt that there will 
be less boats available for carrying lumber on the lakes next 
season than heretofore, basing their opinion on the pressing 
demands of the Government for such tonnage as the lumber 
fléet on the lakes at the present time can furnish in the 
coastwise trade. 

When the vote on the referendum, passed recently by the 
Lake Seamen’s Union at Chicago, calling a strike on Oct. 
1 unless the Lake Carriers’ Association and other associa- 
tions of vessel owners grant an advance in pay to the seamen, 
was counted at the local of the union last night, all but four 
of the 106 votes cast were found in favor of the referandum. 
Local vessel owners seem to be sternly opposed to granting 
the increase but the general belief is expressed that the de- 
mands of the union will be met in view of the need of tonnage 
and the probable increase in freight rates to overcome the 
additional expense to which the owners will be put in oper- 
ating their boats. 

In its attempt to provide more homes for the increasing 
population of the Tonawandas the housing committee is 
working out an arrangement whereby it will be possible for 
almost any person desiring to build to own his home. It is 
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planned to furnish the necessary funds to build a home for 
any person who will provide himself with a building lot. The 
money which the trade organization proposes to furnish will 
be for the construction of the dwelling only and the owner 
will be required to give a mortgage on his home to insure the 
payment of the loan. 

William C. Hubman, of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, hav- 
ing been defeated by a narrow margin for the nomination for 
mayor of Tonawanda on both the Republican and Democratic 
tickets, at the primary election Wednesday, is being urged by 
leading citizens to run on a citizens’ ticket that is to be 
placed in the field at the approaching election. Mr. Hubman 
has expressed his willingness to run for mayor on the ticket. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 26.—Only one lumber cargo arrived here last week, 
the barge A. Stewart bringing 1,000,000 feet of white pine 
for G. Elias & Bro. Lake receipts of shingles for the week 
were 1,222,000. 

3uilding permits last week numbered sixty-five, with thirty- 
two frame dwellings. The total cost of permits was $119,600. 
Krom present indications September will run considerably 
behind the figures of that month last year. 

The annual gymkhana of the Buffalo Automobile Club was 
held at the clubhouse at Clarence last Saturday, with an at- 
tendance of over 2,000. Among the judges of the races were 
A. W. Kreinheder, I. N. Stewart and C. Walter Betts, 

O. BE. Yeager spent most of last week in attendance at the 
convention of the National Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic 
City, being a delegate from the local organization. 

The movement to raise a large sum in this city for soldier’s 
libraries, in charge of William Warren Smith, president of 
the Tunesassa Lumber Co., gave the downtown section a thrill 
on Tuesday, when five airplanes dropped printed matter from 
a height of about a mile, incidentally looping-the-loop for 
good measure, The machines started from the hangars of 
the naval flying school organized by Ganson Depew, Frank 
H. Goodyear and others some months ago. 

The newly-incorporated McNeil Lumber Corporation is 
moving this week from the present quarters at 98 River Street 
to the corner of Fillmore and Delevan avenues, where a new 
office building and sheds have been erected. <A mill will also 
be placed in operation. This company is the outgrowth of the 
MeNeil Lumber Co., long conducted by Peter McNeil and his 
son, C. Ashton MeNeil. 

W. L. Morley has returned from a month’s trip thru Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana in the interest of Mixer & 
Co., finding much car shortage, especially in the cypress 
territory. 

Fred W. Knight, who covers eastern territory for the Rock 
Island (1ll.) Sash & Door Works, reports that some improve- 
ment is shown in door trade in certain sections, tho the ex- 
treme East is not so busy as the middle West. Factory doors 
are in good demand, with some shortage of stock, including 
cypress. 

The A. J. Elias campaign for mayor is getting advertising 
in newspapers, street cars and motion-picture houses, besides 
liberal speech-making. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 25.—The Minnesota timber board has secured from 
its cruisers lists of the tracts of timber burned over last 
spring, which will be offered at public sale Oct. 30, and 
should be cut this winter to save the timber from deteriora- 





tion. It is expected that about 100,000,000 feet will be of- 
fered. Owing to the scarcity and high price of labor, it is 


feared that bidding will be light and that the timber will 
bring poor prices. 

The Mississippi River at Minneapolis, above the new high 
dam, is being cleared of dead head logs which were a menace 
to navigation in the lake above the dam. The lock gates 
were opened and the lake drained to facilitate removal of the 
logs from the channel and from the sluice gates, which have 
been badly clogged by them. 

Charles Van Pelt, representative here of the Ferry-Baker 
Tumber Co., is still at Asbury Hospital, recovering from in- 
juries received in an automobile accident. He has not yet 
been able to see his friends, absolute quiet having been 
prescribed for him, but is improving rapidly. E. G. Flinn, 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., injured in the 
same accident, has left the hospital and is completing his 
recovery at home. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., visited here a few days ago with his 
son, Prentice Bloedel, who was on his way to enter Yale. 
Mr. Bloedel expected to visit Washington and investigate the 
probable Government demand for lumber before returning 
west, 

Arthur R. Rogers, president of the Rogers Lumber Co., of 
this city, will take charge of the Liberty bond campaign for 
the ninth Federal reserve district. Mr. Rogers recently was 
drafted to take charge of the Red Cross organization for the 
Northwest, but the demand for him to handle the new Liberty 
loan drive for the district was so strong that the Red Cross 
was persuaded to release him for the time at least. Mr. 
Rogers is giving practically all his time to patriotic service. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Sept. 25.—Trade has fallen off considerably. Merchants 
are not getting nearly as many orders or inquiries as 
they have been in the last three months. Business on old 
orders, however, is fairly active, which will keep plants 
quite busy. But ultimately the merchants will catch up 
with these orders and there is no doubt that the market 
will then be in a very deflated state. Naturally a lot of 
the dullness to the Canadian lumber market has been 
caused by the practical cessation of orders for shell boxes. 
This part of Canada is not so fortunate as the coastal 
districts where recently there has been quite a boom in 
the ship building industry. 

While local lumber dealers hesitate to feel pessimistic, 
as it is not their nature to be, yet most of them agree 
with Phil C. Walker, of the Sheppard & Morse Lumber Co., 
that conditions can hardly improve for another three 
months at least.. As to the woods prospects it is. stated 
that lumbering men will go into camp operations on an 
even larger scale than ever before, provided—and here is 
the great problem—they can obtain the labor. Labor is 
very scarce around here now and will be even more so 
when the first quota of men to be called up under the 
military service act have been withdrawn from their civil 
occupations. Conservatively estimated, there are only 50 
percent of the men needed for the bush operations avail- 
able now. 

The annual convention of the Trades and Labor Con- 
sress of Canada was held during the whole of last week 
in‘ Ottawa, delegates representing the organized trades in 
every part of the Dominion being in-attendance. It has 
been well known that the trade unionists of this country 
are’ against the conscription of man power, and particu- 
larly so because no attempt has been made by the Fed- 
eral Government to conscript wealth. At the convention 
&® year ago in Toronto the congress passed a resolution 


against conscription and this stand was reaffirmed at the 
convention here last week, but the delegates refused to 
endorse a resolution that the workers of Canada oppose 
the enforcement of the conscription law by a general 
strike of all the organized laboring men in Canada. While 
the vote against conscription was 136 to 106 the following 
rider was added to the resolution finally adopted: ‘This 
congress is emphatically opposed to any development in 
the enforcement of this legislation which will make for in- 
dustrial conscription or the interference with the trade 
union movement, in the taking care of the interests of 
the organized workers of this Dominion.” 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Sept. 24.—Fraser Companies (Ltd.) is now the biggest 
lumber concern in eastern Canada. The new corporation, 
operating under a Dominion charter, has absorbed Donald 
Fraser & Sons (Ltd.), Fraser Lumber Co, (Ltd.), and another 
Fraser concern in Quebec Province. It has three large mills 
in New Brunswick and four in Quebec, and is building a great 
pulp and paper mill at Edmundston, N. B. This will prob- 
ably be completed before next May and will employ 400 men. 
It will turn out 120 tons a day, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of news paper. The plant covers six acres. 

New Brunswick operators are preparing to send logging 
crews into the woods, but the cut this winter will be much 
smaller than usual. It is believed the price of lumber will 
stay up for several years, but such large quantities are held 
because tonnage can not be got for shipment that the cut this 
winter will be reduced. There has been a sharp increase in 
prices in the New England market for spruce, and larger 
shipments are being made, chiefly by rail; but this will not 
greatly reduce the total stock which awaits shipments across 
the Atlantic. The British Government has not yet released 
any ships for this trade, and there is no prospect of getting 
them this year. In spite of everything, however, the feeling 
in the lumber trade is still cheerful, for there is full con- 
fidence in an active market before another year has passed. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 24.—A new record is being made each month in log 
production, and July with its 176,863,173 feet reaches a total 
far in excess of any month of last year and greater than any 
other month in 1917. This total is made up as follows: 
Douglas fir, 52,720,252 feet; red cedar, 79,202,074 feet; 
spruce, 13,830,812 feet; hemlock, 12,847,639 feet; balsam, 
1,392,170 feet; yellow pine, 8,559,343 feet; white pine, 
1,446,087 feet ; jack pine, 205,389 feet ; larch, 6,290,016 feet ; 
yellow cedar, 2,448 feet; cottonwood, 366,903 feet. The 
total logs scaled during the first seven months of 1917 is 771,- 
293,230 feet, an increase of 47 percent over the amount for 
the corresponding period of last year, when the total was 
525,138,000 feet. Not only is the production much greater, 
but prices for logs are higher than a year ago, so that the 
value of the timber product will be considerably larger than 
in 1916. 

F. L. Nash, formerly of the American Lumber Co., Seattle, 
is the new secretary of the Shingle Agency of B. C., succeed- 
ing R. Hyde, who has taken the position of sales manager for 
the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Eburne. 

H. R. MacMillan, former chief forester of British Columbia, 
but who entered the manufacturing end of the business as 
assistant manager of the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Chemainus, has resigned. 

H. W. Baillie, president of the Canadian Airplane Co., 
Toronto, is on the Coast investigating the question of spruce 
supply. He went north to the spruce districts. He said that 
much spruce from Washington and Quebec is being used for 
airplane work, but the British Columbia material, with its 
greater length and greater diameter is exactly what was 
wanted. 

W. A. Anstie, managing director of the Forest Mills of 
British Columbia and president of the Revelstoke Board of 
Trade, is a candidate for Federal political honors and will 
oppose R. F. Green, Government candidate in the West 
Kootenay riding. If elected, Mr. Anstie will, make an able 
representative for lumbermen, as he is very familiar with all 
conditions in the industry on this Coast. 

Japanese paper manufacturers are getting ready to take a 
large quantity of sulphite pulp from British Columbia, and 
reports received by the Government are that an enormous 
plant is being erected at Tokio for the manufacture of paper 
products, the cost to be $2,500,000. The construction is by 
arrangement with the Japanese Government. 

There is a fair volume of shingle business, but not quite up 
to expectations. The greatest strength is shown in perfec- 
tions. Prices remain the same: Perfections, $4.15 to $4.20; 
Eurekas, $3.95 to $4; XXXXX, $3.50 to $3.60; XXX, $2.80 
to $3.05. Bolts are still a scarce article at $9 and $10; 
shingle cedar is quoted at about $15. 

As a result of forest fires in the Kootenay district, which 
have now been extinguished by the fall rains, the Kootenay 
Shingle Co. lost about 2,500 cords of bolts, representing the 
season’s cut. 

Because a tiny insect, the product of a white moth, has 
eaten the nutriment out of fir and spruce cones, Boyd Norton, 
of the forestry department, Ottawa, who is on the Coast, will 
have difficulty in getting seeds of these trees to be sent to 
Scotland. Following him up is J. M. Swan, of the entomo- 
logical department, Ottawa, who is after the insect. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 24.—Another week has passed without any material 
change in the yellow pine market. Even tho there has been 
a decline lately, the market is still far better than it was a 
few years ago and the lumbermen apparently are not ready 
to complain. The slide in prices is not universal—some com- 
panies had large order files and so far have not found it 
necessary to cut prices. While yard trade is rather slow, 
the timber market and the demand for special cuttings are 
very strong, and there seems to be no let-up in the call. 
There is still a great quantity of army material moving. 
With many aviation camps to be built, the mills expect much 
more of this Government business, 

Many buyers lately have apparently been holding off on 
lumber orders, expecting a reduction in prices, but some 
weeks hence many of them, in the opinion of dealers here, 
will be clamoring for stocks. <A car shortage is expected, 
and when this begins a scramble by lumber buyers is looked 
for. Locally, building activities are fast improving. 

Hardwood timber land assessments in Rapides Parish, in 
which several large lumber companies operate, with head- 
quarters especially at Alexandria, have been raised by the 
board of State affairs as follows: Class A from $16, the 
figure fixed by the assessor, to $22; class B from $13 to $15; 
class C unchanged at $9 an acre ; denuded hardwood lands, $4. 
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JAPAN is considering a measure to prevent the sale of 
ships owned by citizens of that country to foreigners and 
to prevent construction of ships for foreigners at Jap- 
anese yards. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. 
Huntsville. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The plant of the H. A. Ben- 
nett Heading Co. has been sold to Hudson & Dugger Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., for $35,000. Under the terms of the 
contract the sawing department will be turned over to the 
new owners Nov. 1, and the turning department and the 
remaining properties will remain in the hands of the re- 
tiring company until March 1, 1918. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 300 cars of finished product per year. 

CALIFORNIA. Corona—The Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 
has been succeeded by the Pioneer Lumber Co., of which 
W. G. McVicar is manager. 

FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—The Dade Lumber Co. 
has closed its local yard. 

IDAHO. Emmett—McGowan Bros. are out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Baileyville—Henry C. Petermeier has. sold 
out to the Farmers’ Codperative Society. 

——— Rochester—The Central Lumber Co. has sold 


Hollywood—J. S. Neely has moved to 


a ee The Stout Furniture Co. has dissolved. 

IOWA. West Union—The B. F. Tamblyn Co. has been 
succeeded by the Pyramid Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Great Bend—T. P. Fair 
Fair Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. 
closing out. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Nantucket—W. 
has sold out to the Island Service Co. 

MINNESOTA. Stillwater—The Bekkedal Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Westby, Wis., has purthased the 
mill plant and machinery of the David Tozer Co. and will 
move the machinery to Couderay, Wis., where it will be 
installed in a new mill to cut timber from the Couderay 
Indian Reservation. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
70,000 feet and the timber on the reservation is sufficient 
to keep it running for ten years or more. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—The C. R. Presnell Lumber 
Co. has moved to Ackerman and changed its name to the 
Presnell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—The Joplin House Wrecking Co. 
has changed its name to the J. H. Magill Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Noser-Eppler Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Eppler-Meyer Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Nihill—The Rogers Templeton Lumber Co. 
has discontinued business here and moved its stock to 
Great Falls. 

Silesia—The Silesia Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
John Rogers (Inc.), with headquarters at Billings. < 

Wilsali—The Willis-Lucas Lumber Co. is out of business. 


is now the T. P. 
Maysville—The Mason Lumber Co. is 


T. Swain & Co. 


NEBRASKA. Bloomfield—A. A. Manke has been suc- 
= by Weller Bros. (iInc.), with headquarters at 
Omaha. 


Omaha—The Imperial Sash & Door Co. has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Simon & Perlman are out of 
business. 

Newark—Turkel Bros. 
Turkel. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Booth 
Lumber Co. has decreased its capital to $15,000. 

North Tonawanda—The Silverthorne Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
has increased its capital to $150,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—J. P. Hanson is now 
J. P. Hanson & Co. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—The Portsmouth Veneer & Panel 
Co. is closing out. 

Detiance—The Turnbull Wagon Co. has been succeeded 
by the Turnbull Motor sruck & Wagon Co. 

OKLAHOMA. El Reno—The One Minute Washer Co. is 
now the Morris Manufacturing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—Coleman Harter & 
McCormick are closing out. 

TENNESSEE. MHarriman—The Harriman Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Enwright Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

_ TEXAS. Bertram—The Hall Bros. Cedar Co. has moved 
its general offices to Jacksonville. 

WISCONSIN. Viola—The Nuzum Lumber Co., operat- 
ing line yards at Viola, Viroqua and other western Wis- 
consin cities, has moved its general offices and headquar- 
ters from Viola to Viroqua, due to the fact that Ralph 
Nuzum, general manager, has been called into the military 


have been succeeded by Max 


& Lewis 


service. Edwin Hovelson will continue as yard manager 
at Viola. 
INCORPORATIONS 
ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery Toy Manufac- 


turing Co. has incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Cook Lumber Co., capitalized 
at $10,000, has incorporated. The incorporators are: J. P. 
Cook, president; H. H. McIver, vice president; and S. D. 
Cook, secretary and treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT. Norwich—Norwich Woodworking Co., 
in business here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Branford—Branford Lumber Co.; 
ized capital $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Universal Window Frame Co, has 
incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Gulf Mill & Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $25,000. 

MAINE. Augusta—McIntyre Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $100,000 (to carry on a general business in lands, 
lumber, timber, real estate etc.). The officers are A. J 
McIntyre, president; F. S. Kellogg, treasurer, and C. L. 
Andrews, clerk 


author- 


MARYLAND. Sharptown—Eastern Shore Shipbuilding 
Co. has incorporated. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Martin Lumber Co. 


has incorporated to carry on a wholesale lumber business. 


MICHIGAN. Holland—Holland Ladder Manufacturing 
Co. in business here has incorporated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Lauderdale Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $5,000. Incorporated by J. E. Tartt, H. Ss. 
Wilson and John T. Moseley. 

Clarksdale—Johnson-Harlow Lumber Co., in business 
here, has been incorporated by J. H. Johnson and others; 
authorized capital $30,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Roberts Pile & Timber 
Co. (Inc.) has incorporated to manufacture piles, lumber 
etc.; authorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: D. Stanley 
Bloom, Louis M. Davis and Allan R Horton. 

Orchard Park—Acme Veneer Package Co. (Inc.); author- 
ized capital $40,000. The incorporators are: Colon J. 
Dudley, Ranson W. Savage and Mason H. Holmwood. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Pearce, Wood Co.; 
authorized capital $25,000 (to conduct a general wholesale 
and produce business). TT. B. Pearce is president; E. 
Edwards, vice president, and Perry Woods, secretary ond 
treasurer. 

Wilmington—Cape Fear Ship Yards Co. 


wy has incor- 


ne pene oa Pry Sexton Co. has incorporated; author- 
ized capital $10,000 

OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—Farm & Timber Co. has —_ 
incorporated by T. A. Steele; authorized capital $10,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Stevens-Farris Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

— Pine Lumber Co.; authorized capital 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Rutzler-Paige Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000 (to manufacture and sell lumber). 
Incorporators: George F. Rutzler, jr., George Paige, E. G. 
Stooksbury and N. R. Williams. 

Nashville—Tennessee Land & Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. cay og le A. Wilson Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
in business here, has been Per cceten by W. A. Wilson 
with an authorized capital of $60,000. 

WASHINGTON.  Blaine—Dakota Creek Lumber & 
Shingle Co.; authorized capital $10,000. 

Ridgefield—Overland Lumber Co.; puehortne’ capital 
$2,500; V. V. Herman, F. Berringer and M. J. re. 

Seattle—L. R. Fifer Lumber Co.; sieasamet capital 
$1,000. Incorporated by R. R. and E. W. Fifer. 

Seattle—May Valley Logging Co.; authorized capital 
$40,000; George Miller, T. J. Hartley and J. N. Ivey. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Wabling Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—cC. E. Fleming Tile & Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mount Vernon—A sawmill was recently 
established at Mount Vernon, about thirty miles north of 
Mobile, by Charles W. Lauderbach and Frank A. Gilbert. 
It employs twenty-five men and has a daily capacity of 
25,000 feet. 

ARKANSAS. Junction City—The E. N. McDonald Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade here. 

Newport—W. B. Grant, of the Grant Manufacturing Co., 
has purchased two acres west of Pine Bluff from F. G. 
Bridges, on which he will build a plant for manufacturing 
ax, pick and sledge handles. The plant will cost about 
$20,000 and about 20 skilled workmen will be employed. 

Pine Bluff—J. C. Love Lumber Co. has begun the whole- 
sale hardwood lumber business. 

COLORADO. Lamar—The Meyer Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—J. W. Starr & Son recently began 
business. 

Roberta—Whittle & Clanden will open a yard here. 

IDAHO. Lewisville—The Payette Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a yard, of which Lyman Ball will be manager. 

ILLINOIS. Herscher—W. D. Alexander & Co. is open- 
ing a yard here. 

Peoria—George B. Rookwood has engaged in the com- 
mission lumber business. 

IOWA. Kenwood Park—The E. B. Cook Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade here. 

KANSAS. Midian—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business here, with head- 
quarters at Wichita. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Gulf Mill & Lumber Co. 
has begun the wholesale lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Martin Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade and will conduct a wholesale 
lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—The Rathbun & Kraft Co. 
recently began the lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The Presnell Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business, 

NEBRASKA. Antioch—The Antioch Mercantile Co. re- 
cently entered the trade. 

Dunbar—A. Weiler has begun the retail lumber busi- 


ness. 
Thedford—The Turner Lumber Co. 
ere. 


NEW MEXICO. Encino—G. W. Band & Bros. Mercan- 
tile Co. recently began business. 

OHIO. Nashville—R. L. Hayward has engaged in the 
wholesale lumber and tie business. 


OKLAHOMA, Picher-Tar River-St. Louis—The Grant 
Davis Co. is opening yards at these points. 

TENNESSEE. Rutherford—The C. H. Sharp Lumber 
Co. has begun business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Grant Lumber Co. has 
been organized to operate in Grant County, and has ac- 
quired 4,000 acres of timber near Petersburg, which con- 
sists principally of very high grade oak. Instead of build- 
ing a railroad into their property it is proposed to use 
motor trucks principally to deliver timber or sawed lum- 
ber to the Hampshire Southern Railroad at Petersburg. 
Work on the construction of a mill will begin at once. 
W. H. Mason is president of the company; R. Darden, vice 
president, and N. I. Hall, secretary and treasurer. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Grover S. Bailey has begun 
the commission lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Fraser River 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.) has begun the wholesale shingle busi- 
ness, 

Vancouver—The Gordon River Timber Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $400,000 and has acquired 65 
limits of timber on the Gordon River and its tributaries 
in the Renfrew — Vancouver Island, from the Mc- 
Clure-Atwood Co. and McClure Timber & Logging Go.,.of 
Stillwater, Minn. Officers of the new company are: James 
D. Lacey, president; Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & 
Co., vice president and treasurer; and J. W. McCurdy, 
secretary. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Bradentown—J. K. Singletary has_ pur- 
chased 5,000 acres of the timberland of the well-known 
Pfann- Singletary tract, and is erecting an up-to-date 
sawmill near Campbell station, a few miles north of Kis- 
simmee. The mill will have a daily capacity of 20,000 
feet and will employ fifty men. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The Electric Planing Mill 
Co. is a its plant, which will involve the expendi- 
ture of $8,0 

Paducal The Hardy Buggy Co. will rebuild its plant 
which was destroyed by fire recently. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The Great Southern Lumber 
Co. contemplates the erection of a hardwood mill to cost 
$50,000 and will also build an additional by-product plant 
to utilize the hardwood on its property. 

e—J. R. Shugill will erect a sawmill ond aie tad 
mill, which will have a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Framingham—The Williams & 
Bridges Co., manufacturer of paper and wood boxes, is 
rebuilding its branch factory, which was totally destroyed 
by fire recently. The new structure will be on the site of 


(Ltd.) 


is opening a yard 
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the former factory and will be of frame construction, two 
and three stories high, 140 by 80 feet in size. 

MICHIGAN. L’Anse—The Stearns & Culver Lumber 
Co. contemplates the erection of a large addition to its 

laning mill and will install considerable new equipment. 

ork is under way on a new roundhouse. The planing 
mill addition will not be started until the company has 
completed a number of dwellings for employees, made 
paneery by the constant enlargement of its working 
orce. 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—Construction of foundations 
for the buildings for a plant to be established by the 
National Box Co., of Chicago, has begun. The initial cost 
of the undertaking will be $100,000 and the construction 
of units to be built in six months will bring the total cost 
up to about $250,000. 

Orvisburg—The Cecil Lumber Co. recently installed a 
timber sizer in its sawmill and a modern planing mill is 
now being erected. 

Silver Creek—The Carter-Haney Lumber Co. recently 
completed a small sawmill about three miles trom Silver 
Creek. It is now installing a planing mill and will spe- 
cialize in dimension, decking and small timbers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lebanon—The Lebanon Lumber Co. 
is installing a number of additional woodworking machines 
at its plant and will shortly extend its business tor the 
extensive manufacturing ot wooden boxes for commercial 
purposes, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Irene—A new office building 
being erected by the F, H. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Kingsport—The White Oak Veneer & 
Lumber Corporation is rebuilding its plant, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

TEXAS. Waco—The George W. Pittman Co. is building 
a handle factory. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—The E. J. Pfiffner Co. is 
rebuilding its planing mill, which was badly damaged by 
fire several months ago. The work consists of erecting 
practically a new mill, which will be fully equipped witn 
a complement of new machinery, including planer, 
matcher, molder, rip saw etc., operated by individual 


electric motors. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—A dry kiln of the Arkansas 
Short Leat Lumber Co. caught fire Sept. 20 and caused a 
loss of approximately $4,000. ‘The fire is believed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion. 

LOUISIANA. Tioga—Fire recently destroyed the mill 
plant of the Lee Lumber Co., entailing a loss estimated at 
350,000. The origin of the fire is unknown, but it is said 
the blaze may have started irom the fuse of the electric 
dynamo burning out. The property was insured for 
$45,000. 

MAINE. South Windham—The box factory of L. C. 
Andrews was totally destroyed by fire recently. ‘the loss 
on the building and machinery was about $15,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Baudette—Fire recently visited the plant 
of the E, A. Engler Lumber Co. and destroyed 25,000,000 
feet of white pine, norway and spruce lumber. ‘rhe loss on 
the mill is estimated at $250,000 and $750,000 on the lum- 
ber, which is partly covered by insurance. Practically 
eso — plant as well as the lumber and lath yards 
yurned, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 
in bankruptcy. 


is 


24.—The Pugh Stores Co.; petition 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 26.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Taylor-Frost Manufacturing Co. 


_ SaGinaw, Micu., Sept. 25.—The Bransfield-Billings Action 
& Supply Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY | 


JOHN N. SCATCHERD.—One of the leading busi- 
ness men of Buffalo for many years and long connected 
with the hardwood industry, John N. Seatcherd died at 
his home Sept. 23, aged 60 years. Death came suddenly 
as the result of apoplexy. A man of fine talents and 
good nature, Mr. Scatcherd possessed wide popularity 
and was in demand at many gatherings of the last few 
years because of his readiness as an after-dinner 
speaker. He was fond of sports, including golf and 
polo, and years ago was a proficient polo player. He 
will long be remembered for the interest he evinced in 
guarding the railroad crossings of the city and taking 
the lead in giving it two fine railroad stations. 

Mr. Seatcherd was born in Buffalo in 1857 and was 
a son of James N. Scatcherd, a leading lumberman. 
After completing his education in the local schools and 
having been graduated from a college at London, Ont., 
he and his father entered into a partnership under the 
name of Seatcherd & Son. The father died in 1885, 
but the business was continued under the same name 
until 1914. Energetic and enthusiastic in whatever he 
was engaged in, Mr. Scatcherd’s’career was one of wide 
activity. He was one of the founders of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and for several 
years was its president. He was one of the organizers 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and its president from 
1886 to 1888. He organized the Batavia & New York 
Woodworking Co., a large concern at Batavia, N. Y. 

Mr. Scatcherd was president of the Buffalo Mer- 
chant’s Exchange for several years, during which time 
he prosecuted a campaign against grade crossings and 
was instrumental in the passage of a State law abolish- 
ing them. Mr. Seatcherd was active in obtaining a 
railway terminal board for Buffalo and was made its 
chairman. From 1892 to 1896 he was president of the 
Bank of Buffalo and he was also a director of other 
banking institutions. He was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Pan-American Exposition in 
1901. A Republican in politics, Mr. Scatcherd was the 
party candidate for mayor in 1897, but was unsuccess- 
ful. He was appointed by Governor Roosevelt as a mem- 
ber of the barge canal advisory commission. The de- 
ceased leaves a widow whom he married Aug. 7, and 
two children by a former marriage, Mrs. John. G. Mil- 
burn, Jr., and James N. Scatcherd. 
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MARTIN SHULTS.—A native of South Carolina, a Con- 
federate veteran, pioneer lumberman and a resident of 
Texas for more than three-quarters of a century, Martin 
Shults, 86 years old, died Sept. 21 at his home in Beau- 
mont, Tex. Mr. Shults in 1855 launched into the lumber 
manufacturin 
point where 


business, establishing a small mill at the 
e town of Hockley now stands.’ He shipped 





the first car of lumber ever handled over the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad. In 1875 he moved to Arlington, 
Tex., where he continued in the lumber business for ten 
years. He later removed to Dallas, where he resided 
until he went to Beaumont four years ago to be near his 
daughter, Mrs. W. J. Crawford, who is the wife of a promi- 
nent Beaumont attorney. The funeral services took place 
Sept. 22 from the home of the daughter, Mrs. Crawford. 
Prominent lawyers, city officials and lumbermen served 
as active and honorary pallbearers, among the latter being 
William P. Hobby, active governor of Texas, and Mayor 
Emmett A. Fletcher, of Beaumont. 


JACKSON BEYER. Manager of J. H. Queal & Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, Jackson Beyer, died suddenly Sept. 21 
at Spirit Lake, following an illness of only two days. Mr. 
Beyer was a pioneer resident of Iowa and identified with 
the growth of Des Moines for nearly forty years. Tho 64 
years old, Mr. Beyer was apparently in the best of health 
and worked in his office up to the time he left for the lakes 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. John Beyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert McKee and his son-in-law, E. R. Engelbeck, and 
daughter. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and of the Knights of Pythias. He was also an active 
member of the Grand View Golf Club and of the Hyperion 
Club, and was one of the oldest members of the Friday 





THE LATE JACKSON BEYER. 


Club, an East Des Moines social organization. 


Mr. Beyer 
was born at Morristown, Pa., Dec. 28, 1853, and in 1869 
removed to Iowa, locating near Ames. He entered the 
lumber business with his brother-in-law, J. H. Queal in 
Sheldahl, Iowa, in 1879, moving to Des Moines in 1884, 
where he has since resided. The deceased is survived by 
a son, John H. Beyer, and a daughter, Mrs. Ellis R. Engel- 
beck, both of Des Moines. Funeral services were held at 
Des Moines, Sept. 24. 


HENRY CLAY WALKER. After an illness of a year 
and a half, Henry Clay Walker passed away Sept. 16 at 
the age of 54 years. He was associated with the sash and 
door industry for the last thirty years, serving with the 
Western Sash & Door Co., of Kansas City, Mo., John A. 
Gauger & Co., the Foster-Munger Co., of Chicago, and 
the Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Cal. Thru his representa- 
tion of these concerns he became well known to the retail 
and jobbing trade thruout the United States, to whom the 
news of his departure will be a shock. He was born in 
Pittsfield, Ill., Oct., 1868, and in 1890 was married to Miss 
Clara Shull, of Kansas City, who with five children sur- 
vives. 





J. R. O’DONNELL.—Following an operation at a hos- 
pital in Aberdeen, ‘“Jack’’ R. O’Donnell, sole owner of the 
White Star Lumber Co., at Whites, near Elma, Wash., 
died Sept. 19. He was resident of Elma and altho of a retir- 
ing disposition, had been prominent in the community for 
many years. He was respected and liked by all who knew 
him and his death comes as a distinct shock to his many 
friends. He was mayor of Elma several times and was 
State senator from 1902 to 1906 and prior to that was in 
the lower house of the State legislature. He was 50 years 
of age and had resided in Elma and vicinity for the last 
35 years, most of which time he has been interested in 
the lumber and shingle business. The deceased is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Flora O’Donnell, and three children, 
John R. O’Donnell, jr., Mrs. Mona Westover and Harry 
O’Donnell, his aged mother, Mrs. Margaret O’Donnell, a 
sister and two brothers. 


MORTON KLUMPH'.—The father of two prominent 
Cleveland lumbermen, Morton Klumph, died Sept. 18 at 
the age of 76 years, following six months’ illness. He was 
born at Conneautsville, Pa., and was engaged in the insur- 
ance business in Cleveland for forty years. He is survived 
by a widow and three sons, Arch C. Klumph, president of 
the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. and past international president 
of Rotary Clubs; R. Clyde Klumph, a lumber wholesaler, 
and Maurice P. Klumph, 


ALBERT R. COWSER.—A veteran of the lumber busi- 
ness in Dallas, Tex., Albert R. Cowser, died on Sept. 15 
after an illness of ten days. The deceased was born in 
Eldorado, Ark., Aug. 29, 1854. He had been a resident of 
Dallas since 1880, in which year he engaged in the lumber 
business under the name of Griffiths & Cowser, which firm 
was succeeded by Cowser & Co. in 1896. Mr. Cowser had 
not been so active in the lumber business in late years, 
giving much of his attention to his farm near Alpha, in 
Dallas county. He was married at Bryan, Tex., in 1881 
to Miss Loula McQueen, who survives him. He also 
leaves a daughter, Miss Mary Louise Cowser; a sister, 
Mrs. T. W. Griffiths, of Dallas, and a brother, J. Knox 
Cowser, of Hillsboro, Tex. Mr. Cowser was a man of the 
highest moral character and universally respected in the 
community. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 25.—Practically all the mills in this section have 
reduced their stocks by millions of feet during the last ninety 
days and while some of them still have fairly large stocks on 
hand they are as a rule badly broken. Demand for shed and 
yard stock has changed but little during the last week, but 
manufacturers are still optimistic over the outlook for a 
good demand during the next few months. However, pro- 
duction is not expected to be any heavier and will probably 
be less, as the labor question is now becoming somewhat seri- 
ous at some places, and even where labor is plentiful as a 
rule it is not as efficient as it was a year ago. 

Orders have been received by the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment at Camp Shelby to floor all mess halls and floor and 
partly wall up all tents, which will take several million feet 
of lumber additional to what has already been used. In- 
spectors are examining a site near the camp for a large rifle 
and gun range and if that is located here it will mean that 
considerable more lumber will be needed. 
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Sell Doors 


With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here’s the 
secret of keeping the ‘ Ready-cut House” fellows out of your 
community. 


“Woco” iow Fir Doors 


Sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them. Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_Representative, 

"HARRY L. FULLER, - - - + + + = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

) - Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representati 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - ~ Buliders' 

Middle West Represen’ 
847 Se 


ive, 
Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tative, 


H. 8. OSGOOD, - + + + = curity Bank Sidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

W. & NURENBURG, - - - += = = Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, II!. 

M. W. LILLARD, + + © © © © = 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


¢c. H. WOOD, 


©. G. HILDITCH, 


P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 


756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser ‘ 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


Fr. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


ZeEcCTRIS 
—_ FRANC — 

FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN FELT, Eestera Mer. =PWERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, 
s.r 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Ine. 
(R-C. Angell and E-T. Sturgeon’ 


Douglas Fir 


Wins the East 


It is fast coming to the 
front for structural pur- 


poses, and for interior | GRANDISLAND, | 
cadiewicincrissrs. wou McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
should have it. We have | OMAHA, McCormick & White, 


(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


the facilities for loading 
30 cars every 10 hours. 





Try us next time. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 








- again. 
-stocks there is little softness in any of the woods. A 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 













“Onalt om 
|Quality ad Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0., Pourtann” “oneuon 
Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. an 


Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 
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N LUMBER CO. 
Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
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Rough Fir Timbers 


and long and deep Joists are 
our specialty, though supplying 
lumber buyers’ needs in every- 
thing in the way of Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and Western Hemlock 
Lumberand RedCedar Shingles. 


Let us tell you about it. 


COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Lumbermens Building, 


Kelso, Wash. PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers # 2° 9 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 





Trade is generally quiet with the yards and more than 
usually active in demands for lumber required for war 
purposes. In yellow pine conditions are no better and 
no worse than last week, or, for that matter, the previous 
three weeks, but at that they are not immediately prom- 
ising. This is the period of the year when things should 
hum in the local yellow pine market, and they would 
this year were building conditions normal, but building is 
far below normal. The cause for the present lull in 
building is no different from that obtaining for a long 
time, the chief reason being that speculators do not wish 
to go ahead with building at present costs. Some in 
the trade prophesy that next spring will show building 
activity, whether prices for building materials are high 
or not, believing that builders will reach the conclusion 
that present prices have come to stay. Others think dif- 
ferently and do not look for much activity until condi- 
tions have changed materially. With hardwoods, tho 
there is not much change in the selling end in this mar- 
ket, wholesalers report that millmen are not offering 
lumber as they did, and are getting more independent 
With the exception of some yellow pine yard 


lot of lumber, both low and high grade, is sold .to fac- 
tories that are busy making war materials, and conse- 
quently prosperity prevails in that branch of the lumber 
trade that is catering to war demands. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 22 














umber Shingles 

BDAG: canubeadahnontuSeboas 57,911,000 7,440,000 
DNS Gk suiek sawed wioeinbeioee 65,698,000 11,487,000 
DECMOABE: concacn scenes e * 7,787,000 4,047,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 22 

Lumber Shingles 

LOL Ra eer pee eee e sre, 2,561,300,000 489,761,000 
POEs Gon pwaaicww asia orate 2,202,995,000 463,766,000 
Increase .............- 358,305,000 25,995,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 22 

Lumber Shingles 

BDAG Cn Gira asnietune sea sie 34,238,000 5,767,000 
BED coro uw eine GSS S aise se wiels 26,719,000 6,949,000 
TC OO eT Sa ee a vfs) LS CC ree ae 
 .  Coeaemeaiew a’. cewek aes 1,182,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 22 

Lumber Shingles 

LD | GRAS een nee nay 1,189,805,000 336,492,000 
SEG (6s. snioGu~ chee ees ear 1,044,907,000 278,582,000 
BRPNDABP) 5 5 u6e4 6 555s eee 144,898,000 57,910,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Sept. 26 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 15 §$ 42,000 
5,000 and under Ns 9'k:a-9 0 00.58 13 73,900 
10,000 and under FO eee 11 167,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 203,000 
BENE ice oe es nee Rates wine ee a 42 $ 485,900 
Average valuation for week............ re 11,569 
Topas PPevioUs WeEK...< .< <0006 ees 53 1,985,400 
Average valuation previous week....... ae 37,460 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 202 3,926,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 26, 1917......... 3,157 56,509,445 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,705 84,721,810 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,616 65,000,502 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,584 64,817,550 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 7,757 68,521,995 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,664 67,631,110 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,004 87,834,950 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,986 62,791,685 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,394 67,515,534 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,894 45,293,020 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,549 52,212,220 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—As it has been for a long time, fac- 
tory demand for northern pine is the mainstay of the local 
market. The demand from that quarter appears to be for 
both high and low grade stocks and strong prices prevail. 
Stocks in the North are short, and even tho the yard de- 
mand is not what it usually is at this time of the year 
there does not seem to be any surplus of anything at the 
mills. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Mills get many small 
orders from the country yard trade, and have no trouble 
in delivering them, as the grain movement is slow and the 
roads are still in pretty fair shape. Country retail trade has 
not opened up strong, and orders that are coming are 
mostly to round out broken stocks. City building demand 
is somewhat better, but not up to the usual fall business. 
Factory demand continues good and some mills are well 
sold out of certain lines of stock, owing to the heavy call 
from factory customers. 





New York, Sept. 25.—Demand continues fairly active, 
but it develops largely from special and industrial sources 
and on contracts connected directly or indirectly with 
Government work. The building demand is extremely 
small and retailers report little in prospect for work 
during the fall. Prices are firm and the business comes 
from sources in position to buy in large quantities so that 
the aggregate is very satisfactory and there is little pros- 
pect of any falling off in prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25.—White pine prices continue 
to show much firmness in spite of the generally quieter 
demand of late. The material in sight is so small in 
volume that it is rather disconcerting to many lumbermen, 
and the deliveries likely for the winter so small, because 
of labor and car shortage, that stocks being put on sticks 
on the lower lakes and in yards promise to stay there. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Demand is not 
showing the proportions that have prevailed heretofore 
this season. Retailers, who have not been active buyers 
at any time this year, due to the inactivity of the building 
trade, are buying less and holding down their supplies 
to the lowest possible point. F 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Trade in building grades is 
less active than usual, as retailers are not adding much 
to their stocks. But low grades move in steady volume 
and prices hold strong. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 25.—Spruce prices are strong and there 
is every indication that the dullness in the building situa- 
tion is completely overcome by large orders from other 
sources. Stocks at mill points are scarce and the difficulty 
of getting lumber is increasing, many mills reporting a 
much reduced cutting under last year. The face price 
was again advanced $4 last week, and wholesalers report 
absolutely no difficulty in maintaining this ail thru the 
list. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Dealers continue to enjoy a 
very good business, marked by a large demand and very 
high prices. The base of $40 for dimension has now be- 
come practically general and the market is firm. Govern- 
ment orders still call for large amounts of this lumber. 
Moreover, wholesalers find a good source of business in 
the Government needs for spruce for boxing up munitions 
and food supplies. Canadian and New Brunswick ran- 
dom is quoted at much less than American random, but 
the American mill men think that the railroad situation 
in northern New England will before long force those who 
want to get their lumber delivered on time to buy from 
them. American random is quoted here at $36 for 2x4- to 
2x7-inch; $389 for 2x8-inch; $42 for 2x10-inch, and $43 for 
2x12-inch. But the business done has practically all been 
at prices shaded below these. Canadian random is quoted 
at about these prices: 2x4- to 2x7-inch, $30; 2x8-inch, $33; 
2x10-inch, $35; and 2x12-inch, $36. Some narrow has been 
sold from New Brunswick under $30. The scarcity of 
boards continues a conspicuous feature of the market and 
prices have accordingly stiffened to from $31 to $32. For 
the best lots of random spruce covering boards with a 
large proportion of wide in the lots, even $33 is quoted by 
some dealers. Matched spruce covering boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-foot still hold up high at $36 to $37. Quotations 
for frames remain unchanged at: 8-inch and under, $40; 
9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25.—Some spruce sales reported 
during the last week indicate improvement in this branch 
of the lumber trade. There is a fair inquiry, due to the 
possibility of getting a reasonable amount of the material 
thru from mills to consumers, but the prices are ex- 
tremely high and firm. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Tho right now is the time to buy 
either poles or posts from the standpoints of both price 
and delivery, the trade is not what it should be for the 
season. One thing that holds back the post business is 
that retailers in country districts apparently are unable 
to discover whether the farmer will be a heavy buyer 
this fall, tho he will have more money to spend than ever 
before. The high prices for everything related to pole 
construction work, such as copper wire and linemen’s 
hardware, have as much as anything else to do with hold- 
ing in check the pole business. Stocks of white cedar 
products in the North are light and the input this winter, 
on account of lack of labor, will likely be the lightest in 
years. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Retail yards have called 
for posts lately, but poles are quiet. Stocks are light of 
both products in the northern yards, and in spite of a dull 
pole season there will be less than the usual stock carried 
over. Posts promise to be even closer sold. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—There was a rift in the horizon this 
week in the local market so far as southern hardwoods 
were concerned in that the mills spruced up a bit and are 
not sending out much in the way of offerings such as have 
prevailed within the last couple of weeks. While the sell- 
ing end does not appear.to be in better shape, the fact 
that millmen are more independent gives the local trade 
the feeling that the hardwood demand must be improving, 
at least at some consuming markets. Prices both north 
and south are stiff and stocks in most producing terri- 
tories are below normal. One thing that helps the market 
is that more and more hardwoods are being taken for war 
purposes, and the southern hardwood producers are also 
getting into the belief that before long there will be a 
real export trade. This belief is not so much from a feel- 
ing that peace is in sight as it is that hardwoods are so 
badly needed abroad that shipments will be sent forward 
from American ports and chances taken with the sub- 
marine. So long as building is below normal in Chicago 
there will not be a normal demand for hardwoods for in- 
terior finishing, and the furniture trade is still of an in- 
different nature. The demand for low grade stock for box 
making and crating is as strong as it has been for many 
months. 


New York, Sept. 25.—Trade continues satisfactory, and 
some headway is reported in filling old orders, owing to 
better manufacturing conditions at mills and a more plen- 
tiful supply of cars. There is very little activity in the 
demand from interior cities. The demand is well distrib- 
utd, except for flooring, which, because of poor building 
operations, continues to be offered freely and purchased 
lightly. Plain and quartered oak are leaders, with a good 
inquiry for ash, maple and birch. Maple and birch are 
very scarce, and there is a good inquiry for whatever is 
available. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Northern hardwood stocks 
are badly broken, ‘and wholesalers have lined up prices in 
accord with advances in other markets, but the demand 
holds up well. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—Demand for all war mate- 
rials keeps up very strong and much hardwood lumber 
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that is not strictly war material is shipped as such in 
order to get cars for handling it more readily, for the 
supply of cars still is rather light in the hardwood terri- 
tory. There also is a very strong demand for heavy timbers 
for oil rigs in the Kansas and Oklahoma fields. Furniture 
factories are not buying much stock and factories that 
manufacture inside finish also are having quiet times, for 
finish, like oak flooring, is used only by city builders and 
the city builders are pretty near a standstill at present. 
The very high prices that gum has commanded the last 
few months caused many small mills to turn their atten- 
tion to cutting that wood with the result that stocks at the 
mills now are large and the demand has not developed; 
hence the mills are looking for business. However, there 
has been no important recession in price. Elm is in good 
demand at strong prices 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 25.—Some increase in demand is 
reported. More orders are coming in than a week ago 
and there is a notable gain in the number of inquiries. 
The belief is expressed that the readjustment thru which 
the hardwood lumber industry has been passing recently 
is nearly completed and that more normal conditions may 
be expected. és 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—The trade here is in a far from 
promising condition, being very quiet and dull. Insuffi- 
ciency of supply, augmented by the heavy demands of the 
Government, the sustained high prices and the transporta- 
tion difficulties continue to oppress the trade, not to speak 
of the continued slump in dwelling house construction. 
What trade passes here is chi fly of the small order 
variety. As a result, much variation exists in prices, 
but quotations range approximately as follows: Oak, 
plain, $69 to $74; oak, quartered, $92 to $95; ash, $72 to $74; 
maple, $60 to $62; birch, red, $72 to $75; birch, sap, $62 
to $69. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 25.—Satisfactory activity con- 
tinues in the market for practically all kinds of hardwood 
and as a whole prices are well maintained, reductions oc- 
curring in only a few grades. Following are the latest 
average prices f. o. b. Cincinnati, for various grades and 
thicknesses of chestnut per 1,000 feet, in carload lots: 
FAS—1-inch, $59; 11%4-and 14-inch, $53; 2-inch, $55. No. 1 
common—l-inch, $38; 1%4- and 14-inch, $438; 2-inch, $45. 
FAS wormy—l-inch, $34; 14- and 1%-inch, $36; 2-inch, 
$38. No. 1common wormy—1-inch, $32; 1144- and 114-inch, 
$36; 2-inch, $38. Sound wormy—1l-inch, $31; 14- and 1%- 
inch, $33; 2-inch, $34. No. 2 common wormy—l-inch, $31; 
14- and 1%-inch, $33; 2-inch, $34. No. 3 common wormy 
—l-inch, $22; 1%- and 14-inch, $24; 2-inch, $26. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 26.—As has been the case all sum- 
mer, demand is for thick stocks of ash, oak, elm, hickory 
etc., manufacturers and jobbers of this district reporting 
that almost any price can be secured for high grade mate- 
rial that can be delivered promptly. Demand for such 
requirements is expected to continue active thruout the 
fall and winter. The furniture demand is somewhat 
better, this demand running strongly to walnut, gum and 
mahogany, while poplar and oak are moving well enough. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 24.—Demand for the low grades of 
oak continues strong, with stocks pretty well cleaned up. 
The better grades are active. Bill stock is still in heavy 
demand, with offerings from mills light. Ash and walnut 
are heavily called for and stocks are limited. Prices are 
-unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—The railroad situation is, if 
anything, worse than before, with delays more frequent 
and prolonged. Hardwood men fear that they may be 
caught short of adequate selections and they are making 
efforts to augment their stocks, while the users are in- 
clined to place orders only for immediate needs, modified 
by the prospect of frequent interference with the move- 
ment. Prices are about as they have been, no further rise 
being reported. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25.—On low grade hardwoods, and 
especially box board and packing material, the situation 
does not seem to change any, as the demand is so heavy 
and shipments necessarily slow and uncertain that the 
trade is always in a state of stimula for immediate sup- 
plies. For the better material the demand is quieter than 
for several weeks. Prices, however, are quite steady 
and unchanged. Oak and poplar are scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The factory trade is good, 
tho business is scarcely more active than a month ago. 
Outside of special lines trade is slow, but local yards 
carry good assortments of the kinds of lumber wanted and 
can make shipments. Plain oak holds firm in price, while 
maple is not up to recent prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Manufacturers report that 
business has been only fair the last week, with only a 
slight improvement in conditions. There were more in- 
quiries, which is regarded as hopeful. Mills seem eager 
to get business now, and some concessions are made. 
Wholesalers report that the fall trade has not opened 
up as yet, but that the outlook is good. The city trade is 


good. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Despite the fact that there is not the 
normal demand for hemlock stocks, on account of the lack 
of building in Chicago and other big city markets, prices 
are well maintained, a condition due more to lack of stocks 
at mill points than to anything else. Mill stocks are below 
normal on account of the drain due to cantonment re- 
quirements, and the fact that not so much has been 
manufactured this year. With so many men going into 
service in the national army production in woods and mills 
will be even less in months to come, so hemlock manufac- 
turers can easily keep from forcing a market thru a price 
reduction. Low grade stocks move actively for box and 
crating purposes. 


New York, Sept. 25.—Stocks continue decidedly scarce, 
and with spruce dimension so high, hemlock manufactur- 
ers have had little difficulty in boosting their prices and 
maintaining the schedule all thru the list. Those who sold 
ahead some time ago find it difficult to complete their con- 
tracts on a satisfactory basis, and with the curtailment of 
operations in several large sources, there is absolutely no 
doubt that the hemlock supply during the winter will be 
extremely light. 


: Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—While there is less activity 
in the hemlock trade the market shows no weakness 
under the sharper competition that is developing thru the 
easing up in yellow pine. Complaint is heard continually 
of the scarcity of logs and the unsatisfactory mill situ- 
ation and less of the car supply, so that while stocks are 
low and broken there is less trouble experienced in moving 


what lumber there is for sale. All grades suitable for 
boxes and crating are pretty well cleaned up. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Hemlock, both boards and 
timber, is still very scarce in the East and South, and 
prices show a skyward tendency. Eastern hemlock 
clipped boards 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, are quoted at 
$30 to $31, an advance over a week or two ago. Very few 
wholesalers will shade $30 for desirable stock. Hemlock 
boards are indeed very sharp at $30 and many dealers 
believe they will soon go to $32. With the scarcity of 
hemlock,. the demand remains very strong, the Govern- 
ment still requiring much for cantonment work and indus- 
trial operations calling for larger stocks of hemlock boards. 
Hemlock dimension is still in little demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25.—Competition has developed 
sufficiently in the hemlock marke*, due to the softer tone 
to the yellow pine prices, to bring down the selling price 
slightly. The heaviest reduction reported in the district 
was about $3 off list, but this covered a relatively small 
volume of material. In items not included in the com- 
petitive lists with yellow pine, hemlock prices are quite 
firm and steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Wholesalers who have looked 
over Pennsylvania mill stocks recently report that the 
amount of lumber available is not up to standard. De- 
mand from retailers 1s smaller than usual at this season 
and just now little building is done. It is believed that 
quite an amount of work will be started this fall, however. 


Prices are firm. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Demand for all grades is still good 
and it is becoming harder to get just what the trade 
wants. Prices, as they have been for a long time, are 
good. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—Demand holds strong and 
prices are firm to higher, advances being especially notice- 
able in the FAS, No. 1 common and selects, and No. 3 
common, which sell from $2 to $3 up from a week ago. 
Distributers of poplar, as well as the manufacturers, say 
the market situation never was better as to demand 
and with the gradual improvement of car supply there 
seems to be only the shortage of stocks and the difficulty 
of replenishing them to worry abcut. There is an urgent 
and far from filled demand from vehicle and furniture 
manufacturers, while box factories are increasing their 
bookings for as far away as next spring. The average 
f. o. b. Cincinnati gateway prices are as follows: Bevel 
siding—No. 1, 4-inch, $28; 5-inch, $32; 6-inch, $32; select, 
4-inch, $22; 5-inch, $26; 6-inch, $26; No. 1 common, 4-inch, 
$16; 5-inch, $20; 6-inch, $20; No. 2 common, 4-inch, $15; 
5-inch, $17; 6-inch, $17. Drop siding—Selects, 4-inch, $40; 
5-inch, $44; 6-inch, $44; No. 1 common, 4-inch, $30; 5-inch, 
$35; 6-inch, $85; No. 2 common, 4-inch, $25; 5-inch, $28; 
6-inch, $28. Dimension—Selects, 4/4, 3-inch, $44; 4-inch, 
$46; 5-inch, $48; 6-inch, $48; 8-inch, $50; 10-inch, $55; 12- 
inch, $60; selects5/4and 6/4, 3-inch, $48; 4-inch, $50; 5-inch, 
$52; 6-inch, $52; No. 1 common 4/4, 3-inch, $32; 4-inch, $34; 
5-inch, $36; 6-inch, $36; 8-inch, $39; 10-inch, $42; 12-inch, 
$47; 14-inch, $51; 16-inch, $55; 18-inch, $58; No. 1 common 
5/4 and 6/4, 3-inch, $37; 4-inch, $39; 5-inch, $41; 6-inch, 
$41; No. 2 common 4/4, 3-inch, $24; 4-inch, $28; 5-inch, 
$31; 6-inch, $31; 8-inch, $32; 10-inch, $35; 12-inch, $38; 14- 
inch, $42; No. 2 common 5/4 and 6/4, 3-inch, $28; 4-inch, 
$30; 5-inch, $32; 6-inch, $32. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—With a fairly good demand for 
both high and low grade stocks, supply rather small and 
railroad difficulties hindering receipts, poplar remains high 
in price, with no change at $70 to $73. While there are few 
inquiries for large amounts of this lumber, dealers expe- 
rience a very fair business in medium-sized orders. Much 
good stock in firsts and seconds continues to sell up to $73, 
and $70 is about the very lowest offer considered. Demand 
for poplar box boards is fair. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 24.—There is not a slow or dragging 
item on the entire poplar list. The low grades are re- 
ported to be pretty well cleaned up and the demand for 
firsts and seconds is apparently heavier at this time than 
at any other period of the year. Prices are firm, with 
stocks low at milling points. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—Last week’s developments 
have not made handlers of poplar feel any better over 
present conditions or over the outlook. They find dis- 
tribution hampered very seriously, in many instances 
being unable to make shipments. The city has been com- 
pletely embargoed during the week and permits for mak- 
ing shipment are not forthcoming, while the inquiry keeps 
up and the dealers could do much business if cars were 
available. Most of the grades are in good request. WDeal- 
ers are making every effort to get in additional stocks 
so as to be prepared for any calls upon them, and it is to 
be said that the range of values continues quite firm, tho 
without any further upward tendency. Orders are almost 
entirely for immediate wants, there being no disposition 
to anticipate requirements except in so far as the delay in 
delivery prompts making allowance therefor. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Trade does not show any rush 
just now, tho some yards get an increased demand for 
panel stock and all the low grades obtainable are in 
steady demand. Reports from the mills are that stocks 
are light and that cars are not easily obtainable. Factory 
demand is expected to remain good during the next few 
weeks and prices bid fair to hold firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—As long as building is at a low ebb 
conditions will likely remain as they are as to the demand 
for yard stocks. An improvement in the demand for tim- 
bers and railroad material is expected, tho the demand for 
such material is not nearly so inactive as for yard stocks. 
Reports from the mills indicate that the labor situation 
is gradually improving, as with the rainy season and ap- 
proach of colder weather men are more in a mood for 
working and the ranks of the I. W. W. are shrinking. 
There will be a labor shortage in western woods and mills 
for months, even if no strike conditions exist, and conse- 
quently yard stocks are looked upon by mill men as good 
property, even tho the present movement is light. Mill 
men, reports say, expect a growing and active demand for 
clear cutting. As long as the mills can dispose of all their 
spruce for airplane and other purposes at such high 
prices there will be no spruce market locally. Conditions 
with red cedar shingles remain about the same. 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 22.—There is little change in market 
conditions here. The mills are enjoying a fair volume of 
business, with strong run on specials, while the yard 
stocks are moving slowly. The log situation remains un- 
changed, with values high and the supply rather short. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 
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WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 
a congenial atmosphere. It isthe permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 


ship of over 4000. Rates trom $2.00 per day. 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 











Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E_ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 


STR WEL wr eh 1X > 


traveler. 
Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 

















KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SepreMBER 29, 1917, 
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ROPE of average quality 
will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- [Re 
denly caught, which more than | 
doubles the stress upon the 7 
Rope. It is the ability of = 
HERCULES (Red- Strand) Fess 





a 
Wire Rope to meet these J 
severe conditionsthat makesit fie 
economical for logging, day in er 
and day out. ix © 

AC Veschen-& Song Roce Co 
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Money in 
Seattle 


WALE 


T 


Why go East . i Ko 


for a Burner 
when you can * 
get a Better 44: 
One for Less 





Here’s Our 
Mechanically Improved 
Air-Cooled Burner 




































S REFUSE CHUTE 








JREFUSE CONVEYOR AND 
TIMBER SUPPORTS 
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WEW OF INTERIOR OF BURNER HALF. VIEW OF EXTERIOR OF BURNER 


This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 


We Also Manufacture 


Stationary DOILERS 


anks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smole Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Phone, Ballard 555 


es 
Seattle Boiler Works, seaTite, wasn. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
One person RATES: Per day 


Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


Two persons Per day 


Room with detached path . . . + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 


ingle room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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‘Between You and the Weather’”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 









Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 21.—The fir lumber demand con- 
tinues light, except for ship yard stuff and special bills. 
Output is not 50 percent of normal and with the local 
labor situation practically unchanged from last week. 
Mill stocks are low and much broken. Prices are firm, 
especially uppers, and fir logs scarce and advancing in 
price. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21—Stocks at Pacific Northwest 
mills are sadly depleted and orders are increasing. These 
two factors tend to keep the market firm, and buying 
orders are based on Discount 19. Production, while some- 
what greater, was just enough to cover shipments last 
week. This indicates that mills will have some difficulty 
in completing their stock and order supplies. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—A firm tone pervades the mar- 
ket for fir, spruce and cedar, with prices showing an 
upward tendency. A number of inquiries have been noted 
for mill construction and ship construction, spars etc. 
Timber is coming thru a little better; but transportation 
difficulties still hamper trade to some extent, tho far less 
than on lumber from the South. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—The fir trade is about as 
dull as it can get in this section. Old wholesalers say that 
there is less business than at any other time within 
their knowledge, but the mills are as barren of stock as the 
buying field is of orders, and so there has not been any 
change in prices. Recently, however, there has been an 
improvement in the inquiries. They are more numerous 
than at any time since July 1, and that is an encouraging 
sign. Many buyers have not even put out inquiries the 
last few months because of lack of stock at the mills. 
They now find that the supply is somewhat better and 
so are showing a little more interest. Many retailers 
stocked up pretty strong last winter and spring with 
high-priced fir and are determined not to buy again 
until they are positive there will be no slump, hence are 
holding off to the limit. The prices are pretty firm at List 
19. Straight cars of commons still are to be had at slightly 
less than that price, but mixed cars are comparatively 


strong. 
; WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—Tho a fairly good market rules else- 
where for western pines, there is no demand to speak of 
locally. Mill stocks are low and high prices prevail, so 
mill men are not concerning themselves about the local 
demand, even tho it is away below normal. The sash and 
door concerns are taking very little stock. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—A slight improvement in 
the demand for California pine is noted. Wholesalers say 
they are getting pretty good returns from their circulars, 
indicating that buyers have not lost interest in the market, 
but were waiting for the mills to get some accumulations 
of stock. The Idaho mills have less stock than have the 
California manufacturers, and there is less call for Idaho 
vine, for many wholesalers have been out of the market 
so long that their customers have been substituting other 
woods as much as possible. Idaho prices are very stiff. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Demand for Idaho pine in the 
West is said to be taking all the stock the mills can turn 
out and the East is getting but a small supply at present. 
There has been a stiff advance in price, owing to the lim- 
ited mill output. The California nines come forward very 
slowly because of the shortage of men and cars, and the 
market holds strong. 


Boston. Mass., Sept. 26.—The market for western white 
pine continues very firm, with prices up to a high level 
and a fairly satisfactory demand. Quotations are: Up- 
pers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119: selects, 4/4 to 8/4. $108 to $109; fine 
common, 4/4, $78: 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$60: 5/4 to 8/4. $74; 3/4, $75; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, 
$42: 7-inch, $46; 6- to 9-inch, $47. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—There is no improvement in the red- 
wood situation, the demand from the yards being auiet and 
the activity, such as it is, coming from factory demands. 
Prices remain strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 22.—The market is very firm 


at the advanced prices, with numerous inauiries from the © 


domestic market for special orders etc. Rail business is 
good, with mills shinping up to the capacity of the roads 
to furnish cars. Export business on clears continues 
limited by the scarcity of tonnage, but there are some 
inquiries for rough clear redwood and for ties. Stocks 
are light at most retail yards. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—Demand for redwood is 
light, but it is nearly normal for the time of year. Siding 
demand is very light, but as there is virtually no red cedar 
siding to be had the redwood mills get more than their 
normal share of that trade. The call for tank stock also 
keevs up well and mills that care for that business are 
getting their fill. Prices on redwo.d have not changed 
since early in Julv, when stiff advances were made and 
strictly maintained. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 25.—Shortleaf pine prices have soft- 
ened somewhat as compared with a counvle of weeks ago, 
but wholesalers report considerable difficulty in getting 
supplies and with so little improvement in the transporta- 
tion situation, it is evident that boxed lumber will bring 
good prices in the market. The building situation offers 
little encouragement for dimensio,, sizes, and the comple- 
tion of several laree Government contracts has created 
the necessity of looking around for new sources of buying. 
The box demand continues strong, 


Boston, Mass., Seot. 26.—The market is easier. The rail- 
road situation and the quietus in dwelling house construc- 
tion continue to keen the demand for North Carolina quiet 
here. with no brightness in the outlook. Business in 
rovgh edge has been verv small and prices for it remain 
unchanged at $44.75 to $46 for 4/4, under 12-foot. Roofers 
are scarce and demand very quiet. Prices accordingly 
have eased up, and 6-inch may now be purchased for $30 
and 8-ineh for $31. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—Dealers continue to have their 
troubles. In one way they are affected by receipts that 
are rather more liberal than could be desired. so that the 
buyers are disposed to hold off for concessions; in an- 
other. they find themselves confronted by the most serious 
difficulties in the wav of making shipment, all the rail- 
roads here having imvosed freight embargoes on the 
ground that the terminals are congested with freight. 
Arrivals by rail, therefore, are very uncertain, which does 
not help promptness of delivery, and which, with the free- 
dom of the arrivals by water, gives rise to unsettlement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Only a small demand is re- 
ported at present, tho some wholesalers believe they see 
a slight improvement as compared with several weeks 
ago. The movement of lumber from the mills is freer, 
but complaints are still made of shortage. The chief 
demand is for lower grades and much box lumber is 
called for. Building lumber moves slowly, with little 
increase in activity anywhere. Prices hold about steady. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—About the best that can be said for 
yellow pine is that the situation is no worse than it has 
been for three weeks or a month. Yard demand is still 
very quiet and there are no indications that the city yards 
will soon be in the market more aggressively for stuff than 
they are now, as there is no improvement in building 
circles. Some indications are that country yards will be- 
come stronger market factors from now on, as surely 
farmers will buy lumber this fall and winter, despite 
higher prices, because they will have more crop money 
than they ever had before. A constantly growing belief 
is that even the corn crop in the corn belt will be safe 
should frosts remain away a few days longer, which will 
mean that Illinois yards will take a brighter view of their 
coming market for building materials. The bulk of yellow 
pine demand in this market remains, as it has been, from 
factories that are making materials of war. There are 
some soft yellow pine prices on yard stocks, tho yellow 
pine for other requirements is generally firm in price. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 24.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1lx3-inch, A EG, 
$47.50; B & better EG, $46; B EG, $45; C EG, $35.50; 
D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $380; No. 2 EG, $24.50; A FG, $35; 
B & better FG, $33.50; B FG, $32.50; C FG $30; D FG, 
$28.50; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4-inch, A EG, 
$48; B & better EG, $44.50; B EG, $43.50; C EG, $35.50; 
D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, $35; B & 
better FG, $33.50; B FG, $32.50; C FG, $29.50; D FG, $28; 
No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $21.50. Ceiling—5¢-inch, B & 
better, $29.50; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, 
$27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; %4-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, 
$31; No. 2, $25. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $34.50; No. 
1, $31.50; No. 2, $25; 6-inch, B & better, $37. Bevel siding 
—l-inch, B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B & better, $33; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $23. 
Finish—B & better surfaced—ix4-inch, $32.50; 1x6-inch, 
$34.50; 1x8-inch, $34.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch. 
$36.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $38.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $38; B 
& better, 15,-inch, $37; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $30; 1x6- 
inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5 to 10-inch, $34.50; 1x12-inch, 
$34.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $37; 114x4 to 12-inch, $36.50. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, $33 
1x5- to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 11%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$37; 14%x4- to 12-inch, $36.50. Casing and base—4- and 
6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $40.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, 
$43.25; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, $47. Molding—60 percent. 
Fencing—No. 1 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $24; 
1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$29; other lengths, $28.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $18.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $19; 1x6-inch, $20; 
1x6-inch, CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 8 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $14.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $14.75; 1x6-inch, $15.50; 
1x6-inch, CM, $16. Boards—No. 1, %4x8-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; }8x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$24.50; other lengths, $25.50; %%x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 
other lengths, $25.50; 3x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$27.50; 4§x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28: other lengths, $28.50; 
No, 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $21.50; 4x8, $22: %x10, 
$21.50; 4§x10, $22.25; 34x12, $22.50; 38x12, $23; No. 3 (all 6- 
to 20-foot), %x8, $17.50; 3$x8, $17.50; 3x10, $17.75; 3x10, 
$18; 34x12, $18;.33x12, $18.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x10-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x12-inch, /14- and 16- 
foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $22.50; 1x10-inch, $22.50; 1x12-inch, $23.50; No. 3 (6- 
to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18; 1x10-inch, $18.25; 1x12-inch, $19. 
Car material—All 1x4- and 6-inch: B & better siding, $38; 
No. 1 siding, $32; No. 1 roofing, $29; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 
siding, $21; No. 2 roofing, $20; No. 2 lining, $20.50. All 
2x6-, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $25; No. 2 decking, 
$22; heart face decking, $27. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 
2, $38. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $15.50; 8- and 10-foot, 
$16.50; 12-foot and longer, $17. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16- and 8xl6-inch, 4- and 16-foot, $36; 28-foot, 
$40; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $31; 28-foot, $36. Caps— 
Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $29; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29.50; No. 1, S48, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26. Sills—36-foot, $36; 
38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $54. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, $22; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $24; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 6x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $27; No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $25; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $25.50; 
2x10- to 10x10-inch, $27.25; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $29.50; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $31.50. Paving block stock—No. 1 E&S. 
$20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; rough heart, $23. Grooved 
roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $25.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $21.50. 
Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $2 off list; 10-, 
12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $2 off list; 
22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 off list; No. 3, all lengths 
and sizes, average price, $13. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Sept. 22.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch face, 
A EG, $49.75; B EG, $46.50; No. 1 FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, 
$20; No. 3 FG, $18.75; 31%4-inch face, B EG, $39.75; C EG, 
$36.50; B&better FG, $32.25; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, 
$20.25; No. 3 FG, $13.50. Ceiling—14x4-inch, B&better, 
$28; No. 2, $16; 5gx4-inch, B&better, $29.50; No. 1, $26.75; 
No. 2, $17; %x4-inch, B&better, $34; No. 1, $30.50. Parti- 
tion—%x4-inch, B&better, $34.50; No. 1, $31.50. Drop sid- 
ing—1x6-inch, B&better, $32.75; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $23; 
No. 8, $16.25. Finish—Bé&better S2S, 1x4-ineh, $36; 1x6- 
inch, $36.50; 1x10-inch, $36.75; 1x12-inch, $39.50; 1%x4- 
to 12-inch, $40; 1%4- and 2x4- to 12-inch, $40.25. Casing 
and base—Bé&better, 1x4- and 6-inch, $41. Boards—No. 
1, 8- to 20-foot, 1x4-inch, $27.50; 1x4-inch S2S and CM, 
$28; 1x6-inch, $26.25; 1x6-inch S2S and CM, $28.50; 1x6- 
to 12-inch, $27.25; 1x8-inch shiplap, 14- and 16-foot, $28.25; 
8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, $27.75; }x8-inch boards, 14- 
and 16-foot, $26.50; 8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, $26.50; 
1x10-inch shiplap, 14- and 16-foot, $28; 8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 
20-foot, $28; }}x10-inch boards, 14- and 16-foot, $27.50; 
8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, $27.50; %x12-inch boards, 
14- and 16-foot, $29.50; }$x12-inch boards, 14- and 16-foot, 
$30; 8-, 10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, $30. Number 2, 8- to 
20-foot, 1x4-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch, $20; 1x6-inch S2S and 
CM, $20.50; 1x6- to 12-inch, $20.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, 
$21.50; 3§x8-inch boards, $21.75; 1x10-inch shiplap, $21; 
3#x10-inch boards, $22; %x12-inch boards, $23.25; }#x12- 
inch boards, $21.50. Number 3, 8- to 20-foot, 1x4-inch, 
$18; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $17.75; 1x10-inch 
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shiplap, $18; %x12-inch boards, $18.75; }$x12-inch boards, 
318.75. Lath—No. 1; %-inch, 4-foot, $3.95; No. 2, $3.25; 
Byrkit, 8- and 10-foot, $16.25. Dimension—Number 1; 
2x4-inch, 10-foot, $20.75; 12-foot, $21.75; 14-foot, $22; 16- 
root,, $21.25; 18-foot, $23.25; 20-foot, $23; 22-foot, $25.25; 
24-foot, $25; 2x6-inch, 10-foot, $20.50; 12-foot, $19.50; 
14-foot, $19.75; 16-foot, $20.25; 20-foot, $21; 22-foot, $22.25; 
24-foot, $24.50; 2x8-inch, 10-foot, $21.50; 12-foot, $20.50; 
14-foot, $20; 16-foot, $20.75; 18-foot, $21.75; 20-foot, $21.50; 
22-foot, $24.50; 24-foot, $25; 2x10-inch, 10-foot, $21.75; 
12-foot, $20; 14-foot, $19; 16-foot, $19.50; 20-foot, $21.50; 
2x12-inch, 10-foot, $22.75; 12-foot, $21.25; 14-foot, $21; 16- 
foot, $22.25; 20-foot, $22.75. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, 
$21.75; 12-foot, $19.25; 14-foot, $20; 16-foot, $20.25; 2x6- 
inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 12-foot, $16.75; 14-foot, $17; 16-foot, 
$18.25; 18-foot, $19; 2x8-inch, 10-foot, $20; 12-foot, $18.75; 
14-foot, $18.25; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $20.25; 20-foot, 
$20.50; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, $22.50; 14-foot, $21; 16-foot, $20; 
20-foot, $22.25. Car material—Siding, lining and roofing, 
B&better, 4- and 6-inch, 9- or 18-foot, $36; 10- or 20-foot, 
$34.50; No. 1, 1x4-inch, 8-foot, $30.50; 1x6-inch, 10- or 20- 
foot, $32.50. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch and under, 20-foot and 
under, $23; heart, 8-inch and under, 20-foot and under, 
$28; No. 1, 10-inch, 20-foot and under, $25; 26-foot, $27.50; 
heart, 10-inch, 20-foot and under, $30; 30-foot, $32; No. 1, 
12-inch, 20-foot and under, $28.75; 22+foot, $27.50; 26-foot, 
$31.75; heart, 14-inch, 20-foot and under, $32.50; No. 1, 14- 
inch, 20-foot and under, $34.50; 26-foot, $36.75; heart, 14- 
inch, 20-foot and under, $36. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 24.—While’ current reports in- 
dicate continuance of the comparative slackness of call 
for yard stock, the mills are still handling Government 
business in big volume. Shipments exceed both orders 
and cut, it is said. Demand for timbers is excellent, and 
prices rule strong. Price concessions noted heretofore on 
certain items of yard stock are still obtainable, it is said. 
Reports from the mills indicate that stocks are still more 


or less broken—more rather than less—and it is more than | 


ever apparent that the softening of quotations on slow- 
moving items is due largely to a desire to work off undue 
accumulations of those particular items on the yards. 
Government orders for some of this stock are expected, 
which would probably relieve the situation. 


New York, Sept. 25.—New business develops rather 
slowly, but several good-sized inquiries put on the market 
last week indicated that the completion of Government 
contracts will not have such a softening effect on prices as 
early September reports might indicate. The railroads 
buy very little, but good business continues to come from 
factory and ship building sources and there is no doubt 
that the program of ship building will be even more active 
than at first expected. Shipments are coming thru with 
more regularity, indicating that extreme southern sections 
are being better supplied with cars. Interior points re- 
port signs of an increase in the transit car business, but 
little is noticed here, and notwithstanding the slight easing 
off in the inquiry, boxed yellow pine in the market is 
scarce and holders of any quantity expect no difficulty 
in getting satisfactory prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—The position of the longleaf 
pine men has not improved during the last week; on the 
contrary, it may be said to have become more perplexing. 
Transportation troubles have become increasingly serious, 
while some divisions of the consuming trade show more 
marked indications that they are being hampered by 
current conditions and that a process of contraction is 
making itself felt. Stocks held here are very moderate, 
heavy timbers alone being in liberal supply. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Some relief, even tho small, 
comparatively speaking, has been experienced the last 
week by the dealers in southern lumber thru the issuing 
of a number of special embargo permits. The freight car 
supply, also, it is noted by the dealers here, is a little 
better. Inquiries for flooring are not at all active. Retail- 
ers are not a bit inclined to stock up. Prices remain un- 
changed at A, $52.50 to $58;.B, $51 to $55; C, $43.75 to $48. 
Partition is easier, dropping on B & better %x3%4-inch 
from $44.50 to $46.25 to $41 to $43, without resulting in 
marked increased interest on the part of the yard men, 
who seemed to be extraordinarily apathetic when ap- 
proached by salesmen. As to No. 2 common yellow pine, 
prices are about $30 for 6-inch and $31 for 8-inch. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—Somewhat better inquiries 
are giving southern yellow pine manufacturers encourage- 
ment, and some of them are beginning to need encourage- 
ment, for their order files are not holding out as well as 
might be wished. It is noted also that the inquiries now 
are mostly for staple stock, whereas a few weeks ago they 
were largely for special bills, such as schoolhouses and 
the like. The left hand side of the list, which has been 
strong right along, shows a tendency to sag now, as does 
the right hand side. Dimension is being booked at $3 off 
the list and No. 2 boards are weak; 6-inch and 8-inch No. 
1 boards are very strong because of the big demand for 
them by the Government. Timbers are firm for the same 
reason. Government orders, however, are not so plentiful 
as they were for a time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 25.—The flooding of the Pitts- 
burgh market with transit stocks from the Southwest is 
so great that reductions in list prices have reached as 
much as $6 in dimension stock. Yards are not buying any 
of this material. In bill stuff and stock for manufacturing 
trade the lists are more evenly held. The stagnation in 
building trades and lack of demand for any but Govern- 
ment and manufacturing material is held to have caused 
the present dullness in the yellow pine market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The movement of transit cars 
has been having a bad effect upon the market, according 
to wholesalers, who say there is much more stock of 
certain grades for sale now than a few weeks ago. It is 
believed by some dealers that this transit car evil will soon 
be stopped, which would be of benefit to the trade. The 
situation here is not one which calls for the bringing in 
of large supplies, as building is only moderately active and 
retailers hesitate to buy. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—The general tone of the market 
continues weak, with a slight tendency to soften. One 
of the good omens is the continued demand for lumber for 
cantonments. Orders are still coming in, and the work at 
all of these camps seems to be greater than was at first 
expected. At most mills the car situation continues easy 
but still there are some complaints. The price for transit 
cars seems to range on dimension from $4 to $8 below the 
list, the latter figure prevailing for badly mixed cars. Mill 
Shipments range from $2 to $4 off. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 25.—No trouble is expe- 
rienced in securing desired supplies, stock coming forward 
prbae mill points more freely than at any other time this 

eason, 


Prices continue to show weakness and there does 





not appear any immediate prospect of a strengthening of 
quotations. There has been some buying for speculative 
purposes since prices took a drop, but most of the yards 
seem to be carrying about all they care to take care of. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—There is a quite satisfac- 
tory demand from the civilian trade, but prices are a little 
easier. The Government continues to take much lumber, 
altho not in such volume as formerly, and there are con- 
siderable quantities of odds and ends left over from the 
cuttings to fill Government orders that are said to be 
offered at concessions. On the whole the market is 
strong. The call from country yards is increasing as the 
fall season advances, and that trade promises far better 
than a year ago. Ceiling, partition and flooring are in 
better demand following some expansion of building activi- 
ties, but there is no material change in quotations on 


those lines. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 24.—Reports indicate no striking 
change of market conditions, demand ‘being rated fair 
only, with car supply good, shipments moving in fair vol- 
ume and old orders being cleaned up. The mills are 
operating as usual and are evening up the assortments 
on their yards, which were badly broken. The call is 
largely for mixed cars. Prices are reported steady and 
firmly held and the wood eastern in a very strong posi- 
tion statistically. 


Chicago, Sept. 26.—If anything the cypress business is 
quieter than it was. Yard demand, both city and country, 
is quiet, but between the two the country trade is better. 
Despite the quietness, prices hold up. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—The cypress mills are not 
so well supplied with orders as they were for a time, and 
some of them would like a little more business, but they 
are not anxious enough for it to cut prices. Demand is 
very quiet; more so, if anything, than a week ago. There 


‘is a fair call from the factories and the tankage demand 


from the oil districts is good, but for straight yard stock 
for the country and city trade demand is very light. The 
main exception to this rule is 1x6, 16-foot, No. 1, which is 
in big demand for barn and fence work on the farms and 
also for corncribs. Cypress lath are pretty nearly out 
of sag market, altho orders can be placed a little more 
easily. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Cypress still continues rather 
dull. Dealers seem to be well stocked up and there is 
very little buying, and the movement from the yards is 
small. 


Boston, Mas., Sept. 26.—The cypress dealers, who for 
some time have been the most bitter complainers over the 
railroad congestion and embargoes, are beginning to smile 
a little, as the permits issued by the New Haven have 
allowed some much-needed lumber to come thru. On the 
other hand, the amount coming thru is very small and 
there is great room for improvement. Demand is strong, 
despite the low state of dwelling house construction, and 
wholesalers have about all the orders they can take care 
of. Demand for low grades is good, and the call for fin- 
ished is fair to poor. Prices remain unchanged at the fol- 
lowing quotations: Ones and twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4, 
6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.25 to $65.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $37 to 
$38.50; 5/4, 6/74, $44 to $46. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—Trade remains about the same 
as it has been, with the requirements of the builders by 
no means exceptional or even up to a high average, but 
with considerable lumber finding its way into avenues that 
are not ordinarily receptive. 





New York, Sept. 25.—The market tone is healthy, but 
there is a slowing down in the demand and inquiries are 
more or less desultory. Woodworking plants find, in the 
immediate building prospect, little to encourage them to 
lay in any quantity of stock, but it is hoped that the 
building conferences now undef way will result in a 
number of delayed contracts being placed during October. 
As a result of the building uncertainty, however, buyers 
have been confining their orders to small quantities and 
the distributing yards have been booking considerable 
business in the aggregate in this way. However, their 
assortments have been running down and the difficulty of 
getting car and cargo business from the South is making 
some of these yard assortments pretty well broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Wholesalers carry larger stocks 
tnan usual at this time, with a better assortment, as they 
expect a better yard demand this fall than commonly. 
Car shortage is still causing many delays and further 
trouble is looked for. The market holds firm in price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—With the letting down of 
the country demand the market is more quiet, altho a 
large amount of lumber is yet to be moved on bookings 
made in recent weeks. But distributers complain that 





For Value, Service 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER Home Comforts, 
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NEW-—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, % 00 Up Double. 
200 2.00 4.00 
100 « “ Fs “ 450° * 
100! « 3 50t05.00"* 500 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 





Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter, Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


} Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 




















: Hard 
Birch, As 9 and Soft 
Rock 
and Soft 


Maple, 
Elm, Basswood. 





Fifty Million Feet 


of the finest lumber ever manufactured from Northern Hard- 
woods and Softwoods pass over these sorting chains annually. 


Buyers Who Have a Reputation to Sustain 


will find our uniform quality and high grade millwork, with available sup- 
ply of timber ahead for many years to come, a positive relief from the 
uncertainty of buying haphazardly. 


Lath, Ties and Cedar Products, 
Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Langlade Lumber Company *¥ 
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Try us on the following woods: 


Hemlock, Tamarack, 


Antigo, | 
Wis. | 
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they are having trouble in getting cars for diversion into 
sections remote from the gateways of commerce. There 
is a rather broad demand for the shop grades, on which 
prices are well supported. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 
Chicago, Sept. 26.—Red cedar shingle quotations, $4.21 
for clears and $3.32 for stars, Chicago basis, about repre- 
sent the market. White cedars show a little improvement 
in demand, tho prices remain the same, $4.25 for extras, 
$3.25 for standards and $2.25 for sound butts, Chicago 
basis. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 24.—Orders are still light, but 
owing to the small transit supply the market has been a 
little stronger the last few days. Owing to the labor 
situation wholesalers expect a light supply of shingles 
thruout the winter, but unless the market takes on a 
more active appearance there will be no famine. Prices 
do not show any marked variation. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 21.—Red cedar shingles are re- 
ported going a little better this week. Stars are quoted 


There is a considerable shortage of logs, commonest cedar 
shingle logs being worth $16 and cedar lumber logs $18. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 24.—The call for cypress 
Shingles, while not as strong as last month, continues suf- 
ficient to prevent unwieldy accumulations and stocks at 
some mills are still more or less broken. Cypress lath 
are in steady call, and both items are still sold by most 
mills on mixed car orders only» Prices are reported un- 
changed but well held. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—Prices for shingles and lath 
hold firm under the rather restricted demands, there being 
no improvement in the supply of cedars, and not enough 
in cypress and pine to have any effect on quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Trade in shingles, lath and 
clapboards continues very quiet, owing to the stagnation 
of dwelling house construction, and prices on shingles and 
lath have eased up slightly. Furring, being quite scarce 
in the market, and the demand for it being very good, 
holds up fairly firm at $30 for both 2-inch bundled and 
3-inch. Lath constitute the weakest element of this type 
of lumber. Very little business is being done in 15-inch. 
Quotations are $4.65 to $4.75, with most of the business 
at the latter price. Nor has there been much of any 
business in 1%-inch, and prices are around $4.35. Shingles 
also have weakened considerably. Extras have dropped, 
now being quoted at from $4.50 to $4.80. Clears have 
also weakened a bit, now bringing $4.15 to $4.35. Trade 
in red cedar is small, prices showing a wide range for the 
different qualities. Demand for clapboards also remains 
quiet, prices showing no change. Spruce clapboards are 
scarce in the market and continue to bring high prices, 
4-foot extras bringing $56 to $60, and 4-foot clears $54 to 
$58, for less than carload lots. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—Altho production is greater 
than for several weeks, the shingles now being turned out 
will have no effect on the market for a couple of weeks, or 
until after they have gone thru the kilns. It is estimated 
that probably 70 percent of the mills will be ruhning by 
Sept. 25. Prices continue around $2.25 for stars and $3.15 
for clears, tho these figures are a little strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—There are some reports of 
improved demand among the red cedar shingle sellers, but 
most of them say the trade is about the same as a week 
ago, with possibly a little better line of inquiries coming in. 
And there evidently is more activity on the Coast. Buyers 
there are taking more stock and the mills are holding their 
prices still. Stars are quoted at $2.25, Coast basis, with 
some mills asking $2.30. Clears are somewhat draggy 
and prices are a shade softer, the quotations ranging 
from $3.05 to $3.15. There is a good supply of cars and 
shipments are being sent thru promptly. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers are not looking for a heavy call for 
shingles in this territory this fall, but prospects appear 
brighter than they did for a time. There is no increase in 
the available supply of red cedar siding, which is very low, 
and prices are firm at $26, Coast basis, for A, $25 for clear 
and $19 for 8B. Demand is very light. 


St. Louis, Mc., Sept. 25.—The shingle market has been 
stationary for the last few weeks. Extra clears sell for 
$4.20 and extra stars for $3.41. Stocks are normal. Buying 
is light at present, and not much stock is offered. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 24.—Shingles and lath remain 
about where they have stood for several weeks, construc- 
tion work proceeding so slowly that any further marking 
up of prices is discouraged. Shingles remain at $15 per 
1,000 for No. 1 H B short hearts, with saps at $12. Lath 
rule at $7 to $7.50 for No. 1 white pine, $7 for No. 1 cypress, 
$5 to $5.75 for No. 1 spruce and $4.50 to $5 for No. 1 yellow 
pine. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26.—A decline of 10 cents occurred 
in shingle prices last week and the market is dull. Clears, 
all-rail, are quoted here at $4.45. Most of the shingles ar- 
riving how are by rail, as there is little or no advantage 
in water shipments. Freights are high and unloading is 
uncertain. A few dealers have fair stocks of shingles, but 
the great majority have few and are not interested in 
purchasing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 25.—With demand about 
50 percent of normal the shingle market is not proving a 
very encouraging proposition to those who have placed 
themselves in possession of a generous supply in the hope 
of more active consumption with the arrival of fall. Build- 
ing continues quiet and dealers generally are looking for 
comparatively little buying before next spring, at the 
earliest. Prices are weaker than usual, due to the surplus 
of stock in transit. Lath are in good supply, but holders 
report that they are selling at the list which has been in 
force the greater part of the season. 


SHGOKS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—The shook business is one of 
the happy divisions of the lumber trade just now. Prices 
remain firm at the base of $42. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Box shook factories 
are perhaps more active than any other branch of the in- 
dustry and the large quantity of stock which they are 
working up is providing a pretty fair demand for the lower 
grades of stock, particularly white pine. A curtailment in 
demand from other sources has paved the way for a better 
supply for the shook mills and operators are storing large 


quantities of stock at the prevailing quotations for winter 
operations. 
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ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 


Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. 


: We can cooperate with 
producers. 


GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 
COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 


Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind._ 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 
the different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER 
Who is acquainted with the lumber business. Apply at once, 
stating age, experience and Salary expected. 
Address “H. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For Retail umber Yard in a good town in Southeast Mis- 
souri. Would prefer young man not subject to Military call. 
Address “H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A MILL BOSS 
For a small Band Mill. Must be able to head saw, file and 
set, to supply when necessary. Must understand thoroly 
the inspection of hardwood lumber, and be able to handle 
men. If you have the above qualifications, address us, stat- 
ing wages, experience and when you could come. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
As Manager of retail yard. Must be familiar with general 
building material and especially Southern Yellow Pine. 
DRAKE LUMBER COMPANY, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Not subject to draft. Lumber experience preferred. Good 
location Mississippi. Good opportunity for advancement. 
State age, references, experience, etc. 
Address “HA. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















YOUNG MAN AS STENOGRAPHER AND 
Assistant to Sales Manager. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Mill located in Blue Ridge mountains. Must take 
dictation fast and accurate and know and take care of office 


routine. Give history, references and salary wanted with 
application. 
Address “G. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT, CAPABLE 
Hardwood lumber inspector for a small woodworking plant 
located near Chicago. State experience, give references from 
two concerns served for not less than one year continuously, 
wages wanted, etc. Full particulars in first letter. 

ddress “G. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I AM OPENING UP A NEW YARD 
I want an experienced office man, familiar with the lumber 
business. None but an accurate, experienced man need apply. 
Also one yard foreman, same ability. Reference with appli- 
cation, Personal details as to self. 
Cc. V. GOUGH, Gary, Ind. 


PROMINENT FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 
Wishes man familiar with trade, to inspect lumber plants and 
solicit insurance thereon. Write, stating fully qualifications, 

Address “H. 9,” care AMERJCAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A WOMAN FOR CLERICAL WORK 
And saleswoman for hardware. Prefer some lumberman’s 
wife whose husband has gone to war and wants to help sup- 
port herself while the war lasts. Located in a small town 
where living is cheap. 
Address “H. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Must have experience in the grading of hardwood lumber. 
Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT '° 
For wood working factory in one of the leading cities in the 
Rocky Mountain region, employing about one hundred men 
and confined to odd work exclusively. Must be experienced 
and thoroughly familiar with the handling of odd mill work. 
Address, stating experience, references, and salary wanted. 


Address H. 4,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





; WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER 

Cost accountant. One with some stenographic experience. 
Must be quick, accurate. State in first letter qualifica- 
tions, salary required and references, and how soon can 
come. OTTO GRAMM, Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
3y Hardwood lumber manufacturer in West Virginia. Prod- 
uct sold largely through our own traveling salesmen. Appli- 
cants must be experienced and know Hardwood lumber. 
Address “H. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—BOOKKEEPER—STENOGRAPHER 
Thoroughly familiar with the Mill end of the lumber busi- 
ness, South Carolina Mill; salary $100 per month; state age, 
experience, references. 

Address “H. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Good agricultural territory, county seat college town, cen- 
tral Missouri. Three-yard point and permanent to manager 
producing results. 
Address 





“H. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
For first class mill operating the year around. Good wages 
to right man. Write VILAS COUNTY LUMBER CO., 
Winegar, Vilas County, Wis. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL MAN 
Who has knowledge of manufacturing meat blocks and butcher 
= to take charge of meat block and maple flooring 
plant. 
Address “FR. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBEPRMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Northern hardwoods and hemlock. Must be 
able to furnish good references. 
Address “EF. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—LINEYARD AUDITOR 
Not a clerical accountant but a lumberman competent to 
take entire outside supervision of a group of retail yards; a 
man capable of developing his managers into aggressive, 
intelligent merchants; one capable of making operations 
highly effective. 
Address 














“EK. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For planing mill and merchandise cost work. System is in 
stalled. Address BOX 358, Denver, Colorado. 


WANTED—A WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
Acquainted with Tonawanda rules, preferably a young man 
looking for a future. Must be sober and not included in the 
military draft. 

WHITING LUMBER COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Hard working, result producer. Good proposition for effec 
tive man. No kids or job hunters need apply. 
Address “I, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN 
Of good family and training who desire to make “retail 
lumber” their line. Our proposition of interest only to those 
determined to make a success and ready to work. <A year or 
two of experience desirable. 
Address “BE. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 


Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peopl 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 


























WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Eastern Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania. Must be fa- 
miliar with Yellow Pine, and Hardwoods. Give age, experi- 
ence, and reference. Answer to ' 
809 BESSEMER BLDG., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Wholesale Yellow Pine office. Must be experienced in 
yard and factory trade, and acquainted with West Side Mills. 
Give references, experience, age and salary expected. 
Address “H. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
By Manufacturer operating wholesale and retail Lumber Yard 
in Chicago. Must be familiar with requirements, both Soft 
and Hardwoods of the manufacturing trade in Northern 
Illinois. Write fully. State experience, salary expected. 
ddress “G. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
High school graduate or young man with experience grad- 
ing lumber to learn grading and sorting of our lumber under 
our regular grader. 


Address “H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOU READ THESE ADS 
If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Indiana Territory. Competent to figure ordinary plan 
work. Address “F. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Salesman for Southern Michigan territory. Must 
be well acquainted with retail and Industrial trade and their 
requirements. Will only consider man with established trade 
and one capable of producing results. 
Address “EK. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 

And Hemlock Manufacturer, experienced salesman for Pitts- 

burgh territory. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
ddress “C. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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